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THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
ARMENIA 


By A. KHATCHATRIAN 


(Translated from the French by James H. Tasbjian) 
o~wWXU9 


FOREWORD 


The study of architectural monuments 
may be approached from either the stand- 
point of historical archaeology, or that of 
architectural architectonics. In this study, 
we will attempt to reconcile both of these 
approaches to architecture by dealing 
with both historical and archaeological 
facts, while elucidating on the esthetic and 
architectonic value of the monuments. 

This dual method of treating the subject 
is not without its dangers. In touching 
archaeology and architecture at the 
same time we risk doing full justice neither 
to one nor the other. Yet, the modesty of 
our purpose must serve as our excuse: all 
that we wish to do is to advance certain 
problems without pretending to solve them, 
recommending the more exacting reader to 
the brilliant works of Thoramanian, Strzy- 
gowski and Baltrusaitis on Armenian archi- 
tecture. 


upon 


(3) 


The author wishes to express his appre- 
ciation to M. A. Grabar, professor of the 
College of France, for assisting him greatly 
by his invaluable suggestions born of his 


erudition. 
° o o 


Armenian Architecture and Science 


During recent decades, considerable pro- 
vress has been made in the field of Armen- 
ian architectural research. The time has 
passed when, because of insufficient scien- 
tific evidence, the architecture of the Arme- 
tians was considered a provincial branch 
of Byzantine architecture. 


hanks almost wholly to French pioneers 
in the field, the Armenian monuments have 
been laid open to the scrutiny of the whole 
world. Charles Texier and Dubois de 
Montpereux gave to the field of science 
their voluminous works on the subject with 
exhaustive descriptions and detailed de- 
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signs. With remarkable penetration, these 
eminent savants labored to explain the par- 
ticular features and peculiarities of Arme- 
nian architecture and its affinities with the 
architectural art of the West. They stressed 
especially the use of the horseshoe and 
pointed arches (ogives) by Armenian 
builders at a period long before the first 
appearance of the Arabic, Roman and 
Gothic styles of architecture. These men 
also pointed out the profound influence of 
Armenia on the architecture of neighbor- 
ing lands. 

At a later date the same ideas were ad- 
vanced by the French architectural his- 
torian Auguste Choisy. He pointed out 
the diverse cultural and commercial 
routes through which Armenian architec- 
ture and sculpture had spread as far as 
lreland and Scandinavia. But because of 
msufficient documentary evidence, Choisy’s 
era of the expansion of Armenian archi- 
tectural influence was placed in the Tenth 
century A.D. We know now, however, 
that Armenia’s architecture had achieved 
sts basic form as early as the Fifth Century 
A.D. 

The latter fact was first broached by 
Thoros Thoramanian, the Armenian archi- 
tect. After conducting intensive and ac- 
curate measurements of Armenian monu- 
inents, and executing excavations at the 
ancient capital city of Ani and the church 
of Zvartnotz, Thoramanian published the 
results of his research in works of very 
important proportions. Always influenced 





1 The Zvartnotz Church (Murtsh, Tiflis, No. 5, 

1905); The Etchmiadzin Cathedral, Azgagra- 
kan Handes, Tiflis, XIX, 1910; Porches and 
Jamtoun, Azg. Han. 1911; The Tekor 
Church, ‘Tiflis, 1911; The Royal and Prince- 
ly Palaces of Armenia, Guegh-harvest, vol. 
VI, 1917; The Pre-Christian Armenian Arc- 
bitecture, Bulletin of the Scientific Institute 
of Edjmiatsin, Edjmiatsin, 1920-21; The Mae 
terials of Construction and Their Mode of 
Use in Ancient Armenia. Erivan, 1932, and 
others. In 1942, these works were collected 
and, along with other unprinted papers of 


by Choisy and by such scholars as Charles 
Texier and Dubois de Montpereux, Thora- 
manian conscientously analyzed the works 
vf his predecessors in the field of Armen- 
ian architecture. He placed the history 
of Armenian architecture on a solid scien- 
tific foundation and added his own dis- 
coveries to the field of study. He recon- 
structed the churches of Tekor, Zvartnotz, 
and the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin; and, by 
plying his task in a general atmosphere of 
scepticism he was able to solve the riddle 
uf Armenian architecture. He outlined its 
cardinal problems, unveiled the successive 
steps of its development, revealed its ori- 
ginality and, using to the fullest advantage 
the numerous new documents in his pos- 
session, stated precisely what he thought 
was the role of Armenian architecture in 
influencing later constructional designs. 
The accuracy of the work and theories of 
Thormanian was later well confirmed. 
lie prepared the ground for such other sci- 
entists as Strzygowski and Baltrusaitis, who 
tollowed his footsteps. 

Strzygowski’s works are known univer- 
sally.2 In his celebrated Orient oder Rom 
he asked this question: Where must the 
credit go for the foundation of Christian 
art — to the Orient or to Rome? To Rome, 
answered the old traditional school. To 
the Orient, answered Strzygowski. He 
probed into the origin of the cupola, of 
sculpture and other evidences of Christian 
art in Northern Iran and the Altai. The 
people of these countries, from time im- 





Thoramanian, were printed in one volume 
(Materials for the History of Armenian 
Architecture, Erivan, 1942, in Armenian). 
In 1948 a second volume of Thoramanian’s 
work was published. 

2 The more important works of Strzygowski 
include: Das Edjmiatsin-Evangeliar, Vienna, 
1891; Orient oder Rome, Leipzig, 1901; 
Kleinasien, Leipzig, 1916; Die Baukunst der 
Armenier und Europa, Vienna, 1918; Origin 
of Christian Church Art, Oxford, 1932; 
Asiens Bildende Kunst, Augsburg, 1930; 
The Ancient Christian Art of Syria, Paris, 
1936 (G. Millet collaborator). 
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tions accompanying this article. 


organ. 





ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THIS ARTICLE 7 
The attention of readers is drawn to the placement of the descriptive illustra- 
Plates have been located as closely as composi- 
tionally possible to textual areas which they mean to illustrate. Figures are found to 
the rear of this article. Plates and figures used herewith will not be reprinted in the 
second and concluding section of this article, to be included in the next issue of this 
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memorial, built unburnt brick domes over 
their square dwellings. They are familiar, 
too, with the art of non-figural decorations 
en a flat surface. The dome over a square 
passed from Iran into Armenia where it 
was perfected in the Fourth Century, giv- 
ing birth to other types of domes. Later, 
Armenian master architects, who often 
traveled to Byzantium and West, diffused 
their lore wherever they went. St. Sophia, 
in Constantinople, and other Byzantine edi- 
fices, were thus constructed under the 
direct influence of Armenian cupola 
inethods. Armenians entered Italy, France 
and Spain with the Gothic invasions of 
the Sixth Century. The mausoleums of 
Theodoric, in Ravenna, San Lorenzo, and 
Germigny-des-Pres, near Orleans, bear the 
hall-marks of Armenian influence. The 
sculptured walls of these monuments, con- 
sisting not of plastic forms but of a har- 
monious blending of color and shadow 
and light, can be explained only as bear- 
ing the influence of the Orient. Finally, 
the domed buildings dating from the Re- 
naissance, such as St. Peter’s of Rome, were 
also echoes of the Armenian art of the 
cupola. 

As all daring theories, Strzygowski’s 
thesis encountered violent criticism, espe- 
cially among adherents of the Roman 
school. G. Rivoira, in particular, gave a 
great deal of space in his works to 
Armenian architecture in an attempt to 
prove that it received its form and nature 
trom Rome. 

Despite exaggerations, Strzygowski’s 
theory of the role played by the East in 


the art of the Christian world was founded 
on firm ground.* Prior to him, Dieulafoy, 
Choisy, Courajod and Ainaloff had taken 
account of the importance of Eastern in- 
fluence. Schnasse especially, availing him- 
self to the utmost of the works of Texier 
and Dubois de Montpereux, had under- 
stood the value of Armenian architecture. 
Strzygowski’s coutemporaries O. Wulff and 
L. Brehier described the role played by the 
East in the formation of Byzantium. M. 
Gluck, W. M. Rasay, G. L. Bell and M. 
Rott, all Strzygowski’s partisans, made val- 
uable contributions to learning by their re- 
searches in Anatolia and Mesopotamia.‘ 

It is curious to note that while working 
in the field of Irish sculpture, Miss F. 
Henry unearthed traces of Armenian in- 
fluence in the architecture of the Emerald 
isles.5 





3. G. T. Rivoira, Le Origine della architetture 
lombarda, 2 vol., 2nd edition, Milan, 1908: 
and Architettura Milan, 1914; 
also Hartel and Wieckoff, Die Wiener Gen- 
sis, Vienna, 1895; Riegel, Die spatromische 
Kunst-industrie, and the very important but 
obsolete work of O. Kraus, Geschichte der 
christilichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1896. 

4 CC. Schnasse, Geschichte der bildenden Kunste, 
2nd Edition, Dusseldorf, 1866-76, vol. III; 
Dieulafoy, L’Art antique de la Perse, Paris, 
1884-1885, 5 vol; A. Choisy, L’art de batir 
chez les Byzantins, Paris, 1882, and Histoire 
de lV’ Architecture, Paris, 1899, (Lecons. Vol. 
1); D. Ainaloff, Les fondations bellenistiques 
de Vart byzantin, St. Petersburg, = (in 
Russian); O ili 
zantinische Kunst, Berlin, 1914-18, 2 vol; 
L. Brebier, Orient ou (Revue Archeo- 

) and L’art byzantin, 


logique, Paris, 1906, I 
Paris, 1924. 

5 FB. Henry, Le sculpture irlandaise, Paris, 1932- 
33, text and atlas. On more recent influ- 
ences see also A. Busuiesceanu, Influences 
armeniennes dans Varchitecture religieuse du 








Generally speaking, science today no 
Jonger recognizes Rome as having played 
an exclusive roe in the foundation and de- 
velopment of Christian art. A greater ma- 
jority of scientists have adopted the thesis 
advanced by Strzygowski and give due re- 
cognition to the creative role of Iran, as 
well as that of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt. The savants admit, again 
with Strzygowski, the importance of Ar- 
menia in particular as a creative center and 
recognizes it as having influenced other 
countries; but they refuse to admit, in con- 
travention to Strzygowski, that Armenia 
was the principal center or the single 
hearth from which developed the types 
characteristic of Christian architecture. 

Gabriel Millet does not accept the ori- 
ental theory of Strzygowski in its entirety. 
Independently of Strzygowski, and even 
iefore the publication of the latter’s chief 
works, Millet himself showed the part 
played by Oriental influence on the Grec- 
ian architecture of the Middle Ages. The 
writer indicated that development of 
Christian art was governed by two influ- 
ences — the Hellenistic and the Eastern. 
Hellenism became especially strong in Con- 
stantinople, where the buildings bore a 
picturesque stamp, with supple lines, large 
windows and relatively light pillars. In 
northern Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Arme- 
nia and the Caucasus, where the Oriental 
influence predeminated, the buildings were 
simple and severe, the walls heavy, the 
windows narrow and the pillars and sup- 
porting vaults, massive. 

Byzantine architecture can be properly 
said to have been influenced partly by 
Constantinople and partly by the East. In 
fact, Constantinople’s contribution was 
not considerable. “Everything considered, 
the balance is on the side of the East. For 





1928, 1931 and others); G. Bals, Influences 
Bas-Danube ALogos, Bucharest, an. 1, No. 1, 
armeniennes et georgiennes sur Varchitec- 
ture roumaine, 1931, and others. 
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in its austere forms, Greek architecture 
constrains us to bring to mind the severe 
facades of Armenian... We do not main- 
tain that the Greek school only copied 
from the churches of Armenia. But to one 
trained to observe the nuances it is plain 
that, behind the Byzantine exterior, there 
exists certain features foreign to Constan- 
tinople which establish parentage and tie 
the Greek school with the East.” Later 
on, Millet showed himself to be very mind- 
ful of Strzygowski’s theories; this he mani- 
fested in the preface to his translation of 
the latter's work on Syria.’ 

Charles Diehl, long opposed to Strzy- 
gowskis theories, inserted an important 
notice on Armenian architecture in the 
second edition of his Manuel (1925-26). He 
showed notably the part played by Arme- 
nia in the “Macedonian Renaissance” of 
867-1057.8 

Whatever one has to say about Strzy- 
gowski’s exaggerations. the fact remains 
that he did exceptional research into Ar- 
menian architceture. Aside from the fact 
that his views cn the subject were adopted 
in part by the world of science, he render- 
ed a tremendous service to Western learn- 
ing with the publication of his Baukunst 
der Armenier und Europa in which he of- 
iered the Armenian monuments and _ the 
results of Thoramanian’s work to the scho- 
larly attention of Western savants. 

After Strzygowski, M. Baltrusaitis did 
important work in the field of Armenian 
architecture. His research in the origins 
of Roman art constrained Baltrusaitis to 
turn to the East, toward Armenia and 
Georgia in particular. In analyzing Rom- 
anesque sculpture, the savant remarked 





6 G. Millet, L’Ecole grecque dans l’architecture 
byzantine, Paris, 1916, pp. 296-97. 

7 Strzygowski-Millet, L’ancien art chretien de 
Syrie, Paris, 1936. 

8 C. Diehl, Manuel d’Art byzantin, 2nd edition, 
Paris, 1925-26. 

9 J. Baltrusaitis, Etudes sur Part medieval en 
Georgie et en Armenie, Paris, 1929. 
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that its compositional laws, its geometric 
and ornamental character, and its icono- 
graphy and choice of figures brought to 
mind the art of Sumeria, and those derived 
from the latter. Sumeria would have in- 
fluenced Europe for the first time during 
the hey-day of the Sumerian civilization; 
and that influence would have been felt 
once again during the Middle Ages when 
the Romanesque style was founded. In 
this latter period, Armenia, Georgia and 
Daghestan played a decisive role. Armen- 
ian sculpture bore the imprint of Sumeria, 
to which, later on, were added certain 
Iranian and Mussulman elements (figures 
of men and animals, dragons and eagles 
carved on the monuments of Sanahin, Gue- 
ghard, Aghtamar, Ani, and elsewhere). 
The Armenians imparted this art to the 
West and thus served as a sort of bridge 
between the ancient civilizations of the 
East and the Romanesque style. Borrow- 
ing certain Sumerian principles through 
the intermediation of the Caucasus, Rom- 
anesque art radically transformed those 
principles. Eastern sculpture is not tec- 
ionic in nature: it covers in indifferent 
tashion the face of the wall as is seen, for 
example, at Aghtamar. Romanesque art re- 
serves a purely tectonic role to sculpture, 
tying it closely to architecture. 

Baltrusaitis went on to compare 
Romanesque, Armenian and Georgian 
architecture.’ The designs of the Arme- 
nian and Georgian monuments were gov- 
erned by the principles of geometric styli- 
zation. A geometric design makes up the 
exterior perimeter of the edifice, while an- 
other like motif, empaneled into the 
former, composes the interior perimeter; 
and a consequence of this method was the 
exaggerated thickness of the walls. Al- 
though influenced by the East, the Roman- 
esque style of building rejected this ab- 





10 J. Baltrusaitis, Art Sumerien, ert roman, 
Paris, 1934. 


struse and geometric method. It built the 
wall as a tectonic unit, giving to it just 
enough body to meet constructional re- 
quirements. 

Baltrusaitis established, too, the relation- 
ship between Gothic and Armenian archi- 
tecture. Among the different factors which 
have figured in the genesis of the Gothic 
art are a group of Armenian monuments 
with a series of sturdy supports dating 
trom the Tenth to the Thirteenth cen- 
turies.1+ 

He was also interested in another group 
of monuments which, according to him, 
again tied the West with the East. These 
were all compartmented churches.” 

In longitudinal churches of this type, 
the naves are divided not by a series of 
independent pillars, but by massive walls. 
This method, in the ancient tradition of 
the East and in especially wide usage in 
Parthian and Sassanian times, was still in 
vogue in Seventh century Georgia whence 
st passed particularly into Europe as a 
method in which columns were concealed 
and replaced by solid, unbroken wails. 

The English authority O. M. Dalton is 
also an adherent of the Oriental school. 
In his work East Christian Art (Oxford, 
1925), a large section is given over to the 
theories advanced by Strzygowski. Dalton 
made cautious and prudent conclusions. 
According to lim, if Rome had not been 
responsible for the birth of Christian art, 
she had, all the same, been responsible for 
the development of Hellenistic art in an 
original manner and even, on occasion, 
extended her own influence over the art of 
the Empire’s provinces. 

The same author made a reservation as 
to the road traveled by Christian art ac- 
cording to Strzygowski — Iran, Armenia 





11 Baltrusaitis, Le probleme de Vogive et VAr- 
menie, Paris, 1936. 


12 Baltrusaitis, L’eglise cioisonnee en Orient et 
en Occident, Paris, 1941. 
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to Europe. He pointed out that in Arme- 
nia there was not found a single moau- 
ment dating from the Fourth Century — 
the identical period in which, acording to 
Strzygowski, Armenia would have given 
birth to new types of architecture. The 
author asked if it were really impossible 
10 conjecture that Armenian religious archi- 
tecture might have had a Western origin. 
In following Dalton’s ideas, one can per- 
ceive an inclination to replace the ques- 
tion of Rome or the Orient by the larger 
concept of Hellenistic art. 

The same opinion was advanced clearly 
in the works of M. Andre Grabar.’* Ac- 
cording to the latter, it was unsound to 
debate the question of “the East or Rome,” 
and to seek to place one against the other. 
It was just as wrong to ask after the origin 
of this or that motif — in Armenia, Syria, 
Rome or Byzantium — because it was not 
only difficult but even impossible to de- 
termine the moment and birthplace of an 
architectural idea. M. Grabar pointed out 
that all the types of edifices which subse- 
quently becarre associated with Christ- 
ianity were known in the length and 
breadth of the immense Roman empire 
even before Christianity. He said this in- 
cluded even basilicas, domed buildings, 
and also those of radiant type, as shown 
by the monuments, excavations and arch- 
aeological sketches of the Italian Renais- 
sance masters. The author admitted that 
Rome had not been the birthplace of these 
types of structures, agreeing with other 
savants that Rome had been the tributary 
of the East. But this Eastern influence had 
been forthcoming at a remote time and, 
with the advent of Christianity, these types 
of edifices were found already in existence. 
Christianity made them her own. Christ- 





13 In a course at l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, as 
well as A. Grabar, Les Martyrium, 
on relic cults and art from the end of an- 
tiquity to the opening of the Middle Ages, 
Paris, 1946. 
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ianity adopted the pagan basilica as its 
church edifice, and accepted the pagan 
mausoleum for its martyrium. Hellenistic 
culture was complex and multiform and 
so manifested itself in the Christian era. 
Different countries adopted different forms 
and treated them in contrasting fashions. 
The West adopted the longitudinal basi- 
lica as its church and disregarded the 
mausoleum. In the East, on the contrary, 
preference was given the mausoleum which 
was gratuitously transformed into a church. 
This metamorphosis was accomplished 
with greatest vigor in Armenia; and it is 
for this reason that both cupola and radiant 
types of edifices are met with there. Asa 
consequence, Armenia must be adjudged 
to have been the heir not of Iran, but of 
the pagan Hellenistic world. Thus M. Gra- 
bar introduced the idea of “Orient-Rome” 
into the larger conception of Hellenism. 

The author explains the presence of like 
types in the remote provinces of the Christ- 
zan world as a result of the common Hellen- 
istic origin. Thus, the “quatre-foil” is met 
with at Tebessa (Algeria), Tsaritchin 
Grad (Serbia), Etchmiadzin (Armenia), 
and St. Satiro, in Milan; and, the typically 
Armenian triangular exterior recess is 
found in an embryonic state on the small 
Fifth century chapel standing near Rome’s 
St. Latran and on the pagan mausoleums. 

In placing Armenia in the Oriental 
branch of Hellenism, M. Grabar does not 
deny its independence with regard to By- 
zantium. According to him, Armenia 
would have created the very first truly 
national Christian architecture and in this 
respect preceded the European architecture 
of the Middle Ages. 

It is curious to note in this light that 
Oscar Reuther" rejects completely the idea 
that the Armenian niche-buttress had 





14 Oscar Reuther, Sasenian architecture, (Pope, 
A survey of Persian Art, Oxford, 1938, Vol. 
1, pp. 557-558.) 
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some connection with Iranian traditions 
while admitting the possibility that the 
Iranian fire temples cast influence on the 
first Armenian churches. This tended to 
confirm the hypothesis that the niche-but- 
tressed dome was allied to the Hellenistic 
mausoleum. 

Lack of space prevents us from touching 
upon other similar important works which 
have contributed to the unfolding of the 
story of Armenian architecture. In the 
latter category fall the works of L. Alishan, 
W. Bachmann, M. Brosset, D. Grimm, H. 
¥, B. Lynch, Countess Ouvarov, N. Marr 
«nd F. Macler. The recent research of 
Miss Sirarpie Der Nersessian and N. M. 
Tokarski are invaluable contributions to 
archaeology. Miss Der Nersessian’s work, 
Armenia and the Byzantine Empire (Cam- 
bridge, 1945) constitutes, a particular, an 
excellent summary of Armenian art and 
architecture. 


The Pre-Christian Era 


The origin of Armenian culture dates 
back to remote and obscure times, and is 
associated with the culture of the Hittites, 
and of the Hurri-Mitanni, and Urartu peo- 
ples. 

Occupying the lands to the west and 
southwest of Armenia, from 2000 to 700 

C., the Hittites have bequeathed their 
monuments to us, chiefly the cities of Bog- 
haz-Keui and Euyuk, with their enclosures, 
towers, monumental portals, sculptured 
lions, palace remains and bas-reliefs on 
rocks. 

There are some interesting traces of 
architecture dating from the Ninth cen- 
iury B.C. at Syro-Hittite Carcemish, and 
especially Zendiirli. 

At Zendjirli, in particular, are found the 
celebrated “bit-hilani” porches flanked by 
two towers which might have constituted 
the frontal approaches of a palace or tem- 
ple. It would seem that this form of archi- 


tecture was adopted by the Assyrian build- 
ers of the Eighth century B.C., later to be 
developed ever further in the Christian 
era..5 It is found once again in those Ar- 
menian basilicas which bear the marks of 
Syrian influence, and also in certain dwell- 
ing structures. 

Hurri-Mitanni’s culture (1500-1200) is 
known to us chiefly through sculptural re- 
mains found principally at Tel Halaf. The 
Syro-Hittite city of Carcemish also felt the 
influence of Hurri-Mitanni. According to 
some, in 3000 B.C., the kingdom of Hurri- 
Mitanni comprehened the territory of an- 
cient Armenia and was by its culture and 
ethnic composition the direct ancestor of 
the Armenian kingdom.1¢ 

We are better acquainted with the cul- 
ture of Urartu, a state which, in the Ninth 
Century B.C., constituted a powerful king- 
dom with its capital city near the modern 
city of Van. The remains of the citadel and 
the temple of the god Khaldis, of what was 
perhaps the king’s palace, the subterranean 
cistern, the rock dwellings and monumen- 
tal sculptures, are mute witnesses of past 
prandeur. The soil of Armenia is covered 
with traces of strong Urartuan fortresses 
with their towers and megalithic enclos- 
ures. Influenced by Assyria, the art of 
Urartu has certain affinities with Mediter- 
ranean art and has influenced, in turn, the 
art of Jater Armenia. 

Outside of the region of Van, at Musa- 
sir, rested the Ninth century Urartuan tem- 
ple dedicated to the god Khaldis, a struc- 
ture destroyed, however, in the Eighth 
century by Sargon. Although the edifice 
has disappeared, we have been made ac- 





15 See especially Puchstein, Die Saule in der 
Assyrischen Architekture, Jahrbuch des Kais- 
erlich, Deutschen archaol en Instituts, 
Band VII, 1892, Berlin, 1893; Franz Ocel- 
mann, Hilani und Liwanbaus, Bonner Jahr- 
bucher, Heft 127, Bonn, 1922. 

16 Khatchatrian, A Critical History of the Cunei- 


form Period of Armenia, Erivan, 1933 (in 
Arm.). 
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quainted with its facade through a repro- 
duction in relief found on the palace of 
Sargon, at Khorsabad. This facade bore a 
striking resemblence to those of later 
Greek temples in its portico crowned by 
a triangular fronton; and in this one sees 
proof of the migrations of the Armenians 
from the West. Thus, peoples coming with 
the Phyrgians from Thrace settled finally 
in Armenia among the aborigines, bringing 
with them to their new habitations the 
idea of the Greek “megarons,” the fore- 
runner of the Greek temples. They would 
also have left the traces of their migration 
in the rock tombs of Phrygia, Paphlagonia, 
and Cappadocia.!? 
rchaeological explorations in Armenia 
should facilitate the solution of many gen- 
eral problems of the science. One of these 
problems is that of the origin of the domed 
radiant edifices with several apses. With- 
out pretending that we are solving this 
complex question, we will point to a 
hitherto unknown Armenian monument 
which perhaps constitutes a link, although 
admittedly remote and isolated, in the 
evolutionary chain. The ruins referred to 
are those of a megalithic structure on a 
hill to the northeast of the village of 
Horom, in Russian Armenia. This building 
was built of enormous unhewn stones, mor- 
tared. The ruins are partly under earth, 
and no decisive conclusions as to its nature 
can be advanced because of the absence 
of excavations. Even in its present condi- 
tion the building can be seen to bear a 
radiant plan with semi-circular apses pro- 
jecting without. 
According to Thoramanian, who was the 
first to describe the ruins, the edifice was 
constructed sometime between the Tenth 





17 G. Leroux, Les origines de ledifice bypostyle, 
Paris, 1913. See also certain objections by 
L. Brehier, Les origines de la basilique chret- 
ienne (Bull. Monumental, tome XXXVI, 
1927). 


and Eight centuries B.C. He supposed 


that it had been either a temple or a tower 
and he confessed at the same time that at 
no time in his active career had he come 
across another structure of this type and 
period.18 

It is a truly remarkable building. We 
know that domed radiant edifices origin- 
ated in the Roman Empire about two cen- 
turies after Christ. On the basis of the 
evidence imparted by the building at 
Horom, may we place the origin of the 
radiant type between the Tenth and Eighth 
centuries B.C? In all practicality, we may 
not. The building at Horom and those of 
imperial Rome are separated by a millen- 
ium. The former is megalithic and very 
primitive in character; those of the latter 
bear the perfect character of Roman archi- 
tecture. The links that might bind the two 
are not in our possession. The Roman 
monuments, moreover, are vaulted and 
have cupolas while, because of the lack 
of excavational research, we are unable to 
report as to how the structure at Horom 
was covered. Is it possible to suppose 
that a megalithic structure bore a vault or 
a cupola? 

Other buildings, outside of Armenia, may 
to a certain degree fill in this gap. Con- 
sider, for instance, the neolithic ruins on 
the Isle of Gozzo, near Malta, close to 
that place known as Gigantia, at which 
we meet with megalithic structures with 
projecting apses, just as at Horom. But, 
here the stones are not mortared. 

At Gozzo, however, “many apses and 
small interior rooms where one could make 
out the projecting stones of the wall were 
covered possibly by vaults done in such 
a fashion that the interior space is limited 
to a certain height by projecting stones 
covered by large slabs of rock.” It was 





18 Thoramanian, Materiaux, p. 17-21 (in Arm.). 
19 Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Berlin, 1926, 
T. VII, pp. 358-361. 
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then a false-vaulted room (voute en en- 
corbellement ). 

The Gozzo edifices were probably tem- 
ples with their principal apses holding a 
sacred character, as may be deduced from 
the various objects found at the place. 
The longitudinal axis was thus accentuated 
by its entrance and apse. This brings to 
mind, despite very evident differences, the 
paleochristian cellae trichorae. 

If the existence of a primitive vault is 
to be supposed to have existed in this 
neolithic edifice, then there is every rea- 
son to believe that it was found too in.the 
structure at Horom which can very well 
represent the development of. the radiant 
monuments of Gozzo. 

The existence of a vault and mortar in a 
structure of the Tenth and Eighth cen- 
turies B C. is not an astonishing thing. Both 
were familiar things to the ancient East. 
The royal tombs of Mesopotamia 3,000 
years B.C. had rooms in the shape of apses 
and were covered by vaults. One type of 
vault was en encorbellement, in the man- 
ner of Gigantia; another type was the true 
vault made of bricks. Both clay and mor- 
tar was used in the construction of the 
walls. 

“It is astonishing to find that at this 
early period, the Sumerians were acquain- 
ted with and commonly employed not only 
the column but the arch, the vault and 
(as may be argued from the apsidal ends 
of the chambers) the dome, architectural 
forms which were not to find their way into 


the Western world for thousands of: 


years, ”20 

To imperial Rome and Christianity, the 
radiant edifices were a,current type. A 
mausoleum dating from the Second cen- 
tury A.D. is found at Sardis resembling, 
according to the reconstruction of Butler, 
later Armenian churches. At Rome, these 





20 L. Woolley, The Sumerians, Oxford, 1928, p. 
45. 


mausoleums, generally built with very 
thick walls, were of a time before the 
Fourth century A.D. 

There was a marked predeliction for this 
type of structure in Syria and Christian 
Armenia. Following the authoritative re- 
storation of Tioramanian, the Fifth cen- 
tury Cathedral at Etchmiadzin was of a 
radiant form with four chambers at angles. 
Since that time churches of this form with 
apses either built into walls or project- 
ing outside were found literally all over 
Armenia. 

The primitive edifices at Gozzo or 
Horom cannot be connected with either 
the pagan or Christian Roman edifices. But 
neither can they be ignored in the attempt 
to establish the origin of the radiant type 


of structure.”! 
° ° o 


With the conquests of Alexander the 
Great in the Fourth century, the classical 
culture of Greece was dispersed through- 
out the East. But “it was the East that 
conquered the conqueror. The old civil- 
izations colored and changed the new.””? 

The Hellenistic culture born of this col- 
lision was not homogeneous. In the East, 
the clements of the ancient Oriental civili- 
zations prevailed, and the dominating force 
there was the original art of Iran. In the 
West, around the Mediterranean basin, 
Greek culture, on the contrary, predomin- 
ated. 

Rome arrogantly conquered Greece, 
drove back Iran and threw up great con- 
structions in the Eastern countries in order 
to emphasize its supremacy. In turn, she 
Lecame the disciple of Greece and of the 
East in the field of art and architecture. It 





21 Lehmann-Haupt is even more categorical. 
He does not hesitate to establish a tie be- 
tween Zvartnotz and Urartuan art and finally 
with Sumerian art ( Armenien einst und jetzt, 
Leipzig, 1931, vol. II, pp. 1040-1050). 

22 Ramsay-Bell, The thousand and one churches, 
London, 1902, 298. 
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was in the midst of all this complexity that 
Armenian architecture began to develop. 


Only a single edifice showing fully the 
influence of the Greco-Roman style is 
known to exist today on Armenian soil. 
That structure is the peripter at Garni 
known as “Trdatatakht” — Tiridates’ seat 
— which boasts twenty-four Ionic columns. 
According to Moses of Khoren, this struc- 
ture was built by King Tiridates in the 
Third century A.D.; but a Greek inscrip- 
tion recently discovered at Garni and read 
by Manandian states that Tiridates recon- 
structed the temple. On the evidence of 
the inscription’s text, Manandian declares 
that the temple at Garni had been built 
in the Third-Second centuries B.C. by 
kings of the Hellenistic Yervantian dynasty, 
later to be rebuilt by Tiridates the Great 
in the Third century A.D.”* 


The pagan forerunners of Christian 
architecture are almost wholly unknown 
to us because the fervent propagators of 
Christianity either destroyed the pagan 
sanctuaries, or else transformed them into 
Christian chapels or churches. These trans- 
formed edifices serve as a monumental lia- 
ison between paganism and Christianity. 


Thus it is that the pagan mausoleums 
at Eghvard, Capli, Armtlou and Aghavna- 
toun, built of enormous blocks of stone in 
the megalithic fashion, were made into 
Christian chapels . According to the testi- 
mony of the historians, the primitive mar- 
tyriums of Hripsime and Gayane at Etch- 
miadzin were built under the influence of 





23 Manandian, The Greek inscription at Garni, 
and the date of the construction of the pagan 
temple at Garni, Brivan, 1946 (in Arm.). 
The same authors shows that Armavir, the 
religious center of the Erivandian kings, had 
a Greek temple consecrated to Apollo and 
Artemis, the priests of which were Greeks 
or native Hellenes (Manandian, Les incrip- 
tions grecques @’Armavir). We will not 
delve with the texts which list the temples 
consecrated to the Greek gods. 


megalithic traditions. 2 Several Fifth cen- 
tury Armenian basilicas are perhaps pagan 
temples reconstructed or else repaired by 
Christians.2> (Fig 6) ; 

The type of central domed building w 
especially popular in Armenia. The pagan 
domed “heroon” or mausoleum was adap- 
ted into a type of structure commemorat- 
ing a saint or a notable religious event, and 
soon became the predominating type in Ar- 
menian architecture. 

Although neighboring peoples retreated 
before Islam and disappeared along with 
their art, Armenia not only preserved its 
architecture among highly difficult con- 
ditions, but even raised that art to new 
heights of perfection, created new types 
and forms, and left them a legacy to all 
humanity. And this, we submit, was done 
despite never ending invasions by savage 
peoples. 

Armenian architecture spread among the 
neighboring countries, particularly into 
Georgia. It influenced Byzantium and left 
:ts more or less distinct traces in southern 
Russia, the Balkans, the Rhine valley, Italy, 
Spain, and even in Scandinavia and Ire- 
land. 


Criteria of Appreciation 

In addition to its historical worth, Ar- 
menian architecture has a great esthetic 
value. European travelers and _ savants 
speak admiringly of the beauty of the Ar- 
menian monuments. But the types and 
principles of Armenian architecture have 
at times seemed incomprehensible and il- 
logical to the Western eye. The reason for 
this is that all too often Armenian archi- 
tecture is approached with the criteria 
peculiar to Western architecture in mind. 
Thus, if a type does not conform to these 
criteria, it is declared in mutiny, an out- 
law. Armenian architecture must be ad- 
judged after its own laws; and though, cer- 


24 Thoramanian, Materiaux, p. 43. 
25 Ibid, pp. 185-220. 
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tainly, there are a number of principles 
.ommon to all architecture, these principles 
appear in different forms in different styles 
of architecture. 

What are these principles? 

An architectural work must be logical 
in development. It must have a single 
fundamental principle. All parts of the 
structure must draw from this basic prin- 
ciple, just as the parts of a living organ- 
ism must be proportioned to its skeleton. 

This development must follow the laws 
of tectonics — that is, architectural forms 
must use to best advantage the materials 
and constructions of a building in order to 
best bring out faithfully the beauty of the 
structure. 

And being the ultimate expression of the 
human mind, the architectural work must 
reflect the ideas and social and spiritual 
concepts of the era in which it was pro- 
duced. 

To the above may be added the need for 
sober expression, the doing away with all 
superfluous and repetitious forms, the 
establishment of a certain harmony be- 
tween the interior and the exterior of a 
building, concordance with the natural 
features and other structures in the vici- 
nity, and the inculcation of beauty of pro- 
portion and form, etc. 

It is before us to see how these require- 
ments were met by Armenian. architecture 
— what problems it faced and by what 
methods they were solved; and to what ex- 
tent it was able to satisfy the highest 
requirements of architectural composition. 


The Dome over a Square and the Fifth 
Century Cathedral of Etchmiadzin 


A majority of Armenian churches carry 
a dome over a square. 

What is the principle of the dome over 
a square? The architect is faced with the 
problem of placing a dome over a 


square space. Being heavy, the dome 
exerts a lateral thrust and, in order to cope 
with this, the architect builds massive 
walls on which he can emplace his dome 
with security. Thus the problem is solved. 

This is the very primitive solution. The 
method can be improved upon, for in- 
stance, by the addition of four apses. 
Therefore, the interior space is enlarged, 
the weight of the dome is more uniformly 
distributed over the thickness of the walls 
and, at the same time, material is conserv- 
ed by the hollowing of the walls.?* 

There are even better improvements. 
The architect adds four compartments in 
the useless corners which exist between 
the four apses. This is a neat system. The 
dome, the four apses and compartments 
develop one from the other, following tec- 
tonic laws and the requirements of spacial 
development, and revealing the funda- 
mental principle of a dome over a square. 

According to Thoramanian, the Etchmia- 
dzin Cathedral bore exactly this form after 
its reconstruction by Vahan Mamikonian 
mn 483-484. Now we cannot admit super- 
ficially that the cathedral was built exactly 
in accordance with the steps indicated by 
us — at first a square, then apses, and 
finally compartments. The procedure in 
1eality was a much more complex thing. 
What we are trying to show is that the 
Armenian architect used types and forms 
which were irreproachably perfect, tec- 
tonically speaking. (Fig. 10) 

In the Thoramanian reconstruction of the 
same Cathedral, the characteristic form of 
the Armenian dome is plainly seen: a 
calotte round in the inside and conical in 
shape exteriorly, resting on a polygonal or 
round drum, and scarcely broken with 
windows. At four corners, Thoramanian 
added four cupolas smaller only by ana- 





26 Strzygowski calls these apses ‘Strebenischen’, 
‘niche-buttresses’, in order to stress their tec- 
tonic role. 
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iogy with the Tenth century church of the 
Apostles at Ani, without however having 
definite proof of their existence. 

In what manner was the Cathedral rovf- 
ed in the Fifth century? According to tne 
historians Sebeos (7th C.), and John 
Catholicos (10th C.),27 the Catholicos 
Komitas destroyed the ancient wooden 
roof of the Cathedral in the Seventh cen- 
tury, reroofing with stone. Thoramanian 
himself, influenced by this testimony, sup- 
posed that the stone cupola was construct- 
ed only in the Seventh century, and that, 
before that time, the Armenians were not 
very familiar with the stone cupola, or 
else ignored it completely in the Fifth cen- 
tury.28 But was the whole cupola of the 
Fifth century cathedral made of wood? 
The historical notices relate only to the 
exterior covering of the cupola, and it is 
highly significant that Sebeos does not say 
“wooden cupola” but merely “timber- 
work” It was John Catholicos, writing in 
the Tenth century, who added the word 
“cupola.” 

This brings to mind the words of a 
Seventh century hymn describing the Tem- 
ple at Edessa. Its tenth stanza states: 

“They put lead on the top covering 
of the bulding so that the rain could 
not damage it; 

There was nv wood at all in the roof- 
work which seemed casted, although 
made fully of stone.” 

What these words try to convey is that 
there was a difference between the con- 
ceptions of roof and cupola.» They spread 
lead over the surface of the roof, thus giv- 
ing the cupola the appearance of being 
casted. Then again, the roof could have 
been of wood and the cupola itself of stone. 





27 Sebeos, XXV, and John Catholicos, X. 

28 Thoramanian, Materiaux pp. 220-228. 

29 A. Grabar, Le temoignage d’un bymne syria- 
que sur Varchitecture de la Cathedral d’- 
oa dans Cahiers Archeologiques, II, 
1947. 
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Such could have been the case of the Etch- | 


miadzin Cathedral. A wooden cupola did 
not have to be of massive structure. 


The Edessa hymn is also interesting in 
that the cupola which it describes resem- 
bles the massive Armenian dome over 
squinchs. M. Grabar declares the Edessa 
church “reminds us faintly of the origins of 
the immediate antecedents of Armenian 
architecture.” 

In his research on the church at Ptghni, 
20 Archbishop Hovsepian concluded that 
the cupola was familiar to the Armenians 
of the Fifth century, bringing forward in 
his support a number of facts. The word 
for cupola (gmbed), he reminds us, was 
used frequently in the Armenian ecclesi- 
astical literature of the Fifth century. But 
since he held that the Fifth century cupola 
of Etchmiadzin was made of wood, he 
chose to explain this anomaly in a difficult 
manner — by a particularity or a caprice. 
Now it suffices to interpret the historian’s 
“timber work” in its precise sense in order 
to do away with all doubts. The Fifth cen- 
tury Cathedral of Etchmiadzin could very 
well have had 2 stone cupola covered with 
wood in conformity with the architectural 
practices of the time. In this light, it would 
be wise to touch once again upon the date 
of the primitive stone cupola of the church 
at Tekor which Thoramanian placed be- 
tween the 6th and 7th C. basing himself 
consistently on the conjecture that the Ar- 
menians were unacquainted with the im- 
proved stone cupola until the Seventh cen- 
tury.*! 

Archaeologica] remains confirm the exist- 
ence of the cupola in Armenia at a suffici- 
ently remote date. Fragments of a dome 
over squinclis are found at the ruins of the 
church of Ptghni. But Manuel Amatouni, 
the sponsor of this church, lived in the first 





30 G. Hovsepian, Materials and researches, fasc. 
III, New York, 1947 (in Arm.). 
31 Thoramanian, The Tekor Temple (in Arm.). 
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half of the Sixth century,*? according to 
Archbishop G. Hovsepian’s new research. 
The appearance of this cupola would have 
heen preceded by a preliminary period of 
improvements. 

Basing himself on the testimony of the 
historians, Creswell, on the contrary, com- 
pares the Fifth century Etchmiadzin Cathe- 
dral to such wooden cupola edifices as 
the Fourth and Seventh century Anastasias 
at Jerusalem, the “octogon” of Constantine 
(526) and others of the same type.** But 
this comparison shows clearly that he was 
dealing with a completely different case. 
These wooden cupola edifices have walls 
and supports just heavy enough to sup- 
port wood, while the walls of the Fifth 
century Etchmiadzin church were of mas- 
sive type. 

The Cathedral was repaired by Catho- 
licos Nerses III, called “The Builder,” 
twenty years after Catholicos Komitas. It 
is logical to assume that in twenty years 
the building could not have fallen into a 
state of repair necessitating basic rebuild- 
ing and that what Nerses did was to make 
certain additions to the structure. What 
might have been done actually was to do 
away with the interior apses and corner 
compartments, while building four columns 
aud a like number of exterior apses.** Thus, 
the Cathedral assumed the form in which 
we know it today — a cross. inscribed in 
a square with four protruding apses and 
« cupola resting on four pillars. Repairs 
and successive reconstructions executed 
since the Seventeenth centuury have com- 
pletely disfigured the cathedral, depriv- 
ing it of the austerity and harmony which 
it boasted at one time. (Fig. 25) 

The accuracy of Thoramanian’s recon- 
struction of the Cathedral was confirmed 





82 G. Hovsepian, op. cit. 

33 K.A.C. Creswell, Early Muslem Architecture, 
part 1, Oxford, 1932, pp. 83-87. 

34 Thoramanian, The Etchmiadzin Temple. 


at a later time. In 1937, at Tsaritchin Grad, 
Serbia, excavations brought to light a 
mausoleum dating from the Sixth century.*® 
‘yhis structure bore a striking resemblence 
in some details to Thoramanian’s recon- 
structed church. Here, too, is a structure 
surmounted by a dome over a square, with 
four apses and compartments. 

Those who did the excavational work 
at Tsaritchin Grad said the mausoleum was 
of a “completely strange” form. As we 
have seen, the Serbian monument was not 
a completely unique type. Thoramanian 
had been able to foretell the existence of 
like structures even before it was discov- 
ered. One other monument of this type, 
of uncertain dete, is found in Tebessa, Al- 
geria. 

Despite the affinity of form, functionally, 
the Serbian and Acnenian monuments 
have one essential difference. The former 
:s purely and simply a mausoleum not 
ineant for holy rites while the latter is de- 
dicated to a liturgical mission. In Arme- 
nia mausoleums were transferred into 
“hurches at an early date while, in the Bal- 
kans, like monuments were still strictly 
raausoleums. This is still another proof of 
tht relationship between Armenian archi- 
tecture and the mausoleum.** 

This relationship is further revealed by 
the testimony of the historians. According 
to Agatangelos, Gregory the Illuminator 
once envisioned columns of light rising 
from the place of the activity and martyr- 
dom of the Christian heroes. Thus the 
first ecclesiastical visions in Armenia where 
tied in with the idea of death, of the glori- 
fication of the martyr and his triumphant 
demise. 

The true mausoleum, with its vaults and 





35 Starinar, XII, 1937, pp. 81 and following; 
and XIII, 1938, pp. 179 and following (in 
Serbian). 

36 For the comparison between Tsaritchin Grad 
and Etchmiadzin, see Grabar, Le Martyrium, 
pp. 181 ss., pp. 330, ss., etc. 
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massive walls, either longitudinal or cen- 
tered, did not allow for the entrance of 
iight. Lighting was considered unneces- 
sary, since the building was used only for 
the commemoration of the dead and was 
not meant for saying of holy liturgies. 
When a mausoleum was to be converted 
into a church and rendered suitable for the 
s«tying of mass, the need for light became 
imperative. With this in mind, it may be 
»ossible for us to interpret correctly the 
words of Sebeos who, in speaking of the 
“low and somber” chapels of Hripsime and 
Gayane, states that they underwent a sub- 
stantial transformation in the Seventh cen- 
tury. 

The problem of light was solved by the 
Armenian cupola. The drum allowed open- 
mgs; and the light streamed in and down 
into the interior of the church throwing a 
holy solemnity upon the enactment of the 
sacred rites. 

The need for light alone is not sufficient 
to explain the specific form of the dome; 
the conical shape of the exterior indicates, 
for instance, that it was conceived to best 
cope with the climatic and atmospheric 
conditions of the Armenian plateau. 


Holy Hripsime and Other Variants 
Of the Radiating Type of Structure 


The Armenian architect did not stop with 
the type of building of which the Fifth 
century Etchmiadzin Cathedral is a model. 
In building in four other smaller niches in 
the corners of the square between the prin- 
cipal niches, he improved that type. But 
it should not be assumed that the latter 
form was a direct development of the Etch- 
miadzin model. The two types might have 
existed independently The important 
thing to understand is that, as manifested 
by Etchmiadzin, Armenian architecture 
followed closely the best traditions of tec- 
tunic and compositional logic. 


Tsiranavor Church at Avan (590-611) 
was of the new type. Singularly enough, 
her corner compartments are round and 
were capped by cupolas. Thus was estab- 
lished the system of placing four corner 
cupolas and the central cupola diagonally, 
a system later used in Byzantium and Rus- 
sia. Another remarkable feature of the 
Avan church is the extreme width of its 
walls. (Fig. 17) 

The five cupolas built diagonally are 
found on the Tenth century Church of the 
Apostles at Ani, which, however, has no 
small niches. This church served as Thora- 
manian’s model in his restoration of the 
Fifth century Cathedral of Etchmiadzin.%7 
\ Fig. 60) 

The Church of Hripsime (618) at Vag- 
harshapat with four large and four small 
niches is a classic example of radiating 
structure. Well preserved (the porch was 
added in the Seventeenth century ), the edi- 
fice stands in solemn majesty, its stern 
walls, silent, austere mass and harmonious 
proportions casting a spell over the scene. 
‘Fig. 19, and Pl. IV) 

Hripsime’s four pairs of exterior recesses 
constituted a new development; the novelty 
was justified by the concomitant conserva- 
tion of material and the relieving of the 
walls. Constructionally speaking, the re- 
cesses were valuable. 

They also had esthetic worth. Their deep 
shadowed form, contrasting with the 
polished and luminous surfaces of the 
‘walls, accentuated the reliefs and the har- 
mony of the edifice. The observer notes 
instinctively that the walls of the building 
are thick enough to allow for the deep re- 
cesses without penetration. 

Although all this proves that the recesses 
were an integral part of the building plan 





37. N. M. Tokarski places it in the first quarter 
of the Eleventh Century (Tokarski, Larchi- 


tecture de V Armenie ancienne, Erivan, 1946 
(in Russian), p. 154-158. 
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their historical origin still awaits explana- 
ition. Both Dubois and Thoramanian be- 
lieve that they were derived from the re- 
entering angles of the tripartite apse. Strzy- 
gowski associates them with the recesses 
found on the Iranian monuments, here, too, 
conforming to his thesis that Christian art 
originated in lran. M. Grabar considers 
ihese recesses as the remembrance of the 
Hellenistic prototypes of these churches 
where the ribbed apses were built along 
the length of the exterior walls or else join- 
ed with other protruding elements as, for 
example, such rectangular compartments 
found at the corners of a cross-like quatre- 
:0il edifice.3* 


The churches at Adiaman and Karakilis- 
seh (Siounik), both dating from the 





38 Grabar, Martyrium, p. 174, 184. 


Seventh century, resemble Hripsime. The 
Aghtamar church (915-921) has niche-but- 
tresses protruding outwardly; in the prin- 
<ipal church at Varag Vank, they are built 
into the masonry. (Fig. 42, and Pl. V) 

Changes in the relationship between 
niche-buttresses and the perimeter of the 
‘valls govern the category of edifice. 

The churches of St. Gregory at Haridja 
(built perhaps before the Seventh cen- 
tury), St. John’s at Mastara (middle of 
Seventh century), the great church at Ar- 
tik (Seventh century), and the Church of 
the Apostles at Kars (928-951), have re- 
latively thin walls and four great outside 
niche-buttresses which do not occupy the 
whole perimeter of the walls. When, on 
ihe other hand, niche-buttresses compre- 
hend the perimeter of the walls, the build- 
ing is one of radiating type. The shape 
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PLATE V — The Church of Aghtamar (915-921). The northwest side. 
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of the exterior perimeter is square, poly- 
gonal or round, with either 4, 6 or 8 niche- 
buttresses present. The plan of the adja- 
cent rooms and the shape of the exterior 
niches and details of construction also vary. 
(Fig. 62, 20, 22) 


The Fifth century Cathedral of Etch- 
miadzin and the Apostles’ Church at Ani, 
of which we have already spoken, are, as a 
matter of fact, radiating type structures 
but with the variant quatre-foil. Also 
quatre-foil, but with peculiar differences in 
details and exterior perimeters, are the 
churches of Agrak (Seventh C.), Sarindj 
(Tenth-Eleventh C.), Mother of God 
(1006 AD) and St. Sarkis (c. 1022) at 
Khtsconk. and the Chapel of St. Gregory 
at Sanahin (1061). (Fig. 21, 46, 44, 45, 64) 


Hexagonal in shape are the churches at 
Aboughamrent~ (middle of Tenth C.), the 
two churches of the citadel and the church 
near Akhurian, all four at Ani, while those 
at Irind, at Eghvard (between 661-682) 
and Holy Saviour at Ani (1085-36) are 
octagonal. (Fig. 43, 48, 49, 50, 23, 24, 47) 

Here is infinite richness! All the great 
possibilities offered by a central radiating 
system with niche-buttresses are realized 
to the utmost. Yet the architect always 
held himself within the limits of architec- 
tural logic. The niche-buttress is always an 
indispensable organic element of the struc- 
ture. The cupola is supported, the interior 
space is enlarged, and the general beauty 
is enhanced. Shimmering into the sky like 
pure crystal formations,** these monuments 
rise from the summits of mountains, over 
the plateaus and in the heart of valleys, as 
if they were intimate components of nature. 





89 The expression is Strzygowski’s — ‘Baukri- 
stall’, 


The Church of the Shepherd 
and the Armenian Ribs 


As shown by M. Baitrusaitis*®, the plans 
of the Armenian monuments consist of 
geometric figures — circles, squares, rect- 
angles, polygons, merged and melded into 
one another Zdanevitch disclosed the geo- 
metric formulae which guided the Armen- 
ian architect in drawing his plans — the re- 
‘ationship between the side and diagonal 
of the square and the matter of the star- 
shaped constructions of the Seventh cen- 
tury.*!. Zdaneviitch and Baltrusaitis, then, 
are in agreement. 

The remarkable fact must be noted, how- 
ever, that a perfect understanding of geo- 
metrics on the part of the Armenian archi- 
tect did not make him its complete slave. 

In the later Roman monuments of the 
so-called Baroque period, the innumerable 
protruding elements, corners and recesses 
often degenerated into one decorative pat- 
tern. The picturesque and intricate forms 
and interior reaches of Georgian monu- 
ments sometimes outdo the tectonic re- 
auirements. Nothing like this was the case 
in Armenia where the architect never dis- 
regarded tectonic logic while still drawing 
up his plans after his geometric formulae. 

As supporting proof of this contention, 
we will study the Church of the Shepherd 
at Ani (about the turn of the Tenth- 
Eleventh centuries ), which seems to be one 
of the most decorative Armenian monu- 
ments. (Fig. 51) 

At first glance, the plan of this church 
appears to be an abstract one, being based 
2s it is on two concentric stars. The first 
«torey is covered with a flag-stone resting 
on six arches — a daring and original 
method. One foot of each arch rests on 





40 —— Le probleme de Vlogive, Paris, 
193 

41 Zdanevitch, The Churches of Armenia. In 
“La Vie et l'art’, 1936, No. 3; 1937, and No. 
5-7 (in Arm.). 
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PLATE XII — The Haghbat Monastery. The Porch (1183) of the Church o 


the wall, while the other stands suspended 
in the center of the edifice, buttressed by 
the bases of the other arches. 

This system governs the church’s con- 
structional details. The weight of the stone 
covering is borne by the wall at six differ- 
ent places by means of six arches. There- 
fore, the wall must be solidly emplaced at 
these six points of stress in order to sup- 
port the thrusts. Between these six points 
the massif may be relieved. Interior niches 
were gouged out, but that was not all. 
‘The wail also may be relieved from the out- 
side and exterior niches were built in at 
those places where the wall does not prop 
up the arches. This resulted in two stars, 
placed one within the other. By this skill- 
ful method, all the niches had also an orna- 
mental function, giving the building the 
appearance of a precious stone. This system 
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f the Holy Cross. 


was fundamentally the result of construc- 
tional needs which called for the spreading 
of the weight of the cupola into six dif- 
ferent directions and it was natural that 
this necessity reflected upon the shape of 
the walls themselves. 

This solution of the problem laid the 
ground-work for the Gothic style. Archi- 
tecture passed from the principle of the 
solid unbroken mass to that of its break- 
ing up by a system of ribs. Yet the solid 
mass was not done away with completely; 
ribs and arches were they themselves of 
massive composition. The places of stress 
were shown on the wall, but the niches did 
not entirely suppress the wall, being cut 
into the wall at only certain places. 

The mass of the’ wall could not be sup- 
pressed because the wall had still to pro- 
vide support for two heavy upper storeys, 
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the first of which was round in the interior 
and hexagonal outside. The angles of the 
hexagon were transformed into recesses 
which, however, had no constructional 
value, being purely decorative and serving 
as the compositional tie between the wall 
of the skillfully hewed ground floor, the 
polished wall of the upper storey and the 
building's drum and severely simple dome. 

The edifice is a harmonious entity of 
three storeys extending upwards with 
gradua!ly simplified design. It is caprice, 
a game played by the architect. But even 
in this gamefulness the architect is direc- 
ted by tectonic logic. 

The Church of the Shepherd is not the 
only one of its type. A whole group of 
Armenian Tenth-Thirteenth century build- 
mgs have features hinting of the later 
Gothic style. ln this group may be num- 
bered such churches as the great hall 
(1035) and mausoleum (either Tenth or 
Twelfth century) at Khochavank, the 
porch (1183) and square structure (1275) 
at Haghbat, the Monastery of Khorakert 
\ Twelfth century), the mausoleum at 
Ganzassar (1216-1238), Haghartsin refec- 
tory (1248), the porches of Arades or Aisasi 
(Twelfth or Thirteenth century), the 
Church of the Holy Apostles at Ani (Thir- 
teenth century), etc. Instead of being 
divided uniformly throughout the entire 
mass, the thrust is extended in certain 
directicns. The ribs and supports are in 
themselves massive, strong and bulky; they 
are not contrary to the mass, but are a part 
of it. (Fig. 55, Pl. XII) 

The support and ribs of Armenian build- 
ings differ from those of the Mussulman 
monuments in which they are not given a 
sound constructional mission. In Armen- 
‘an architecture, the supports and ribs al- 
ways constitute the principle skeleton of 
the building. By the natural laws of evolu- 
tion, Armenian tectonic supports must have 
influenced Mussulman architecture, and 


later, losing their original constructional 
10le, being transformed into a decorative 
element in Mussulman art. 

Still ‘ater, the West borrowed the prin- 
ciple of the breaking up of the solid mass, 
and showed a definite partiality to the rib, 
thus creating at last the Gothic style of 
architecture. 


Zvartnotz 


While at all times basing his work on 
tectonic law, the Armenian architect knew 
how to vary his constructional plan to the 
utmost. 

Built 644-652 under the sponsorship of 
Catholicos Nerses III, the Church of Zvart- 
notz is in the same four lobe basic form 
as we have seen elsewhere; yet, by intro- 
ducing certain changes and a number of 
new constructional ideas, the architect was 
able to create a new type of structure. 
(Fig. 27) 

The weight of Zvartnotz’ cupola is borne 
chiefly by four pillars. Four niche-but- 
tresses were relieved and their lower part 
was pierced by arcades.. As if to compen- 
sate for the lightness of these niche-but- 
tresses, a two-storey circular gallery ex- 
tends externally around the quatre-foil 
nucleus of the building, strengthening the 
niche-buttresses by its vaults. In a word, 
the weight of the cupola is not supported 
by unbroken masses of masonry, but by 
2 series of tectonic features — four columns, 
a like number of niche-buttresses and the 
exterior gallery with its vaults. The whole 
thing is a majestic monument of three 
storeys. 

Lack of space forbids our offering a de- 
tailed description of Zvartnotz. The atten- 
tive reader will note the details for hirm- 
self, while expressing his admiration of 
the arrangement of the curves of the plan, 
the contrasts of the mighty pillars, of the 
separate columns and of the exedras pierc- 
ed with arcades, and finally the ingenuity 
with which the architect placed the weight 
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of the circular gallery’s vault partly on the 
exedras and partly on the columns which 
were found before the pillars. 

There is no analogy to Zvartnotz. Thor- 
amanian with great difficulty persuaded the 
skeptics of the accuracy of his restoration. 
‘There exist certain other structures in 
which an interior colonnade bears the 
weight of the cupola and which is itself en- 
circled by a gallery. Hadrian’s stoa at 
Athens (Fourth century), San Lorenzo of 
Milan (between 556 and 563), the martyr- 
1um of Antiochus-on-the-Orontes (Fifth 
century )*2 and others fall into this cate- 
gory. But in all these cases the exterior 
walls of the gallery reflect the four-lobed 
form of the colonnade. Only the church at 
Bosra (512-513) might be considered a 
close relative of Zvartnotz; and this we 
know through the work of Crowfoot who, 
m opposition to the views held by Butler, 
showed that the interior colonnade, rather 
than being circular, was four-lobed. The 
Bosra church, then, is the only known edi- 
fice whose exterior gallery comprehends 
a four-lobe, in the fashion of Zvartnotz. 

But even if the Zvartnotz architect had 
his predecessor, his project showed a high 
degree of independence and originality. 
The form and dimensions of pillars, the 
perimeter of the gallery and its relationship 
to the latter, the exterior architecture and 
other details render Zvartnotz quite dif- 
ierent from Bosra. Zvartnotz boasted a 
stone cupola; that of Bosra was made of 
wood. Moreover, the compositional 
methods of the two structures were differ- 
ent; that of Bosra was based on the four*- 
of a square constituting four pillars and its 
diagonal.‘ Zvartnotz likewise was also 
based on the combinations of the square 
and its diagonal, but these combinations 





12 Antioch-on-the-Orontes, Ill, 1941, edited by 
Richard Stillwell. 


43 British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem, 
Supplementary Papers, 4, 1937, p. 21. 
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gave birth to the original star form with 
four branches. Thus it is that the pillars at 
Zvartnotz have that trapezoidal section 
with which we meet nowhere else.** 

It would seem that the church of Zvart- 
rotz made a great impression on the 
thought of the time. Beginning with Se- 
beos, the historians did not spare lauda- 
tory expressions when speaking of the 
structure. The original and genuine worth 
of the edifice is best illustrated by a quota- 
tion from the works of Moses Kaghanka- 
vatzi: 

“(Catholicos Nerses) was the spiritual 
tather of Constantine and at his expense 
built the gleaming church of the flock con- 
secrated to St. Gregory on the meadows of 
the city; he invited the king of the Romans 
to the consecration exercises; the king, in 
his infinite admiration of the edifice, or- 
dered the builders to return with him. But 
ue died en route during his return jour- 
ney.“ Diehl has concluded from this 
passage that the Byzantine emperor had 
sent architects to Nerses as well as silver. 

Moses Kaghankavatzi’s declaration that 
the Emperor of Byzantium was present in 
person at the consecration of the church 
and even expressed a desire to have built 
-‘n his homeland a like edifice has been ad- 
judged without much study to be purely 
allegorical. But Thoramanian again, in a 
work still unpublished in 1942, countered 
that Moses account was not a legend. First 
of all, the architect established the fact that 
the construction of Zvartnotz was started 
in 643-644, and then reminded the scholars 
ihat the Emperor Constantine had really 
been in Armenia, in Dvin, in 652. There- 
iore, it should not be astonishing that the 
Emperor was invited by Vagharshapat to 
attend the consecration of his church. Thus, 
the construction of Zvartnotz would have 
been completed iu 652, having taken eight 





44 Zdanevitch, op. cit. 
45 Moses Kaghankavatzi, Ill, 15. 
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years — from 644 to 652.6 That would be 
exactly the period needed for the construc- 
tion of such a building. The copy of the 
Zvartnotz church, built at Ani in the Tenth 
century, was thrown up in five years; the 
historians put emphasis on the speed of 
the work which took much away from the 
durability of the edifice. 

On the other hand, in taking account of 
the relationship between Bosra and Zvart- 
uotz, it is logical to suppose that the archi- 
iectural ideas traveled from east to west, 
passing through Armenia, the store-house 
and laboratory of architecture. 

The Zvartnotz church type enjoyed an 
independent evolution in Armenia. The 
seme Catholicos Nerses III built a like 
church at Ishkhan before 641, and Zvart- 
notz itself was copied in the year 1000 at 
Ani — the Church of St. Gregory, built by 
the Armenian king Gagik, which fell into 
ruins some decades later, a thing which 
can be ascribed to the want of foresight of 
its architect.47 While Zvartnotz’s archi- 
tect used light pumice-stone in the upper 
portions of the building, in order to do 
away with much unnecessary weight, he 
who planned St. Gregory’s overburdened 
the superstructure of his church with heavy 
stones. (Fig. 59) 

In the church of Bana, in the Province 
of Taik, an edifice built between 881 and 
923, the Zvartnotz system underwent con- 
siderable changes. Cylinder vaults were 
developed between the niche-buttresses 
and the cupola. The niche-buttress, itself 
was removed from the cupola, and the 
arms of the cross made by the four-lobal 
structure were longer than usual. It fol- 
lowed that the pillars would have to be 
wider. A circular wall doubled the ex- 
terior wall and, while surrounding the 
quadrilobe, lent it further reinforcement, 





46 Thoramanian, Materiaux, pp. 251-259. 
47 Ibid, p. 281. 


a feature which allowed for the suppression 
of the pillars as a mass, leaving only their 
exterior shells | Two-storeyed compart- 
ments are open in the interior of each pil- 
lar. 

Zvartnotz always showed that it was pos- 
sible to develop such cylindrical vaults 
and to hollow out the pillars. There, one 
sees narrow vaults between the niche-but- 
tresses and cupola, with a chamber on the 
second storey of each pillar. At Bana, the 
architect developed a plan germinated at 
Zvartnotz. (Fig. 39) 

We may say that the architect took the 
church of Bosra, and by transforming its 
plan boldly, created Zvartnotz. By the 
same method, in transforming Zvartnotz, 
he developed the church at Bana. The 
evolution of architecture on Armenian soil 
is like an unbroken chain. 

A nearly like evolutionary process was 
1esponsible for the development of another 
type, that of the Church of Bagaran. 


The Bagaran Type of Structure 

Generally speaking, narrow cylinder 
vaults between the cupola and the niche- 
buttresses are found in the quadrilobe type 
ef structure. At first insignificant, these 
vaults later become wider and finally con- 
tributed to the rending of the angular mass. 
This we saw in the Bana Church, and we 
meet with it again in the Bagaran type of 
structure. 

In the church of Bagaran, built in the 
Seventh century, these barrel vaults have 
been widened and square compartments, 
built into the corners, have walls hollowed 
out with large semi-arched bays in such 
a manner that the fragments of the remain- 
mg walls are found transformed into pil- 
lars. The space of the compartments is tied 
in the central area. (Fig. 26) 

Whether the four supports of Bagaran 
were contemporaneous with the church’s 
foundation in the Seventh century, or were 
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the result of a Tenth century reconstruc- 
tion has not been established with cer- 
tainty. Strzygowski attributes to the 
Seventh century, Thoramanian to the 
‘Tenth.*8 

However it may be, the Bagaran church 
shows the breaking up of the solid mass in- 
to isolated supports. But this procedure is 
a sketchy one. The pillars are heavy, 
short, and still constitute a part of the mass. 
The bays are relatively insignificant. 


In well developed examples of this type, 
the supports are fairly distant from the sur- 
rounding walls, are detached from the 
mass and are thin; the space of the com- 
partments is united more integrally with 
the central space. It is the cross-inscribed 
type with four pillars and protruding apses. 
After its reconstruction in the Seventh cen- 
tury, the Cathedral of Etchmiadzin was of 
this type, as was the Church of Germigny- 
des-Pres in France, a structure showing the 
marks of Oriental influence. (Fig. 25) 

In the Bagaran type, the nich-buttresses 
began to lose their exclusive supporting 
role, sharing that function with the pillars. 
Although this was not manifested as such 
in the church of Bagaran, it is clear never- 
tneless that in other churches of the same 
type the barrel vaults are of fully develop- 
ed form. Thus, in the Cathedral of Etch- 
miadzin, the niche-buttresses are not but- 
tresses but rather apses adding wealth to 
the interior area. The simultaneous use of 
the niches an1 pillars created a sort of 
duality — a repetitious and unnecessary 
use of two motifs, one of which would have 
sufficed, as for example in the Dvin cathe- 
drals, begun in 606, and in the Church of 
the Mother of God in Thalin (Seventh 
century). Several reservations should be 
made on the subject of these two monu- 
inents, both of which do not belong entire- 
ly to the central Bagaran type, but rather 





48 Ibid, pp. 231, 236. 
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exemplify the fusion of the longitudinal 
and central forms of structure. There is 
1eason to believe the apses at Dvin and 
‘Tnalin are later additions;*® they show 
nonetheless thot apses are not tectonic 
necessities in churches bearing separated 
pillars. (Fig. 16, 33) 

The problem was soon solved by the Ar- 
menian architect. In this type of structure 
he did away with the niche-buttresses; and 
there appeared the cruciform church with 
supports, in its pure and crystalized form. 
After what has been said, we are unwill- 
ing to conclude, as did Strzygowski, that 
the cross-shaped structure was created by 
the suppression of the supporting niche of 
the Bagaran type. The two types might 
have been able to exist independently; but 
rhe parallelism of the evolution of Zvart- 
notz-Bana and Bagaran is perhaps not 
accidental. In the case of Armenia, an 
independent evolution probably took place 
which, beginning with the transformation 
of the Bagaran, or Zvartnotz type, termin- 
ated in the cross-shaped structure. 


The Cruciform Church 


In churches cf cruciform type, niche-but- 
tresses are replaced by cylinder vaults. 
When the vaulted arms are outwardly ex- 
tended. the church is cross-shaped. 

Cylinder vaults and _niche-buttresses 
have like functions. They help support the 
cupola and widen the interior area. They 
are then interchangeable. For example, at 
the churches of Lmbatavank (Seventh cen- 
tury), St. Ananias, Alaman (637), and 
Nerseh Kamsarakan, at Thalin (the small 
church built in 689) the arms of the cross 
consist in part of niches, in part of cylinder 
vaults. Then too, in the octagonal church 
at Irind, a vault is substituted for the East- 
ern niche. (Fig. 87, 35, 36, 23) 

The cross-shaped church, however, did 
not enjoy a great deal of popularity in Ar- 


49 Ibid, p. 214. 
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menia. The cruciform church may also be 
of the inscribed type, having four free- 
standing pillars which is a feature already 
discussed with regard to the Bagaran 
church. In Armenia, a central plan was 
not adhered to strictly, and the building 
extended out from west to east, thus merg- 
iug longitudinal and central types. 


This fusion was realized by adding a 
cupola to a basilica, as for instance at the 
Tekor church; one cannot help but note 
with what wisdom the architect moved in 
solving the difficult problem of transform- 
ing a basilica into a building with a dome. 
In changing the basilica to a domed struc- 
ure, he had to support the cupola by re- 
placing the cylinder vaults parallel to the 
axis of the building by a system of four 
arches built under the cupola in the shape 
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of a cross. These important changes re- 
sulted in the creation of the longitudinal 
cruciform domed church. (Fig. 15) 

According to Thoramanian, the cupolas 
of the great church of Odzoun and the 
Cathedral at Mren are also additions to 
former basilicas. Supporting Thoraman- 
ian, Strzygowski admits the cupolas of 
Tekor and Odzoun were later additions, 
but he believes®® that the admirable pro- 
portions of the Mren church were results 
‘f the simultaneousness of the construc- 
tion of all its parts. (Fig. 8, 31) 

Having once achieved the fusion of the 
basilica type with the cupola, the archi- 
tect continued his efforts to perfect the new 
style. He did away shortly with those fea- 


50 Ibid, p. 201; Strzygowski, Baukunst, Il, pp. 
306-307. 
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tures found useless to the new tectonic 
needs. He disregarded the lateral portico 
which was a component part of a basilica 
since it supported the lateral naves but an 
unnecessary element in a structure whose 
cupola is amply supported by pillars and 
and cylinder vaults. The disappearance of 
ihe portico was also occasioned by changes 
in ecclesiastical needs. It no longer serv- 
ed as the refuge for penitents and catechu- 
mens since these people were admitted 
freely into the church interior. 

The fusion of the basilica and the cupola 
did not seem to be the only method of de- 
veloping a cruciform edifice. As manifes- 
ted by Bagaran, the longitudinal domed 
church with four pillars could very well 
have been created under the influence of 
the central-plan church. The evolution has 
been a complex one, influenced by several 
factors. 

The new type of structure finally crystal- 
ized — a cupola, four pilliars, four cylinder 
vaults and four compartments developed 
trom each other and solving the problems 
of balance and space. To conform to litur- 
gical specifications, three apses were built 
at the eastern side of the edifice. 

The longitudinal domed churches at 
I)vin and Thalin, already touched upon 
in this study, and the Bagaran church (631- 
639), which has had a portico, and others, 
have very wide proportions, and show their 
linship with the basilica. In more evolved 
specimens of the type, a more contracted 
form is followed, the proportions are more 
compact, concentrated so to speak around 
the cupola. Of this type are Gayane of 
(630), the Cathedral of 
Mren (638-640), which was perhaps ori- 
ginally a pagan basilica without cupola, the 
churches at Akori (661-667), St. Stephen 
vf Nakhichevan (Seventh century), in 
which the Oriental pillars are joined to the 
apse,®! and finally the Cathedral of Ani 


According to Thoramanian, in the case of 


Vagharshapat 
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(989-1001), built by Tiridates, the Arme- 
nian architect. The latter edifice seems to 
condense with a general simplicity all the 
Armenian architectural forms, while anti- 
cipating more or less the Gothic style. (Fig. 
29, 31, 34, 41; Pl. VIII-X) 

When the four pillars are joined in pairs 
to the longitudinal walls, the result is the 
creation of a new type called by Strzygow- 
ski, the “domed hall-church” ( Kuppelhalle ) 
m order to emphasize the unbroken one- 
ness of the interior space unmarked by pil- 
lars. Here there was no change in the tec- 
tonic system: the cupola still rested on four 
pillars and four cylinder vaults. As in the 
case of the longitudinal churches with free- 
standing supports, the “doomed hall- 
churches” had at first very wide propor- 
tions. Witness the churches of Ptghni 
(first half of the Sixth century), the church 
of Shirakavan (a Ninth century monument 
which imitated the church of Thalish), and 
that of Shoghakat at Vagharshapat (Sev- 
enth century, but later remodeled). From 
the Sixth to the Tenth centuries, the pro- 
portions of buildings of this type contracted. 
Shortly after the Tenth century, the “hall- 
churches” acquired their definitive form 
and became the predominating type in Ar- 
menian architecture. Fine examples of this 
are the follow'ng: the three churches of 
Khtskonk (of these St. Stephan’s was built 
Lefore the Tenth century); the three 
churches of Khochavank (Horomos) — St. 
Minas (between 930-953), St. George (be- 
tween 1013-1021), St. John (1038)5%; St. 
Gregory in Khochavank village, the 


the church at Akori, this would be the result 
of rebuilding done in the Tenth-Eleventh 
centuries. 


According to a few savants (Alishan, Rivoira, 
etc.) the church of St. John was burned in 
982 by the Mussulmans and was restored in 
1038 (Rivoira, Moslem Architecture, pp. 216- 
220). But Thoramanian shows that what he 
talked about was the burning of the wooden 
buildings of the edifice. The church of St. 
John was founded and not restored in 1038 
(Thoramanian, Materiaux, pp. 298-305). 
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PLATE XI — The Haghbat Monastery. To the left, the Church of the Holy Cross 





(Xth C.); to the right, the Belfry (1245). 


churches at Argina (between 972-991), at 
Haghbat (Tenth century), constructed by 
Tiridates the architect, and at Sanahin 
(961); the cathedrals of Bagnair (between 
¢77-989) and Tailar (Tenth century); the 
principal church at Marmashen (986- 
1029); Makaravank (1001 or before); St. 
Gregory's church at Ketcharrouk (1003); 
Gueghardavank, (1215); Church of Tigran 
Honentz at Ani 1215); Saghomasavank 
(1215); Ohanavank (1217), and a number 
of other dating to the decadence of Ar- 
menian architecture, in the Fifteenth to 
seventeenth centuries. (Fig. 13, 30, 32, 40, 
53, 57-58, 56, 55, 64, 54, 63, 65, 61; Pl. XI) 
The striking longitudinalism of the first 
domed hall-churches is an indication of the 


origins of that type of structure. The dom- 
ed hall church would have been created at 
least in part by the addition of a cupola 
to a longitudinal one-naved vaulted edifice, 
just as the domed basilica would have been 
created by the addition of a cupola to a 
three-naved basilica. This does not ex- 
clude other evolutionary agents. Archi- 
tectural creation is always complex, and 
one cannot explain it by an isolated hypo- 
thesis. 

As already pointed out, in the cruciform 
type of structure, the weight of a cupola is 
borne by pillars and vaults. Consequently, 
the heavy parts of the exterior walls oppo- 
site the vaults are no longer tectonically 
necessary and might be done away with. 
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This method was followed by Byzantine 
and Russian architects. They reduced the 
width of the walls and pierced them with 
larger windows; the interior structure was 
iraceable through the wall and was dis- 
closed outside. 

Nothing like this was done in Armenian 
architecture. The builder did not reduce 
the width of the walls and did not build 
large windows into them, although the wall 
no longer was called upon to bear a weight. 
Sometimes, the wall is relatively thin; but 
this reduction is not revealed by architec- 
tonic means. No indication of the inter- 
nal structure is given on the outside. The 
outer wall of the building is still solid and 
flat.*> A blind arcade is often built into 
these walls with no connection with the in- 
ternal divisions. 

It seems that in developing a new tec- 
tonic method in which the weights are no 
longer borne by solid masses the Armenian 
architect did not disregard the ideas as- 
sociated with the mass. Although the pos- 
sibility was before him, the architect had 
no inclination to hollow out or suppress 
the mass of the wall. He did so consci- 
entiously since on other occasions he bold- 
ly pierced through the wall, as we shall 
see. 

Recesses are found on the facades of the 
cathedrals at Shirakavan, Arghina and Ani. 
Instead of corresponding to the interior 
divisions, they lighten the walls precisely 
‘vhere the stress would have been the great- 
est against the pillars. This illogicalness 
can be explained by the fact that the Ar- 
menian architect continued to treat the con- 
struction as a solid mass — to be hewn and 
chiseled — even when this procedure was 


53 This is in relation to the later edifices of the 
Tenth century. In the Seventh century, the 
windows were large. Thus, in the Thalish 
cathedral, the architect, availing himself of 
the presence of solid pillars, built in a num- 
ber of large windows. But even in this case 
the wall presented an exterior uninterrupted 
surface. 


jot justified by tectonic requirements. ( Fig. 
40, 41; Pl. VIII on p. 25) 

M. Grabar is responsible for a highly his- 
toric explanation of the genesis of these 
recesses. In the north and south of the 
Ani Cathedral, he says, traces of niche-but- 
tresses are maintained. On each side, two 
exterior recesses were sunken into the 
corresponding wall at those places where 
the wall protrudes inwardly. The outer 
recesses and the inner protruding elements 
give the impression of a truncated niche- 
buttress. This impression, says Garbar, is 
not an accidental one, for it shows that an 
edifice such as that of the Cathedral of Ani 
:night in reality rise from a quatrefoil with 
four niche-buttresses and four corner ele- 
ments. 

M. Grabar explains this phenomenon as 
iollows: “a quatrefoil mausoleum with four 
corner elements had exterior depressions 
Letween the nich-buttresses and the cor- 
uers; these same depressions were the em- 
bryos of the later exterior recesses. Later, 
in such churches as the Cross of Mtzhet 
in Georgia (between 619-639), the depres- 
sions are already rather stressed and are 
beginning to take the form of niches. In 
such other churches as Hripsime in Ar- 
menia. (618), the exterior niche-buttress 
and the angles are arranged in a single line 
and the perimeter of the church is in the 
torm of a rectangle. Yet the traces of their 
vrigin are very visible. The exterior decora- 
tive bands which run around the three faces 
of the niche-buttress, each of which is 
broken by a window, are highly reminis- 
vent of the time when the niche-buttress 
was really a protruding and independent 
element on the outside. Thus we do not 
agree with other savants as Tokarski®*, who 
have said that the solid unbroken wall was 
the origin of the evolution, the exterior 
niches being broken later on with three 
windows in order to provide light for the 


54 Tokarski, op. cit., pp. 82-94. 
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apses. In certain churches of this type, as 
for instance that at Karakilliseh in Siunik, 
Armenia (Seventh century ), the supporting 
niches so sharply emphasize the exterior 
that their original freedom from the un- 
broken wall is a very evident fact. (Fig. 
19, Pl. IV on p. 17) 

According to M. Grabar, towards the end 
of the evolutionary phase, with the birth 
of the pillars ir the interior of the church, 
the niche-buttresses became more and more 
atrophied and stunted, and would have dis- 
appeared almost entirely, as in such an edi- 
fice as the Cathedral of Ani. Only the pro- 
iruding elements of the interior walls and 
the exterior recesses remained as decora- 
tive features, recalling the former nich- 
buttress.©> (Fig. 41, Pl. VIII on p. 25) 

M. Grabar’s views explain several things. 
The obstinate persistance of the exterior 
recess, even when it carried no construc- 
tive purpose, was explained by his histori- 
cal thesis. Once again, the tie between 
Armenian architecture and the pagan mau- 
soleum is shown and at the same time, 
Grabar’s evolutionary thesis allows for an 
even better understanding of the evolution 
indicated by Strzygowski in his critical 
study of the church at Bagaran: the crea- 
tion of the cross-inscribed edifice with pil- 
lars by the suppression of the niche-but- 
tresses and the development of the cylin- 
drical vault. The phenomena noted by the 
two savants bear certain affinities, stress- 
ing as both do the decline of the niche-but- 
tress, a development conditioned by the 
appearance of isolated supports. (Fig. 26) 

Many cross-inscribed churches show not 
a irace of the survival of the niche-buttress 
such as was found in the Ani Cathedral at 
times. The plans of these edifices are based 
en the rectangle. If recesses were hollow- 
ed out in the exterior, they seem to have 


55 Grabar, op. cit., pp. 161 and following. I 


have been authorized also to cite the oral 
testimony of Mr. Grabar in this essay. 


been accidental with no organic connection 
with the entire plan. (The recesses of the 
Cathedral of Ani were organic to the struc- 
ture.) It is easy to conclude, then, that 
im certain cases the cross-inscribed church 
could have been derived from a quatrefoil 
mausoleum while, in other cases, that type 
could have been the result of a combina- 
tion of a basilica and a central plan; the 
exterior recesses could have been added 
automatically without any connection with 
the general composition of the building. 


Longitudinal Edifices 


The longitudinal edifice of either one or 
three naves was well known in Armenia. 
The ponderous stone vaults of these build- 
ings called for massive supports. The 
chapels and the primitive vaulted churches 
of Armenia were striking in their massivity, 
their solid, unbroken walls, the size of their 
stones and the absence or rare incidence 
of windows. Some of these chapels were 
constructed in pagan times, later being 
adapted to the Christian cult, as at Karan- 
lough, Eghvard, Kapreli, Armtlou and Agh- 
evnatoun.56 Other chapels went up in 
the Christian area. An apse was added to 
the east side of the edifice to cope with 
liturgical needs. The churches at Eghvard 
and Shirvandjough have transversal ribbed 
arches in the interior. This is perhaps a 
rough sketch, but only a sketch, of the de- 
composition of the mass. The vaults and 
walls retain their width. (Fig. 6, 3) 

In the church of the Citadel of Ani (622), 
the decomposition of the mass is more ad- 
vanced. The ribbed arches rest on engag- 
ed columns, and the longitudinal walls are 
further hollowed out by blind arches rest- 
ing on the same engaged pillars. In this 
complicated but logical tectonic system, 
the pillars play an important role since they 
shoulder simultaneously the two series of 


56 Thoramanian, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 
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disburdening arches — those of the vaults, 
and those of the walls. (Fig. 28) 

Resting on a solid base and crowned by 
a common capital, each pillar is subdivided 
in turn by two small columns engaged to 
fhe corners with fluting between them. 
The subdivision marks the vertical stress 
of the pillar. 

The capitals are particularly interesting 
and somewhat fantastic, showing distant 
relationship to old eastern influences which 
are in contrast to the habitual austerity of 
the Armenian forms. Animal heads, per- 
haps representing the evangelists, decorate 
the extremities of the capitals. 

The principle of the double decomposi- 
tion of the vault and wall is apparent once 
again in the “Georgian” church at Ani 
(1820). The pillars of the church on the 
citadel are found twice again in the 
churches of Rahan (probably Eight cen- 


PLATE I — The Tekor Church (V-VI Centuries). 





tury) and Clonmacnoise (also Eighth cen- 
tury), both in Ireland.5" 


Basilicas 

Armenia boasts a group of great basili- 
cas, with a single or triple apse, with vaults, 
two rows of square pillars and three naves, 
of which the center nave rises relatively 
little when compared to the lateral naves. 
This is the common type of eastern basilica 
which spread with some variations, over 
Asia Minor, central and southern Syria, and 
northern Mesopotamia. 


We know that the Hellenic basilica 
spread along the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean in another form; in place of the vault, 
it had architraves and wooden roofing and 
in place of massive pillars, round and 
lighter columns; the central nave was raised 
considerably over the lateral naves and 


57 Henry, op. cit., pp. 176-179. 
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The Tekor Church (V-VI Centuries). The apse on the north porch: 
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the higher parts of the walls were broken 
with windows. These two types of basi- 
licas were often entangled together, and 
the characteristic features of one were 
often incorporated into the other. 

The Hellenistic basilica established itself 
in northern Syria in a different form. The 
Syrian used arches instead of architraves, 
the former being more familiar elements 
in the East. Columns assumed a heavy 
character, the better to support the weight 
of the arches. Sometimes, under the in- 
fluence of the ancient eastern civilizations, 
the naves were separated not by isolated 
support, but by solid unbroken walls.®* 

The Armenian basilicas are best repre- 
sented by the monuments at Kassakh, Ere- 
rouk, Ashtarak, Eghvard (the latter be- 
tween 574-604), and others. The Church 
of St. Mary at Artik (Sixth century), with 
three vaulted parallel halls, cupola and 
three apses, presents an unusual type, an 
intermediary between the simple basilica 
and the domed basilica. (Fig. 12, 11, 9, 14 
18) 

In his brilliant The Temple of Tekor, 
Thoramanian showed that the Church of 
Tekor, in its actual form with four pillars 
and cupola, is the result of many recon- 
structions. He said that the Tekor church 
was originally a simple rectangle in form, 
with apse, and two rows of three pillars 
in the interior. Later, a rectangular apse 
was added to the eastern section. At the 
time of the second reconstruction, two east- 
ern compartments were added, and the en- 
tire edifice was encircled by a portico. The 
third reconstruction would have consisted 
in the transformation of the rectangular 
apse into a semi-circular one. During a 
fourth reconstruction, in the Sixth and 
Seventh centuries, a cupola resting on four 
pillars was added, after some necessary 
constructional readjustments. The actual 


58 Baltrusaitis, L’eglise cloisonee. 


formula of the cupola belonged to the 
Tenth century®®. (Fig. 7, 15, Pi. I, 11). 

When was the original Tekor edifice 
constructed? Before the Christian era, 
Thoramanian asserts categorically. Com- 
paring Tekor to other Armenian basilicas, 
he came to these conclusions: “In my 
opinion, the structures at Tekor and Kas- 
sakh were simply pagan temples; and the 
others, if they were not temples, were at 
least primitive Armenian churches built 
under the influence of pagan forms, al- 
though more probably the other analogous 
edifices might have been pagan temples.” 

Those “others” were the basilicas of Ash- 
tarak and Ererouk, the domed cathedral at 
Mren, where the cupola was a later ad- 
dition as in the case of Tekor, and the 
church at Odzoun, likewise with a later 
added cupola which, according to the con- 
vincing argument of Thoramanian, does 
not date from the Eighth century, as has 
been believed without proof after the testi- 
mony of Alishan, but was rather typical of 
the Fifth century, an edifice encircled by a 
portico. (Pl. III) 

A certain number of pagan Armenian 
temples might have had porticos when they 
were built, while others, such as Tekor, 
might have been given porticos during the 
Christian era and under Syrian influence. 
The one-naved churches, as those at Dirak- 
lar, Eghvard and Garni (the small one-nave 
church) might have had porticos on one or 
both of their long sides. (Fig. 9, 11, 31, 
8, 1, 6, 4) 

All the archaeological and historical ar- 
guments of Thoramanian cannot be dis- 
cussed here. With him, let us bring to mind 
only that the Armenian historians who 
chronicled the founding of even insignifi- 
cant churches made no mention at all of 
the construction of these enormous basili- 
cas, a fact which leads us to conclude that 
these monuments had already been con- 


59 Thoramanian, of. cit., pp. 185-220. 
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structed in their times. But Strzygowski 
and his collaborator, H. Gluck, advanced 
another explanation in this regard. The 
one-nave edifices of the Diraklar type re- 
present the ancient and autochthon tradi- 
tions of the country, and are connected at 
the same time to the longitudinal edifices 
at Tur-Abdin, in northern Mesopotamia, 
which in their turn represent the ancient 
tradition of the East. The three-nave basi- 
licas as such would not have been known 
before Christianity; they would have been 
introduced with the Syrian influence of the 
Fifth-Seventh centuries, and would have 
disappeared with it. Tekor and Ererouk 
in particular would have been result not 
of many reconstructions, but would have 
been built in a single effort, as their Syrian 
prototypes. Strzygowski nevertheless made 
one concession to Thoramanian; he agreed 
with the latter that the cupola of Tekor 
was a later addition to the early basilica. 


Strzygowski’s views reflect in part his 
desire to repudiate the importance of Syro- 
Hellenism in Armenian architecture while 
extolling the role of Iran in the same con- 
nection. And, since Iran knew the cupola, 
Strzygowski attempted to show that in Ar- 
menia, too, from the beginning of the 
Christian era, the everyday type of monu- 


ment was the cupola edifice and not the 
basilica. 


It would seem that the problem still rests 
unsolved. But not a single fact is offered 
if refutation of the existence of basilicas in 
pagan Armenia. 


In the first place, the country had long 
known, even before the advent of the Ar- 
menians, the great longitudinal temples 
with porticos as is proved by the Khorsa- 
bad relief (Eighth century B.C.) which 
shows the temple at Musasir being built be- 
fore 810 B.C. Unfortunately, nothing can 


60 Strzygowski, Baukunst, I, pp. 373-403. 


be said about the interior arrangement of 
this temple. 


Secondly, the subterranean Pythagorean 
basilica of Rome, built in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius (41-54, our era), curi- 
ously enough is in the form of an Eastern 
basilica and, more exactly, in the form of 
the Armenian variant of the latter as re- 
stored by Thoramanian, with two rows of 
three pillars, with the difference that the 
Roman basilica had a semi-circular apse. 
The Pythagorean cult had its sources in the 
east. “Zoroaster the first, consecrated to 
Mithra, the creator and sire of all things, 
a natural cave watered by springs and cov- 
ered with flowers and foliage. This cave 
represented the form of the world created 
by Mithra.... Carried away by these con- 
victions, the Pythagoreans, and after them 
Plato himself, referred to the world as a 
cave and a cavern.”61 


The Pythagorean sanctuary at Samos 
actually represents a cave, probably bor- 


. rowing its form from the subterranean 


sanctuary.® 


Like types of basilicas are found in the 
East. The pillars separating the naves are, 
by their proportions, more rather portions 
of wall than isolated supports. But it was 
in the East that the naves were separated 
by full walls.** Consequently, if an East- 
ern influenced basilica could have existed 
at Rome in the first century A.D., would 
it be surprising that Armenia, an integral 
part of the Eastern world, might also have 
known the basilica? 


Thirdly, it is possible that the two inde- 
pendent edifices at Hatra, Iran, are really 
temples, being divided by two parallel 
walls into three naves, one of which was a 
portico, the other a rectangular protruding 
61 Porphyrus, De ante nymparum, 6. 

62 Carcopino, Lea ee pythagoricienne, 


Paris, 1926, pp. 212-21 
63 Baltrusaitis, op. cit. 
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apse.** It would seem that Iran knew at 
an early date temples divided into three 
naves by two parallel walls, and bearing a 
rectangular apse. On the other hand, a 
large number of European sanctuaries de- 
dicated to the worship of the Persian god 
Mithra are also monuments of three naves 
and two parallel walls, with protruding 
rectangular apses.6° The walls of these 
European sanctuaries are much narrower 
and support at times not vaults but wooden 
roofs or imitation vaults made of light ma- 
terials. 

As revealed by excavations, these mith- 
reums belong generally to the third century 
A.D.; and their appearance brings to mind 
the heavy eastern constructions. The Mith- 
raic cult passed from Iran into Europe, as 
shown by Cumont, by traversing Ar- 
menia, Asia Minor and Pontus. The facts 
show that Armenia became familiar with 
Mithra and his temples. King Tiridates I 
tried to initiate Emperor Nero in the cult 
of Mithra.** In preaching Christianity, 
Gregory the Illuminator “went also to the 
temple of Mihr (Mithra), called the son 
of Aramazd, in the city of Bagaiaridj in the 
Persian idiom, and razed it, too, to its very 
foundation.”** All this points to the fact 
that temples with blind walls separating 
three naves were known in Iran, and that 
the West knew them under Iranian influ- 
ence. The tie was established in Armenia 
which had familiarized itself. with Mithra 
and his sanctuaries. By what anomaly 
would Armenia have been able to ignore 
these three-nave edifices? Of a certainty, 
the structures with three blind walls separ- 


64 A. U. Pope, A survey of Persian art, 1938 
vol. 1, p. 432. 

85 Fr. Cumont, Textes et manuments figures re- 
latifs aux mysteres de Mithra, Vol. 2, Brus- 
sels, 1899; Capreae, Italie, vol. II, fig. 86; 
Varlely Dacie, vol. Il, fig. 124; 

La Haute Germanie, vol. Il, fig. 248 and 281; 
Petronell, Pannonie, vol. Il, fig. 444. 
6 Dio Cassius, ey of Rome, L. LIL, 1-7. 
87 Agatangelos, CX. 


ating three naves and the regular basilicas 
with pillars are different things. The first 
might well have given birth to the second. 
In Iran, then, “Nestorian and Jacobite 
three-nave churches must be considered as 
oblong halls joined together to make one 
single unit, with walls separating the halls 
changed into rows of pillars.”6* 

Fourthly, Tekor’s original form, restored 
by Thoramanian, a simple rectangle with 
two rows of supports and without apses, 
exists effectively. The Second century A. 
D. basilica at Apamea, in Syria, is also of 
this type, the single difference being in the 
pillars which are replaced by four pairs of 
columns. The rectangular periphery with 
interior supports is found also in the Tem- 
ple of Zeus in Kanaouat, Syria, date un- 
known, and in the mitraeum of Dura-Euro- 
pos (Third century A.D.), which has in- 
terior rectangular apses. 

And fifth, the form given Tekor after its 
first reconstruction — a rectangle of three 
naves with a rectangular protruding apse 
— is found likewise in other buildings dat- 
ing from the same period. The paleochrist- 
ian church of Uyun in southern Syria, now 
destroyed, had a rectangular protruding 
apse and probably, judging from the ruins, 
two rows of interior supports.®® A second 
example of the same type of structure was 
offered by Thormanian himself in his work 
published in 1942.7? The ancient church 
in the Armenian village of Molla Kasum, 
built probably before the fifth century, had 
a rectangular protruding apse. The church 
at Diraklar also of the same period had a 
like apse. (Fig. 1) 

Countries neighboring on Armenia, then, 
were literally strewn with variants of three- 
naved churches. It would have been a 
curious thing if Armenia had remained 
ignorant of these types of edifices. 

68 Pope, op. cit. vol. I, pp. 563-564. 
69 Butler, Ancient A 


rchitecture in ‘yria, 
1914, div. II, section A, part 5, p. 331. 
7 Thoramanian, op. cit., p. 244. 
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There is no reason to believe that the 
only churches with porticos where those at 
Tekor and Ererouk. Thormanian’s opinion 
that the one-nave Armenian edifices had 
porticos is well founded, being confirmed 
by Syrian likenesses, as for instance the 
Jewish synagogue of Dura-Europos, built 
around 240 A.D., and some Syrian one nav- 
ed churches. There are even analogies for 
the three-nave churches. Recent excava- 
tions have proved the presence of a por- 
tico around the church at Kassakh; and it 
is to be remembered that the Urartian 
temple at Musasir had a portico. The ques- 


tion then arises, was there any relation be- , 


tween the latter portico and those of the 
later longitudinal churches of Armenia? 


It is still too early to draw any definite 
conclusions on, or to reject, as did Strzy- 
gowski, Thoramanian’s contention that 
three-nave basilicas existed in pagan Ar- 
menia. 


As shown by Strzygowski himself, this 
was Thoramanian’s error: in tying himself 
closely to the established ideas of his time, 
Thoramanian searched for the origin of the 
Armenia basilica in Rome and classic 
Greece while at the same time underesti- 


mating local traditions and eastern influ- 
ence. 


Thoramanian was hesitant anent one de- 
tail of Tekor. The central arch of the west- 
ern portico as indicated by the intercolum- 
niation, was greater than the adjacent 
arches and must have cut the portico vault. 
How then could this arch have found junc- 
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tion with the portico? Thoramanian was 
unable to answer this question. 

We can suggest that the axis of the arch 
coincided with that of the corresponding 
portion of the vault so that the arch and | 
vault were concentric, bent uniformly and | 
rising over the lateral parts of the vaults. 
The Bizzos church at Ruweha, Syria (last 
quarter of the Sixth century), was of a like 
form, according to Butler’s restoration. In 
this connection it should be noted that in 
this church too, as at Tekor and Ererouk, 
the portico is a later addition of uncertain 
date. 

In this study, no attempt is made to play 
a part in solving the riddle of the Armen- | 
jan basilica. Rather, certain observations 
are being advanced relative to that general 
problem, and the possibility that pagan 
basilica actually existed in Armenia is 
broached. It is not surprising that nothing 
remains of such basilicas in Armenia. His- 
torians have testified as to with what zeal 
the propagators of Christianity destroyed 
the pagan sanctuaries. If the historical | 
accounts are exaggerated, they often are | 
too well founded to be purely figments of 
imagination. 

There is also another eventuality to con- 
sider. It is possible that such new features 
as porticos, porches and details of Syrian 
origin, entered Armenia during the period 
of Syrian influence in that country (Fifth- i 
Sixth centuries), and were added to the i 
pagan nucleus in order to satisfy the needs | 
of the Armenian clergy. | 


(To Be Continued) 
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Eghvard Church. 
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Tekor — Original form of the 5th C. The 
author’s plan after Thoramanian We have 
bound ourselves to the limits set by Thora- 
qmanian although this restoration does not re- 
solve all questions. The bays alternatively 
cepresent windows and doors as in Thoraman- 
jan’s plan. Cf. fig. 15. 
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10 
Exchmiadzin Cathedral. 
483-484, according to the re- 
storation of Thoramanian 
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Ashtarag Church. 
5th C. 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE V-VI CENTURIES 











































































































11 

Ererouk Church. 
From the end of the Sth C to the opening 
of the 6th. 
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Prghni Church. Eghvard Churcl 4 Tekor Church. 


First half of the 6th C, _ Built by Catholicos 1. o1,, in the 6ch-7th C., according to 
according to the inscriptions Moses (574-604) accord- archaeological evidence 
and research of Hovsepian. ing to the historians 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE VI-VII CENTURIES 
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: Church of St. Mary 


Avan Church. Arti 
tile by Cothoticn, bik. at Arték. Sth or 6th C. 


of Bagaran (590-611) 
according to Sebeos. 





16 
Dvin Cathedral. 
Begun in 606 according to Sebeos, and 
the archaeological evidence. 








21 
Agrak Church 
19 20 7th C. or earlier accord- 
Vagharshapat Mastara Church ing to Thoramanian. 
Church of S&. Heipsime. 7th C. according to inscriptions 
618 according to the in- and style. 


scriptions, Sebeos, etc. 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE VII CENTURY 





7 





24 
Eghvard Church. 
Built by Gregory 
Irind Church. Mamikonian. Ch 23 


Built by Gregory Mamikon- 
ian (661-682 or 662-685) 
according to historians. 









































Bagaran Church. 
624-631 according to the 


25 
Etchmiadzin — The Cathedral in the 7th Century (ex- 
cept for porticos) according to th: historians, archaec- 
ological evidence and especially Thoramaniaa 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE VII CENTURY 




















27 
Vagharshabat — Zvartnotz Church. 
644-652 according to Sebeos, and che archa:ological evidence. 








28 
Aai — The Citadel. Church of the Palace. 
622, accocding to the inscription. 
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Vagharshabat. Church of Se. 
Gayane. 630, except for the por- 
| tica, according to John Catholicos. 
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Mren Cathedral. 
and the Gate 





Thalish tieliis — Cotbiiad, 
669 according to an inscription 
and historians. 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE VII CENTURY 





34 


‘eon Akori — Church. 
10. ° . 
Church of the Mother of God. 7th C. pa by yore 
according to Stephen 
Taron. 


3 
sell 
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: Lmbatavank 
Thalin Church. Church. 7th C. 
689 according to 
an inscriptioa. 











if 


Mahmudjugh 
Church. 7th C 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE IX-X CENTURIES 






















































































Shirakavan. 
hen of Taron. 





39 41 
Bana Church (Province of Tak) — Built by the governor Ani Cathedral . 


Adernerseh (881-923) according to the Georgian chronology. 989-1001 according to an inscription 
Stephen of Taron, etc. 

















45 
Khtskonk. 
Caurch of St. Sarkis. 
1022 or 1027, accord. 
ing to Samuel of Aai. 


49 
Ani — the Citadel 
Church. 11th C. 
after archaeologi- 
cal evidence. 
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915 eccording to Thomas Ardzrouni. 





46 
Sarindj. 
10-1lth C. 


RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE X-XI CENTURIES 





Aboughamarentz ). 
10th C. according 
to an inscription 
and archaeological 
evidence. 
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Ani. 

Church of Sc. Savior. 
1035-1036. 


51 
Ani — 
Church of 
the Shep- 
herd. Lith C. 





























Ani — the 
Citadel Church 
llch C. 








——. 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE X-XI CENTURIES 





54 
Marmashen Church. 
986 (or 988) accor- 
ding co an imscription. 








55 
Haghbat. Church of the Holy Cross 
The west portico was added in 1185 
according to the inscriptions. 








57-58 ; 
Horomos. — Church of St. Joho. 1083, according to 
an inscription. 
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RELIGIOUS ARCHITECTURE XI-XIII CENTURIES 
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60 
Ani. — Church of the Apostles. 
Beginning of 11th C. accord- 
ing to an inscription, history 
and Tokarski. 





59 
Ani — Church of St. Gregory. Built in 1000 by King 
Gagik, according to Stephen of Taron and Samuel 
of Ani. 





61 
Ani—Church of St. Gre- 
gory (Tigran Honentz). 
1215 according to an in- 

scription. 
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63 
Ketcharrouk — the Monasterv. 
1—The great Church of St. 
Gregory in 1003; 2—the 12th 
or 13th C. portico; 3—the 
small Chapel of St. Nishan, 
middle of the 11th C.; 4—the 
church called “Cathedral” to the 
south of the mass, 
12th-13th C. 





Haridja — the Monastery founded in 

895: 1—The quatre-foil church of Sc. 

Gregory, 7th C; 2—the principal church, 

llth C. According to the inscriptions, 
Vartan, etc. 








Sananin — the Monastery founded in 966. 1—the Church of the 

Mother of God 10th C; 2—Church of Amenaprgitch (or the 

Virgin) 861; 3—Bctween churches 1 and 2, probably th: Academy 

founded by Gregory Magistros, llth C; 4—the Chapel of St. 

Gregory, 1061; 5—the Library, 11th-12ch C; 6—the Portico, 1181; 

7—Portica 1211; 8—Belfry. 13th C. All according to the 
inscriptions, etc. 
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Airi Vak (Ghueghard, Monastery of the Cavern). A. Portico; B. Church 
1215; C.E, Chapels; D. Church; G. Ora:ory . 13th C. according to the 


inscriptions. 
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PALACE 

















Vagharshabat — Zvartnotz. Palace of the Catholicos. Middle of the 7th 
Century according to Sebeos. 














JONATHAN 


By VAHAN TOTOVENTZ 
(Translated by James G. Mandalian) 


No one knew where or how Jonathan 
had learned the art of sculpture, but Jona- 
than had worked long at it, secretly, with 
rapture and an imperceptible inner urge. 
He had seen in the church the statue of 
the Crucifixion, the statues of angels, with 
their wings and their fresh tokens of sex, 
like small rose buds. He had also seen 
shattered statues in the old fortress of the 
city on the mountain, some heads without 
bodies, and some bodies without heads, 
all of which were cluttered in the dark 
room. There were statues on the walls of 
the fortress and on the ramparts, tall, crum- 
bled, and disfigured. 

And each time Jonathan had seen these 
fragments, his childish soul had been fill- 
ed with delight, followed by an inner, 
latent shudder which was the beginning 
of his creative urge, utterly unknown to his 
inner consciousness. And in the pottery 
of his father, unknown to the rest, he had 
started to mould human hands, heads, feet, 
all of them small, so very small, which he 
did not dare show to his father or his 
uncles, not even his grandfather who was 
so fond of him and who surely would have 
encouraged him with boundless affection. 
Besides these parts of the human body, he 
had moulded a small clay cart, just like 
his own cart with twin oxen. He had also 
moulded various kinds of fruit, leaves, and 
the figure of Christ on the cross. 

Presently, young Jonathan, shaken by 
the death of his grandfather, and seized 
with an intense urge to immortalize him, 


had ventured to sculpture his bust. After 


this, he busied himself freely sculpturing 
statues. He had never seen the hand of 
a master sculptor, nor heard his instruc 
tions. He even thought that no body in 
the world ever made a statue from clay, 
but made it directly from marble or bronze, 
and that the discovery of making statues 
from clay strictly belonged to him because 
he had never seen the process of creating 
a statue. Did not the hewer of stones 
fashion the tombstone direct from marble? 

By constant application Jonathan grasp- 
ed the forms of the body, with ordinary 
eyes he saw the imperceptible depths, he 
heights and the dimensions. After finish- 
ing the grandfather’s bust, his father began 
to follow the labors of his son with close 
attention. His slightest attempts at mould- 
ing filled him with a deep delight, but 
meanwhile he kept thinking: “Jonathan is 
18 now, my brothers and I are tired, how 
nice it would be if Jonathan took the 
wheel and started to build urns, vases and 
bowls.” 

His father Jeremiah kept thinking, but 
he never said anything to Jonathan, leav- 
ing him to do whatever his heart pleased. 
“There is still some strength left in my 
bones,” he said to himself, “I can work yet.” 

But Jonathan’s uncles, whose sons 


thumped the clay with bare feet, burned 
the furnace, raised the clay from the basins 
into the carts, and carried the brick on their 
backs, were complaining that Jonathan 
busied himself with trifles and did not put 
in any work, for the pottery and the entire 
business belonged to all. 
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“Jeremiah,” they would complain, “your 
son is useless. Will moulding heads fill 
up a stomach? One must work. His place 
is at the wheel.” 

Jeremiah could not deny that Jonathan 
could work at the wheel, because on sev- 
eral occasions he had seen him at the 
wheel, turning out wonderful vessels. When 
the complaints kept pouring in and when 
he saw that his father was crestfallen, Jona- 
than took to the wheel of his grandfather 
and under his fingers the soft clay took 
wonderful forms. The utensils he made 
had an entirely different form than the 
others, each different from the other. He 
never repeated a form, but, before long, 
he got tired of it, left the wheel, and re- 
tiring to a corner, he began to mould an 
angry fist which struck out from the clay’s 
chaotic mass, a stooping tired back, a head, 
etc. 


The heads he fashioned were like his 
head, the only source which he could copy 
by watching it in a broken mirror. The 
more Jonathan’s product was at a premium 
at the market, the louder the uncles com- 
plained and demanded that Jonathan put 
an end to his casual work, and take the 
wheel from morning till sunset. 

Jonathan’s cousins joined in the chorus 
of protest. “Is Jonathan the grain of the 
upper field?” they griped. “Are we don- 
keys, while he is the horse?” 

The complaints steadily became insuffer- 
able, especially when the city started the 
constructions. “They want bricks, Jere- 
miah,” one of the brothers observed, “but 
Jonathan is not working. We had better 
separate, we to ours, you to yours, we are 
brothers after all.” 


Jeremiah would hold Jonathan’s head in 
his hands, and gazing into the blue of his 
eyes, would say: “Jonathan, my son they 
want bricks.” And Jonathan, sad and in 
despair, would pick up the primitive square 


frame, bare his feet, and put out bricks 
from morning till night. 

After the evening supper which consist- 
ed of a porridge of sour milk, when they 
rose to retire for the night, Jonathan, lying 
there on his cool bed on the rooftop, would 
gaze into the stars which dropped from 
the cool clear sky, his eyes filled with tears. 
The mother would approach the son, and 
seeing his tears, would caress his head and 
would ask: 

“Jonathan, my stripling, why are you 
crying?” 

And Jonathan would answer like a five 
year old child: 

“I won't make bricks.” 

“Your father is old; son you owe it to 
him to help him.” 

Jonathan would stare at his mother, sil- 
ent and sad. And the mother would con- 
fuse the tears of his blue eyes with the 
stars of heaven. The tears froze like the 
extinguished stars, sleep descended on 
Jonathan’s tired body, and the mother, af- 
ter kissing his sun-baked forehead, would 
retire. 

At dawn, when the morning star 
still shone in the sky like a pearl against 
the blue of the sapphire, Jonathan would 
bounce from his bed, and racing to the 
pottery, would start his daily work. The 
coolness of the clay would inflame his 
blood with laughter. His father would 
come in, and approaching him, would 
watch his work. Here was a hand which 
jutted out of the dark mass of clay, two 
to three times larger than the natural size, 
with swollen veins. The father read in 
that hand the living biography of a man 
who had toiled in physical labor for half a 
century, pictured his forehead burned by 
the wind and the sun, and his coarse bend- 
ing back. He then would shake his head 
with inward delight mingled with deep 
misgivings. He felt that his son had some- 
thing here, but what that something was 
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he could not say. His face would be lit 
with a smile which was like the flow of a 
gentle brook, a lucid shining wave which 
inundated the darkness of his soul. 

But when his uncles and cousins show- 
ed up and fixed him with their dark looks, 
Jonathan would wrap up his works in a 
shroud and would hasten to the wheel of 
his grandfather which now belonged to 
him. The wheel would turn briskly, and 
under Jonathan’s fingers the clay would 
take new and astounding forms. How- 
ever, the thing which intrigued Jonathan 
were the various secrets of the shape of the 
human body. Often, at nights, he would 
secretly enter the pottery when no one 
was there, and stripping himself, under the 
candle light, he would observe his body 
and see that not one point of his body was 
frozen, but was constantly changing, an 
infinite rise and fall of depths and heights. 
but when under the same candle light he 
observed his handiwork, he saw that it was 
not a living body. There was only the 
general appearance of a body. 

The young potter, who wanted to be a 
sculptor, had no idea of models, but felt 
that if he had one which he could copy, 
the lines of the body would be more exact. 
He moulded the parts of the body watching 
himself in the mirror, but he felt that that 
was not enough. 


2. 

One day Jonathan left home without 
saying a word and there was no news of 
him for a long time. His mother improvis- 
ed a song over him, she sang it and wept. 
His father, every time he saw grand- 
father’s empty wheel, shed tears over the 
utensils Jonathan had fashioned. Mar- 
garet married and lost the rose of her body. 
David grew up, did not relish the work 
in the pottery and entered into private 
business. And one day, when Jeremiah, 
seated at his wheel, was working on a jar, 
suddenly his hands and feet stopped mov- 
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ing. He made a last, supreme effort to 
continue his work but to no avail. They 
picked him up, put him in a cart, and car- 
ried him home. At the threshhold he heard 
the hapless mother’s crying over her curly- 
haired, blue-eyed son. They put him on 
his bed, and Jeremiah, the son of Andreas, 
without any convulsions, and without the 
terrors of death, silently and peacefully 
closed his eyes. They buried him beside 
the grandfather. 

One year after Jeremiah’s death, one eve- 
ning, his wife, according to her custom, was 
burning incense and singing the song 
which she had composed over her son. 
David was not in the city, he had gone to 
southern lands to purchase goods. On his 
return, he found his parents resting beside 
the grandfather, above the upper basin. 
He crossed himself, shed a few tears, and 
remembered Jonathan whose longing had 
shattered the life of his parents. 

David no longer wanted to remain in 
that land. He sold his merchandise and 
moved to the south were the tawny, flaming 
damsel had enchanted his soul. On his 
departure, he kissed his old sister and said 
to her: 

“Take good care of their graves.” 

Margaret asked him: 

“If Jonathan returns, what shall I say?” 

“He will never return.” David replied, 
dejected. 

“He will return,” Margaret said, with 
conviction. 

And the brother and the sister parted. 

When in the springs the floods rose, Mar- 
garet would carefully bolster the sides of 
the graves with additional earth, so that 
the resting places would be solid, and the 
eternal soaring of the sleeping potters un- 
derneath would be undisturbed. 


8. 
And one day a carriage came to a halt 
in front of Jeremiah’s home, the son of An- 
A middle-aged man with graying 


dreas. 
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strands in his hair stepped out of the car- 
riage and with familiar steps approached 
the door. He rapped the iron knocker 
three times according to his custom. A 
strange woman opened the door. Seeing 
the woman, the man understood everything 
— the old house had been turned over to 
strangers. 

“Where are the old dwellers of this 
house?” he asked the strange woman. 

The woman crossed herself. She could 
not recall the past without crossing her- 
self. 

“Where is David?” 

“He is in the south.” 

“And Margaret?” 

“She is now the wife of Grigor, a tex- 
tile worker, the son of Taddeus.” 

“Where is his home?” 

“The opposite of the arched fountain 
in the central precinct.” 

The newcomer bowed and took his leave. 
No one recognized him in the streets. A 
crowd of urchins playing in the street fol- 
lowed him, fascinated by his foreign cos- 
tume, especially his broad-rimmed straw 
hat. 

“Margaret!” 

“Jonathan!” 

Margaret embraced Jonathan’s head and, 
like that of her first-born baby, pressed it 
to her bosom, kissed him long, shed lucid 
tears, clean as the stars. The tear is clear 
when it is shed from joy, because it springs 
from a clear cool bottom. 

As the sister kept kissing her brother's 
head, her children were wrapping them- 
selves around Jonathan’s legs. One of 
them even climbed on his shoulder. They 
had often heard the name of Jonathan but 
no one told them now that their uncle 
was here. They felt it instinctively, and 
their blood, like their mother’s blood, hop 
skipped and danced in their veins. 

A, 
The next morning Jonathan held Mar- 


garet’s hand and the two went to the up- 
per basin, to see the graves of the father, 
the mother, and the grandfather. On the 
way to the grave, Jonathan asked Margaret: 

“What happened to the uncles?” 

“The uncles passed away, as did father. 
The sons are still laying bricks. Do you 
see the smoke of the yonder furnace? It is 
their furnace which is burning, and we are 
almost strangers, occasionally we meet in 
the street and greet them.” 

“Weren't our uncles ever curious about 
me?” 

“I remember our oldest uncle asked 
about you once but I did not answer him.” 

Jonathan smiled painfully. 

Finally they reached the upper basin. 
Jonathan deposited roses on the tomb- 
stones, gazed at the statue of his grand- 
father which he had fashioned and baked, 
laughed inwardly and mounted the mound 
of the basin. There was no water in the 
basin, but the golden sands, mixed with the 
choice clay, were shining at the bottom 
under the rays of the morning sun. Jona- 
than again looked at the clay and his soul 
trembled with the longing of creative urge, 
while Margaret, standing beside him, was 
recalling the day when she was bathing 
and Jonathan saw her, musing over the 
coolness of the water that day, and feel- 
ing anew the water drops, dripping from 
her hair on her breast and shoulders. 

They descended from the mound and 
Jonathan, sitting on his grandfather’s tomb- 
stone, started to soliloquize: 

“You commanded us, grandfather, never 
to separate from this clay. I disobeyed 
your command but always carried on my 
breast a handful of this clay. It clung to 
my breast and I always shuddered from 
its heat. And now, grandfather, I have re- 
turned for my longing for that clay, my 
being is burning with the scent of this 
clay, with the mysterious, inscrutable 
warmth of this clay. I breasted the steely 
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winds of the world, I lived all the emotions 
of life, I descended to the bottom of life, 
I heard the most heart-rending call of life, 
I lived and relived the tragedy and the 
comedy of life. Dear grandfather, the 
noblest majority of mankind is suffering 
from misery. The deepest tragedy of life 
is not death, but the misery of life. And 
misery begets the noblest of hatred, puts 
armour on the soul, and makes man a rebel 
and a hero. I heard that misery had raised 
its head in this ancient land too.” 

Jonathan could not keep on because his 
blue eyes were filled with tears. Margaret 
held his hand and pointed to him the road 
to the city. The road was banked by lux- 
urious tall grass, chaparrel, and bushes of 
wild, yellow rose. They trudged along the 
road, silent and pensive. 

Suddenly Margaret asked: 

“Where did you live these long years 
and what were you doing, Jonathan?” 

Jonathan sat down on a rock and made 
Margaret sit beside him. Then he said: 

“I lived in a western land which, like a 
long-necked shoe, dips into the huge, an- 
cient blue sea. Lemons and oranges blos- 
som in that land, there grows the olive 
tree, the incense tree, and the cluster of 
grapes hangs from the vine like the breasts 
of a damsel. The fig mellows on the tree, 
and the palm tree towers and bears fruit, 
as like the land of Araby. The cluster of 
cotton sways in the warm wind of the 
south, the pomegranate turns red like the 
blushing lip, and the northern mountains 
are thick with dark forests of oak and pine 
trees. This ancient land which stretches to 
the temperate zone of the north, is endowed 
with a luxuriant tropical vegetation. The 
women there have eyes big as*the lemon 
of the land, eyes which are like the sea, 
eyes like the olive of the land, and hair like 
the orange, hair like the coal; they are 
tall like the cypress and their bodies are 
supple like the waves of the sea. Gondolas 
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glide on the sea, and the breasts of these 
gondolas swell with the song, the whole 
land is song and handclapping. 

“In this tropical land are many marble 





cities. I myself lived in one of those mar- | 


ble cities. It is an ancient city, older than 
the oldest parchment. Each fragment of 
marble in that city is linked with legendary, 
epic centuries. 
brings from the sea the scent of new and 
fresh days, mingling it with the scent of 
ancient stones, life becomes an enchant- 
ing dream, the stars shower the sea, and 
the land, that ancient land, trembles be- 
tween the sea and the sky like a huge lyre, 


and each clump of trees, each bush, each | 


stone and each blade of grass breathes and 
sings like the human heart. 


“But, at the bottom of that wonderful 


land flows misery. Human hunger, formi- | 


dable and terrible, writhes the multitudes, 
multitudes of old and young generations 
who built those beautiful, magnificent mar- 
ble cities. In the bowels of the land pri- 
vation throbs with a dull groan. And that 
dull groan is soon converted into the formi- 
dable roar of the sea, while diligent, crea- 
tive, and impoverished men rise from the 
bottom as does the cyclone, as do the roar- 
ing trees which are beaten by the wind. 
“These multitudes of men have flourish- 
ed the land with marble. 
greatest sculptor of all time. I myself saw 
statues with my own eyes, which have 
breathed for centuries and still are more 
alive than the men who now live there. 
With my own eyes I saw the statue of the 
old man who, as the old legendary books | 
have told, spoke with God, on the top of the | 
mountain which rises from the burning 
sand. God spoke to that old man, as the 
legendary books have told us, through the 
cloud, the same old man whose beard flows 
like the waterfall, and who saved his peo- 


ple from tyranny, hunger, and the terrors 
of the desert. 
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“I worshipped at the feet of that ancient 


| master, and the masters, and learned their 
_ art. And I decided to return and sculp- 


ture with our clay and our white marble.” 

Jonathan was silent. 

Margaret asked him: 

“Jonathan, is the misery there very 
great?” 

“Yes, misery is like the sea, and the sea 
is like the misery.” 

“Then how come that land is so beauti- 
ful and the misery is so universal?” 


“Because, dear sister, there are the rulers 
and those who are ruled.” 

There was a silence. The breeze of the 
vast fields was singing, the wild rose was 
swaying, and the grass was rippling. Jona- 
than and Margaret reached their home just 
as the sun was sinking behind the moun- 
tain and the dull blue was rising from the 
earth. Under the trees the brooks were 
holding their symphony, while the lumi- 
nous dust of evening bells shrouded the 
treetops. 
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THE POLISH ARMENIAN 


COLONY 
Part I 


By H. ZAVRIAN 


I 
Foreword 
The present study on the Polish Armen- 
ian colony and their internal life, primarily 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries, 
was brought about in the following man- 
ner. 


One of the best Polish historians, Wladi- 
slav Lozinski, head professor of the Uni- 
versity of Lvov and an erudite specialist 
on the internal life of Poland, in a number 
of his works dealing with the history of 
Polish political classes, has made frequent 
references to the condition of the Armen- 
ians in Poland, those in Galicia in parti- 
cular. The information in regard to the 
Armenians is mostly condensed in his two 
works which are a research study of the 
life of the political classes in those centuries 
and the development of the art of gold- 
smithing. 

I took the chapter dedicated to the Ar- 
menians from his first work — “Patrycyat 
i Mieszczanstwo” — (Chapter VII, pp. 265- 
306), and translated it in entirety, preserv- 
ing all the author’s quotations and testi- 
monies, but from his second book which 
deals with the goldsmiths of Lwow, and 
where the information pertaining to the Ar- 
menians is scattered throughout the book, 
I assembled everything which pertained 
to Armenian goldsmiths, and thus formed 
a separate chapter on the subject. 


(58) 


Of the Armenologists who profited from 
this labor, one was Prof. H. A. Orbelli in 
his article entitled “Two Silver Vessels of 
the Sixteenth Century,” and the other was 
Prof. Macler who made use of it in his 
report on his scientific journey in Galicia 
and Bukowina. 


Very understandably, all the testimonies 
and the quotations adduced by the author 
have been preserved. I have omitted no 
proof, nor have I added anything from my- 
self. The only thing which is my own in 
this chapter is a brief listing of the same 
Lozinski’s general proofs which interlock 
the separate bits of information pertain- 
ing to the conditions of the Armenians. 


I was a bit hesitant as to how I could 
treat it, whether to translate it, or briefly 
to edit Lozinski’s material. But finally I 
decided to translate it, because I doubt if 
there is another student of the internal life 
of the Polish Armenian colony who could 
bring to light such profound knowledge of 
the surroundings in which the Armenians 
lived, could read and utilize so exhaustively 
all the sources, and show such consum- 
mate impartiality, as has done Lozinski. 
He could scarcely be called an admirer of 
the Armenians, and yet he has accepted 
their value and has recounted the proofs 
with impassive serenity whereas, the 
evidence which he has adduced can be 
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very interesting for the future historian of 
the internal life of the Armenians. 

I also have adduced the Writ of Com- 
plaint of Lwow Armenians to the Catho- 
licos of Etchmiadzin against the illegal 
activity of Bishop Nicol Thorosovicz. The 
date of the Writ is July 25, 1631. 

This is a highly characteristic document 
in regard to the mental state of Lwow Ar- 
menians in those times when the Lousa- 
vorchakan (Gregorian) Armenians were 
fighting the subterfuges of Rome and the 


Polish Government. 


The archives of Etchmiadzin must be 
full of such complaints because it is ap- 
parent from this writ that it was not the 
first of its kind, nor the last. The optimism 
of Arakel Tavrizetzi itself confirms the fact 
that the Lwow Armenians maintained liv- 
ing relations with Etchmiadzin. 

The Writ of Complaint is produced in 
entirety in H. Zachariasewicz’s book and I 
have given the full translation. This writ 
is already partly known in the literature 
of the Armenians; K. Ezian, in his work 
devoted to the conversion of Lwow Arme- 
nians to Catholicism, has reproduced a 
passage (40 lines) from D. T. Tolstoy's 
Russian book, “Roman Catholicism in Rus- 
sia.” 

In submitting this translation of Lozin- 
ski's work to the attention of the readers, 
I have deemed it necessary to also attach 
an introduction presenting the immigration 
of the Armenians into Poland, and project- 
ing the most important episodes of their 
history. In this introduction I somewhat 
differ with the accepted view both in re- 
gard to the time of the appearance of the 
Armenians in Galicia, the significance of 
the special privileges accorded to the Ar- 
menians in Poland, as well as the role play- 
ed by Bishop Nicol Torosovicz in the con- 
version of the Armenians to the Catholic 
faith. 


II 
The Immigration 

The Armenians made their appearance 
in Galicia, south-west of Rusisa, very early, 
at all events long before the occupation 
of Galicia by the Polish which took place 
in the days of King Casimir, in 1340. 

Scholars of antiquity present the first 
settlement of the Armenians in Galician 
Russia in a different manner. According 
to the local Armenian tradition, 20,000 Ar- 
menian warriors arrived in Russia who in 
1062 were invited by the Russian Prince 
Feodor Dmitrievich to fight against the 
Tartars, the enemies of Christianity. These 
soldiers wore a cross as their symbol as a 
result of which they were called Kshijzaks, 
or Crusaders. The Armenians base this 
contention on the edict of Grand Prince 
Feodor Dmitrievich, confirmed by the 
Polish King Wladislaw IV in 1641. Bishop 
Zachariasevicz who was the last to see this 
lost edict confirms that the Russian original 
bore no date, whereas the date 1062 in the 
Latin translation, in his opinion, is explain- 
ed by the Armenian calendar of the trans- 
lation (1062 — 551 — 1618). At all events 
the authenticity of this edict is exceed- 
ingly doubtful; there has neither been a 
prince by the name of Feodor Dmitrievich 
in Russian annals, nor the event commem- 
orated in the edict has now been establish- 
ed. 

The disputability of this edict did not, 
nor does it now hinder, however, that the 
old’ Armenian families who considered 
themselves the successors of the first 
colonies in Russia, in 1340, after the an- 
nexation of the Polish kingdom with Rus- 
sia, from regarding themselves in Poland 
as Crusaders, and looking down on those 
Armenians who later immigrated to Poland 
from all parts. 

Polish and German scholars place the 
mass immigration of the Armenians in Rus- 
sian cities to the latter part of the XIIth 
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century, but others to the middle of the 
XIlIth century. These learned scholars 
based their conclusions on the fact that the 
Armenians who had come to Russia must 
have lived for a long time among the Tar- 
tars of Southern Russia, beginning from 
Astrakhan to Crimea, because these Arme- 
nians, in the opinion of the scholars, by 
the time they arrived in south-west Russia 
already had forgotten their native tongue 
and had adopted the language of the Tar- 
tars, which they spoke until their final 
assimilation with the Polish. 

It is difficult to regard these arguments 
as authentic, because first of all, it is very 
doubtful that the Armenians could speak 
the Tartar language until the end of the 
XVith century. Up to that date, all the 
inscriptions on the walls of tombstones are 
in Armenian. There is not a single Tartar 
inscription. The first Polish inscriptions ap- 
pear in 1600. The last Armenian inscrip- 
tion in Lwow is dated 1686, while similar 
inscriptions in other Polish cities occur in 
1807. The existence of similar inscriptions 
proves that until the end of the XVIth cen- 
tury the knowledge of the Armenian lang- 
uage was preserved in Poland, where the 
Armenians relinquished their traditions 
sooner. 

The fact also is confirmed by Polish liter- 
ary monuments. Thus, in the monuments 
pertaining to the Armenians in Poland and 
Moldavia, published by Father Alishan 
(Gh. Alishan, “Kaminetz,” Venice, 1896), 
Tartar originals occur only in the end of 
the XVIth century and the beginning of 
the XVIIth century, and yet, alongside 
those Tartars originals we see the Armen- 
ian, for example, the poem on Lwow Ar- 
menians accepting a religious order was 
undoubtedly written before the end of the 
XVIIth century and bears the traces of the 
Crimea Armenian dialect. 

How the Armenians adopted the Tartar 
language toward the end of the XVIth cen- 
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tury, or the Khupchagh, as it was called, 
there is sufficient evidence to prove that 
they were the result of a later period than 
the beginning of the Armenian settlement 
in Russia. These came from Armenia it- 
self, and then from the other colonies, such 
as Cilicia, Persia, Transcaucasia, south 
Russia, Moldavia, Valakhia, and from the 
various cities and regions of Europe where 
the Armenians had drifted in varying 
periods. Those who had come from the 
steppes of south-west Russia, Moldavia and 
Valakhia, who perhaps formed the major- 
ity, had really lived with the Tartars for a 
long time and could easily have forgotten 
somewhat the mother tongue, especially 
as they were scattered and had little ac- 
cess to Armenian cultural centers. 


Besides, after their arrival in Poland, as 
non-Catholics they had no right to live in 
the cities but were settled in the suburbs, 
usually in the general precincts together 
with the Tartars who at the time command- 
ed a large number of settlements in Poland. 
If we add to this the complete absence 
of schools, — because the entire Armenian 
population of Poland had only two schools, 
in Lwow and Kamenetz, whose role was 
to prepare clergymen, in asmuchas the 
entire clergy was drawn from the local 
population and very seldom clergymen 
were imported from abroad, — it becomes 
plain why the mother tongue was for- 
gotten, and moreso because teaching in 
aforementioned schools was limited only 
to the liturgy and the reading of church 
books, without understanding it. 

This is sufficient, it seems, to explain the 
gradual disappearance of the Armenian 
language and its replacement with the Tar- 
tar, and later the Polish languages. 

However, the presence of a considerable 
number of Armenians in Russia in the mid- 
dle of the XIth century cannot be ques- 
tioned. In the biography of the Beatific 


Theodosius of Pechora is found the story 
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of his theological controversies with the 
Armenians of Kiev. Information to the 
same effect is found in the chronicles of 
the paters of the Monastery of Kievo- Pec- 
hora (The Lives of the Fathers, pp. 93-95), 
and concerning a physician who lived in 
Kiev at the time of Vladimir Monomach 
(the beginning of the XIth century) and 
who had healed him, and had tried to give 
medical aid to the blessed Agapit. Mean- 
while it is recorded that, before that Ar- 
menian, no one had shown such erudition 
in the science of medicine. 

Mention should be made here of the 
existence of that notable tie which existed 
with the Armenian expatriates of the XIth 
century in Russia and those Armenians 
who lived in their own homeland, as well 
as the neighboring regions, such as Cilicia. 
In one Armenian Haysmavourk'! which ap- 
parently was edited in Cilicia we come 
across the lives of the Russian saints Boris 
and Gleb, in which the Russian names have 
been preserved, very distorted of course, 
both proper and geographical terms. The 
original of that Haysmavourk makes men- 
tion of large masses of Armenians who 
lived in Russia (“vorotz ev bazoumk i mero 
ashkhare tesoghk yekial patmen mez”) — 
“many of whom, eye witnesses from our 
land, have returned and told us.” History 
of Saints David and Romanos; Book called 
Haysmavourk, Constantinople, 1730. 


When Russia annexed Poland (1340), 
the Armenians already had _ thriving 
colonies in a number of cities of Galicia: 
Loutzk, Kamenetz-Podolsk, Galicz, Yaro- 
slav, and especially Lwow where, as well 
as in Kamenetz, they constituted a large 
number and played a notable role. It is 
also a significant fact that among the Ar- 
menian population there was a consider- 
able number of Armenian Catholics (Ar- 
menians of the Roman ritual), and there 


lHaysmavourk is a part of the Armenian liturgy. 
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was never any controversy between those 
and the other Armenians, not anyone 
noticed any traces of denominational strug- 
gles. This could not have been the case if 
those Armenians who belonged to the na- 
tional church, after their arrival in Poland, 
had adopted Catholicism. Later on we 
shall see what a fight they waged, and the 
sustained hesitation which prevailed, when 
in the XVIIth century, after living practi- 
cally 500 years among the Catholics, the 
Armenians adopted Catholicism. 

The noiseless appearance of Catholic 
groups among the Armenian population of 
Poland indicates that they had long since 
been cut off from the Armenian church and 
no longer maintained any ties of allegiance. 
And while this is true, the fact itself is in 
need of an explanation. -The roots of the 
Armenian emigration could scarcely be 
sought in the political catastrophes which 
overtook the Armenian people during the 
XIth century. Those roots should be sought 
much deeper, during the centuries which 
followed the adoption of Christianity, 
whereas the latter could hardly have come 
at once and fully crystalized in the form 
of the Armenian National Church. 

It took a long time until the Armenian 
national church assumed organization and 
form, and the period was full of conflicts 
with the representatives of other creeds, 
especially between the Chalcedonians* and 
the anti-Chalcedonians. These controver- 
sies busied the Armenian mind for a long 
time, with alternating victories. Finally the 
anti-Chalcedonian faction took the ascen- 
dency, with the result that the Armenian 
national church definitely became anti- 
Chalcedonian, and the opposing factions 
were subjected to the persecution. In those 
places where the Chalcedonian element 
predominated, in the region of Taik and 
Klarchetia, and in Kakhetia on the border 


2The Council of Chalcedon, che fourth ecumen- 
ical, held 451 A.D. 
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of -Chalcedonian Georgia, the Armenian 
population was assimilated with the Geor- 
gians, and became Georgians, because the 
religious spirit was stronger at the time 
than the national motive. The Armenian 
who lived among the Georgian Chalcedon- 
ians eventually turned into Georgians. 

On the other hand, the anti-Chalcedon- 
ians who lived among the Chalcedonians 
were likewise persecuted by the dominat- 
ing church and left the country following 
the words of Lazar of Pharb, to wit: 
“Thenceforth, we either stay and abide by 
the true faith of Christ, in which we were 
born with the renewai of the sand by the 
hand of Gregory, the martyr to the most 
holy doctrine, and his son, or, having left 
the land, each of us takes the path unto 
exile, together with his wife and children, 
having sought refuge in the word of the 
life-giving savior, which said, ‘if they per- 
secute you in one city, flee to another’.” 

Naturally, these persecuted men moved 
along the customary traffic roads to the 
west, Cilicia, Byzantium, Thrace, and even 
Italy. Toward the north, by the way of 
Derbent, to the lower basin of the Volga, 
to the south, to the Russian steppes and 
Crimea. And to the east, Middle Asia, 
arriving as far as Mongolia and China. 

The exodus apparently was a mass mi- 
gration, because soon Cilicia was filled with 
Armenians, so much so, that they created 
an independent state there in the [Xth cen- 
tury. In Byzantium, toward the middle of 
the VIIIth century, the Armenians had 
multiplied to such extent that Emperor 
Constantine Copronimus transplanted them 
in the cities of northern Thrace, with the 
aim of defending the Empire from the 
northern barbarians. As to the Armenians 
themselves, they had prospered to such 
extent that one of them, Basil the Mace- 
donian, played a prominent role in the his- 
tory of Byzantium and laid the foundation 
of the Macedonian Dynasty. 


The number of Armenians in Byzantium 
steadily increased, and by the XIth cen- 
tury already the entire country around 
Philipopolis was filled with Poghikian and 
“Bogomil” Armenians, meanwhile the By- 
zantine emperors continued to drive them 
to the north to defend their boundaries, 
and thus, the Armenians from the south 
were steadily getting closer to south-west 
Russia. 

With no less zeal the Armenian occupied 
the Crimean peninsula, and finally, their 
numbers so increased that some historians 
began to call the land Armenia Maritima. 

Later, these colonies were augmented by 
new comers from Armenia who left the 
country, not because of the intolerance of 
the Chalcedonians, but on account of the 
political disasters which befell Armenia. 
Notwithstanding it, the beginning and the 
direction of the migration was the result 
of the controversy between the Chalcedon- 
ians and their opponents. It is perfectly 
understandable that the men who left the 
feudal Armenia with an agricultural popu- 
lation as a result of the religious persecu- 
tions, were highly susceptible to dissimila- 
tion, a circumstance which formed them to 
change the mode of their occupation. For- 
merly warriors and tillers of the soil, they 
gradually turned into tradesmen, and in 
this capacity they attained to great suc- 
cesses in the colonies. 

The emergence of the Armenians as 
tradesmen in all the countries where they 
had settled created a high degree of false 
impression in regard to the Armenians, re- 
presenting them as a native-born business 
people, whereas, in reality, the core of the 
Armenian people to this day is the peasant 
agricultural population. On the contrary, 
the business proclivities of the Armenians 
which developed through the centuries is 
in direct proportion with their denation- 
alization. It is safe to insist that anciently 
the business class emerged from those Ar- 
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menians who were cut off from the na- 
tional moorings and had taken the road 
to denationalization. And the first Arme- 
nians who cherished tendencies of world 
citizenship could only have been those who 
were oppressed in their country, foremost 
among whom were the Poghikian and Chal- 
cedonian Armenians of Manikea. 

These same Armenian Chalcedonians 
and the Poghikians who drifted toward the 
Roman church because of the Chalcedon- 
ians, rather than the adherants of the Ar- 


| menian national church, especially since 


the national spirit in them was weak, com- 
paratively speaking, were all the more 
easily attraced by the Roman church, be- 
cause there was no doubt that the Chal- 
cedonian creed drove them to the Roman 
church all the more easily than to the 
Jacobians, the Nestorians, and even the 
anti-Chalcedonian members of the Armen- 
ian church. 

As early as the first quarter of the XIVth 
century (1318) in the City of Kaffa (Theo- 
dosia) which in 1266 had been taken over 
by the Genoese, a part of the Armenians 
were subjected to the Catholic Bishop 
Eronimos, while the other greater part 
which belonged to the Armenian church, 
was loyal to its bishop and lived by his 
side. This transition to the authority of 
the Catholic bishop is completely unherald- 
ed, we have not a single news of any feud 
concerning it. On the contrary, we know 
that the Genoese tried in every way to win 
the friendship of the Armenians and avoid- 
ed all occasion to arouse in them any dis- 
content. 

However, this tolerant spirit exhibited 
by the Armenian national church did not 
prevent the Armenian Catholics to send 
two delegates to the Council in Florence 
(1439) who had no compunctions, in the 
name of the Armenians, and in behalf of 
the Catholicos, to sign the minutes of the 
Council and to recognize the union with 


the Catholic church. The minutes of the 
Council of Florence bear only two signa- 
tures, and those were the representatives 
from Kaffa. 

We see the same situation in Armenia. 
As early as 1318, Pope John XXII founded 
the Catholic diocese of Nakhitchevan on 
the left bank of Arax River which con- 
tinued its existence until the middle of the 
XVIIIth century and was governed by Ar- 
menian missionaries sent from Rome, part- 
ly educated in Europe, and partly in Rome. 
Here too, we see no clash, in spite of the 
immediate proximity of the Catholicosate 
of Etchmiadzin. On the contrary, even 
much later, in the XVIIth century, when 
the union of Polish Armenians with the 
Roman church dictated to the Catholicos 
of Etchmiadzin to keep a close eye on the 
activities of the Catholic missionaries, the 
missionaries of Nakhitchevan had free ac- 
cess to Etchmiadzin, lectured there on Di- 
vinity, and even received instructions to 
defend the Armenian church in Poland 
(Missionary Piromali). Such an attitude 
indicated that the activity of the mission- 
aries was restricted to that segment of the 
population which was outside the fold of 
the Armenian national church. 

We see the same situation in Poland. 
Alongside the Armenian population which 
adhered to the national creed, even at the 
outset, we see Armenian Catholics. In the 
oldest collection of documents preserved in 
Lwow (the latter part of the XIVth cen- 
tury) alongside the adherants of the na- 
tional church (Armeni ritus Armeni) we 
come across Armenian Catholics (Armeni 
ritus Romani, or Catholici). More than 
a quarter of that book is devoted to Ar- 
menian lawsuits among themselves, or to 
suits between the Armenians and the ad- 
herants of other creeds. These cases had 
to do with all sort of disputes, but there 
is not one case which concerned the reli- 
gious issue. 
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This circumstance leads us to suppose 
that part of the Armenians, especially the 
earliest immigrants, who long since had 
left the fatherland driven by religious 
causes, those Chalcedonian Armenians who 
had come to Galicia from northern Thrace. 
These Armenian Chalcedonians who com- 
paratively were closer to the Roman 
church, after their settlement in a Catholic 
environment in Galicia, accepted Catholi- 
cism all the more easily. It was only later 
that those Armenians who belonged to the 
national creed, and who had completely 
isolated themselves from the Catholic 
church until the second half of the XVIIth 
century, started their migrations. As to the 
Armenian Catholics, they were swiftly de- 
nationalized and were completely assimi- 
lated by the Polish population. 


The Armenian settlement in south-west 
Russia took place in following places. 
Chronologically, Kiev apparently was the 
first place where the Armenian colony did 
not last long and completely disappeared. 
The second place was Loutzk where a 
colony flourished in the XVth century, 
dwindled in the XVIth century, and by the 
beginning of the XVIIth century it com- 
pletely disappeared. The only relic, a 
stone church edifice, was converted into a 
barrack by the Russian Government in 
1820. 

Bar. — A very small community with no 
church. It enjoyed a sort of autonomy con- 
cerning which definite information is lack- 
ing. Until the Great War Armenian ad- 
judications were preserved in the city arc- 
hives. 

Kamienetz — Podolsk. — This is an old 
colony which owned a church as early as 
1250. In the XVIth century the colony had 
a school and a bishop. Toward the end 
of the XVth century the Armenians of 
Kamenetz were tried by their own laws. 
In point of wealth and influence, the Ar- 
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menians of Kamenetz ranked second to 
Lwow, but they were superior to Lwow in 
numbers. 

Yaroslav on San River. — Apparently a 
considerable number of Armenians lived 
here until the great fire in 1625. The seat 
of a Bishopric and a rich supply center. 

Lwow. — The greatest center of Armen- 
ian settlers which attained to an eminent 
place in Poland. Here were assembled alk 
the wealthy and influential Armenian busi- 
nessmen and artisans. The center of religi- 
ous life. All questions pertaining to the 
internal life of the Armenians were settled 
in Lwow. 

From this point on, what we have to say 
will be strictly confined to Lwow. Seeing 
the constructive activity of the Armenians, 
and appreciating their importance in the 
development of business and production, 
the Polish kings and leaders strove to oc- 
cupy the newly-conquered places. Thus 
came into existence Armenians settlements: 
— in Zamrusti (1598), in Yazlovitz (1585), 
from which place, after its occupation by 
the Turks in 1676 the Armenians moved to 
Brot, Zlochov, and other cities. 

Armenians lived in Tismianitz as early 
as 1540. They appear in Bzheziani in 1686, 
in Barki in 1615. An Armenian church was 
built in Potkaitzi in 1664. An Armenian 
church existed in Sniatin in 1628. Arme- 
nians from Hungary and Moldavia lived 
in Stanislawow sifice the day of the found- 
ing of the city in 1665. There were Arme- 
nians in Listz as late as 1692. In Stude- 
nitz the Armenians kept their national 
creed as late as the end of the XVIIth 
century. Settled in Zvantzi before 1699, 
there were only 25 of them left by the end 
of the XVIIIth century, and today not a 
soul of them is left. In Korotenkoy in the 
middle of the XVIIth century and the end 
of the XVIIIth century they numbered 400, 
and to this day that number practically 
has been preserved. In Mogilov the Ar- 
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menians have had a church ever since 1729; 
in 1840 the Russian Government founded 
an Armenian Catholic diocese which held 
jurisdiction over all the Catholic Armenians 
in Russia; in 1820 there were 60 Armen- 
ian families in Mogilov. In Rashkov (on 
the River Dniester) Armenian unitarians 
lived side by side with the Armenian Lou- 
savorchakans (Gregorians) who were far 
greater in numbers than the Catholics. 
Baltan was a mixed city of Armeno-Turkish 
population, where the Armenians preserv- 
ed their identity as late as 1847, then they 
disappeared or were merged with the 
Catholics. 

In the beginning of the XVIIIth century 
Armenians from Moldavia settled in the 
City of Kouth where they have preserved 
their language to this day. At present there 
are 1,800 Armenians in Kouth. The Ar- 
menians from Bukovina live in Suchava 
where, out of a onetime 700 families today 
there is left only 200, and in Chernovtzi 
which claimed more than 100 families in 
1864. 


At the present the Armenians are scat- 
tered in the various cities and towns of 
Poland, many of them engaging in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and a great number of them 
members of the nobility who live on their 
estates. The total number of Armenian 


' Catholics is estimated at 5,000 souls. The 


principal Armenian centers where Armen- 
ian churches still exist are: Lwow, Brzhez- 
hani, Listitz, Stanislavov, Tesmenitza, 
Korodenka, Kouth and Sniatin. 


Ill 
Polish-Armenians in the Fields of Busi- 
ness, Trades, And Diplomacy 
Thanks to its central location, the City 
of Lwow since antiquity has been a trad- 
ing post between the East and north-west 
Europe. In the initial stages of the Gen- 
oese and the Venetians brought here their 
goods from the Black Sea colonies, Kaffa 


and Thana in particular, to be exchanged 
with European products and, in their turn, 
to be shipped to the East. The Armenians 
of Crimea who constituted the majority 
soon got used to this trade and began to 
ship their merchandise to Lwow, and later 
to the West. Here, in Lwow, a part of 
them settled down, and together with the 
native Armenians, soon won a prominent 
place with the big merchants in the export 
and import trade with the East. But later, 
after the fall of Kaffa, when the Genoese 
lost their leadership in the trade with the 
East, the Armenians took over the entire 
trade with the East, having transferred 
the trade center from Kaffa to Constanti- 
nople. Still later, by the way of the plains of 
Khupchagh and across Astrakhan and the 
Caspian Sea, they took over the western 
trade of their compatriots who lived in Iran, 
Turkey, and within the present borders of 
Transcausia. This circumstance likewise 
materially contributed to the development 
of Armenian trade. 

Aside from the geographical position of 
Lwow, a great contributory factor in the 
flourishing of Armenian trade, or, to be pre- 
cise, in the expression and the development 
of Armenian zeal, was the peculiar environ- 
ment in which the Armenians lived. The 
City Lwow, like all the trading cities of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, was devel- 
oping in an environment of its own, wholly 
independent of Polish or Russian life. In 
Lwow, alongside the Polish, and perhaps 
posing even before them, were the Ger- 
mans, the Armenians and the Russians,* 
each of whom regarded himself as the most 
privileged, and perhaps the leading ele- 
ment in the control of the city’s internal 
life. The Germans with their material, 
social, political and cultural excellence, 
and most important of all, their political 
organization and discipline; the Russians 
with their natural prerogative of being the 


3 Ukrainians. 
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first inhabitants, retrenched by the Rus- 
sian population in the environs of the city; 
and the Armenians who were regarded as 
the oldest element, older than even the 
Poles, in point of their genius and their 
monopoly of the eastern trade. At a time 
when not even a trace of Polish partici- 
pation in the city’s internal life or trade 
activities existed, wealthy Armenian mer- 
chants visited Lwow, and the arena was 
dominated by the Armenian Christopher 
(Cristo der Armenische Foit). 

This perpetual contact of the four peo- 
ples of the city whose chief occupation was 
trading eventually resulted in the creation 
of a unique type which was known as the 
“merchant of Lwow.” Zimorowicz, the 
XVIIth century historian who from all signs 
was descended from the Armenians, thus 
characterizes the peculiar qualities which 
entered into the making of the native of 
Lwow: — “Poloni suam animositater, Ger- 
mani solertiam, Armeni impetum, Russo- 
rum segni, sed cuislimet ausus capaci in- 
dole admiscuissent . . . Hinc ista prepol- 
lentis sanguinis ubertas.” 

Which is to say, the Poles brought their 
temperament, the Germans their produc- 
tive labor, the Armenians their courageous 
pertinacity, and applied their characteris- 
tics to the sleeping yet extremely capable 
Russian people. This accounts for the pro- 
ductivity of the mighty blood. 

It was in such an environment that the 
activity of the Armenian population of 
Lwow was in process of development. It is 
plain that only the Armenians who were 
courageous in spirit, and rich in impetus, 
could make any headway. To the eternal 
credit of the Armenians of Lwow, in this 
struggle for priority, despite the manifold 
obstacles raised by the Catholic Armenians 
and the Germans who regarded the Ar- 
menians as infidels or heretics, and would 
not permit them to take part in the city ad- 
ministration, to occupy judicial or adminis- 


trative posts, or to be admitted into trade 
unions, nevertheless the Armenians, thanks 
to their wealth and consequently by virtue 
of their influence over high governmental 
functionaries and Polish magnates, won the 
leading position and were the perpetual 
objects of the envy and the discontent of 
the Catholic population which controlled 
the entire government of the city. 

Characteristic from this viewpoint was 
an event which took place in 1518. An 
Armenian widower named Ivashko was 
living with his concubine Sofia who was a 
Catholic. This matter came to the atten- 
tion of the City Council which was very 
disturbed, not so much because of the fact 
of their cohabitation, but that “infidel” 
Ivashko had dared to touch a Christian 
woman, and the case was turned over to 
the City Court. The court decreed that 
the act was a sacrilege and condemned the 
culprits to be burned in public, and sen- 
tence was executed. Upon the protest of 
the Armenians, King Sigismund imposed 
a heavy penalty on the City Council in 
behalf of the Armenian community and 
the heirs of Ivashko, restored all the Ar- 
menian privileges, and finally, in 1519, he 
enacted a new law for the Armenians. The 
endorsement and the confirmation of Ar- 
menian privileges in return for the burning 
of Ivashko were the occasion for historian 
Zimorovicz to take the Armenians in hand, 
saying, they boasted by the scandalous 
pyre of the executioner (per rogum pom- 
posi). 

However, the opinion prevalent among 
Armenian circles in particular that the Ar- 
menians of Poland enjoyed special pri- 
vileges which enabled them to occupy 
striking positions in the Polish community, 
and contributed to the prospering of their 
colony, is indeed the result of a gross mis- 
understanding. In the first place, the basic 
privileges enjoyed by the Armenians were 
not peculiar to them, but were enjoyed 
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equally by the Russians and the Jews, and 
those privileges were nothing more nor less 
than the right to live within the boundaries 
of Poland and their right to free worship. 
The Armenians were never exempt from 
those restrictions which were imposed on 
the non-Catholics, or, as the Polish would 
says, the schismatics. 

“Armenos propeter dispartitatem linguae 
et religionis pares nobis non esse” — “Be- 
cause of their religious and linguistic dif- 
ference, the Armenians cannot be our 
equals” insisted the members of the City 
Council of Lwow in 1578, that is, at the 
very moment when Armenian business and 
trades were at the height of their flourish- 
ing in Poland. It was almost at this time 
that the burning of Ivashko took place in 
Poland. 

As a matter of fact, until the Armenian 
adoption of the Catholic faith, and even 
later, for twenty years the rights of the Ar- 
menians were not equal to those of the 
Catholic population of Poland. It was per- 
haps only in Kamenetz-Podolsk where the 
the Armenians were prominent by virtue 
of their numbers, wealth and importance, 
were they exempt from any special pres- 
sure. 

The Armenian rights were not limited to 
trade with the East alone. The peculiar 
nature of that trade, their acquaintance 
with the local conditions, the eastern lang- 
uages and customs, as well as the demand 
for personal courage and skill, made the 
Armenians the monopolists of the eastern 
trade. The Polish, unable to cope with 
them or to do business without their aid, 
were obliged to reconcile themselves with 
their monopoly and to view with complac- 
eny the swift development of Armenian 
trade. 

At the same time, the condition of the 
local trade in Poland and in Europe was 
entirely different. The Armenians were 
entirely driven from this field of activity. 


They had neither the right to do business 
in the City of Lwow nor to carry goods to 
Europe. As an exception, only in time of 
war in the east, when the roads were closed 
and communication with the East was cut 
off, by special privileges which were gran- 
ted temporarily, were the Armenians per- 
mitted to indulge in retail trade in Lwow 
and the other cities, as well as to do busi- 
ness with the cities of Poland and north- 
western Europe. 

Similar restrictions and suppressions 
were felt in other trades. Skilled artisans 
generally, and goldsmiths in particular, 
had no right to join the trade unions who 
alone were permitted to ply their trades. 
And if the Armenians made headway in 
this field also, as a matter of fact, it was 
their manifest aptitude in those trades, and 
their extraordinary pertinacity (impertus 
armenicus ), and their cleverness which en- 
abled them to surmount all obstacles. 

How shall we explain, however, the Ar- 
menian success in business, in the face of 
these severe limitations and restrictions? 
To understand a similar phenomenon, it is 
necessary clearly to present the unique 
position of Lwow in the trade with the 
East. As we have stated above the City 
of Lwow was a trade post on the road to 
Western Europe and the East. For Poland, 
it was the extreme point from which stem- 
med all the roads to the East—the Tartar re- 
gions (Partes Tartariae), to Valakhia and 
Moldavia and to Turkey. The road from 
Tartaristan crossed to Astrakhan and from 
there, via the Caspian Sea, to Transcausia 
and Persia. From the same Tartaristan 
the road led to Crimea, toward Kaffa, and 
the other Genoese and Venetian colonies 
on the Black Sea. 

As has been said, the leading role in the 
trade with the East belonged to the Ar- 
menians, and this entire trade was con- 
trolled by them. On the other hand, the 
basic license which contributed to the de- 
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velopment of Lwow was her right to stor- 
age (jus despositarii), both absolute and 
relative. The absolute right to storage was 
called that right, when the merchants mov- 
ing from west to east who wanted to do 
business with the East were obliged to en- 
ter their goods in Lwow and were given 
14 days in which to dispose of them. Those 
goods which were not sold could be re- 
turned to the West. These western mer- 
chants had no right to carry them further 
east. 

Relative right to storage meant the same 
obligation of entering merchandise in 
Lwow and putting them on sale, the mer- 
chants being free to carry the unsold goods 
farther East. Usually, Lwow enjoyed only 
the right to absolute storage. In exception- 
al cases, certain merchants were granted 
special licenses permitting them to proceed 
farther East with their unsold goods. 

It is easy to picture the skill with which 
the Armenians of Lwow, as monopolistic 
exporters of goods to the East, made the 
most of this right to storage. They were 
monopolists, and although they were not al- 
ways in accord among themselves, never- 
theless they always presented a common 
front against non-Armenians and always 
succeeded in draining the merchants of 
their last saleable goods. But when the 
Armenians came out as sellers of goods 
which had been imported from the East, 
they had no dealings with such organiza- 
tions, because their purchasers were the 
European or Polish merchants who came 
to Poland from various countries and could 
not presented a united front as purchasers. 
Besides, Armenians who sold eastern pro- 
ducts were at home in Lwow and never 
were in a hurry to dispose of their goods. 

Under these circumstances the success 
of Armenian trade was always assured, as 
well as their extraordinary profits. The 
whole question — and this was no small 
matter — depended on how successfully 


the goods were transported to the East and 
how safely the merchants returned to 
Lwow. This was the way the Armenians 
began to amass their wealth. But once 
they got hold of the wealth, they extended 
their control not only over the high rank- 
ing governmental officers, but even over 
the kings to whom they extended great 
loans which brought fabulous returns in in- 
terest, and enlisted their patronage and 
support, as a result of which all the restric- 
tions on Armenians prescribed by Polish 
laws and ordinances were reduced to mere 
words which the Armenians openly ignor- 
ed. 

These Armenians who were exceedingly 
limited in numbers (in the XVIIth cen- 
tury Armenians in Poland numbered no 
more than 3,000 families) had prospered so 
far as to seize all the more or less important 
business of the land that in the beginning 
of the XVIth century Delius of Krakov who 
traveled in Galicia wrote about them “Par- 
tim Poloniam occupat Armeni” (the Ar- 
menians control a part of Poland). At the 
same time, this is what Sebastia of Petretz 
wrote about the Armenians: 

“Lwow received the Armenians when 
they were homeless and their only occupa- 
tion was the hand trades, but now they 
are forcing the Polish out of the city. It is 
to be feared that they, in view of the gov- 
ernment's lax policy, may bring greater evil 
on the head of Poland, for they are loath 
to adopt our customs, marry among them- 
selves and secretly are attached to their 
state (country), and having won over the 
good will of the rulers, whenever possible, 
they are ruining the native Polish.” 

Lwow complained that the Armenians 
had taken over the entire business, from 
sea to sea, and all the fairs, had seized all 
villages and towns around the city by 
their rentals, and in the mercantile circles 
had so restricted the Catholics that of all 
the stores in the city only two were left in 
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the hands of the Catholics (and those had 
been sold to the Armenians — a purchase 
which was prohibited by the City Council). 
“What is the good?” wryly concludes one 
of the complaints of the City Council, “that 
this administration is in the hands of the 
Catholics, when those Catholics are poorer 
than the Armenians?” 


The Armenians were confronted with 
similar unfavorable conditions in other 
fields of activity. Everywhere they en- 
countered the same obstacles, the same 
hostility from their surroundings, the same 
restriction of rights; nevertheless, every- 
where, thanks to their endurance, persis- 
tance, skill, and mutual support — although 
they were like dogs and cats among them- 
selves — they surmounted all the obstacles 
and forged their way to the fore. 


The Armenians, as non-Catholics, had 
no right to enter the trade unions, where- 
as the artisans were not permitted to prac- 
tice their trades without membership in 
their corresponding unions. But as artisans 
of exceptional skili, they found their way 
into the service of the prominent citizens 
and worked for them in their mansions, 
were irreplaceable, excelled the trade 
union artisans in their work, and although 
without rights, they got many orders, pros- 
pered, and began freely to practice their 
trades without being impeded by the legal 
restrictions, and were in the forefront of 
the artisans, occupying an exceptional posi- 
tion among the goldsmiths. 


Deprived of the right of possessing real 
estate, the Armenians rented those estates, 
and gradually extending the range of their 
activity, in a short while they prospered 
in this field too. But after their adoption 
of Catholicism, when the restrictions 
against real estate were lifted, the Arme- 
nians became owners of the estates they 
had rented, won the right to enter the 


nobility, and were not the last among the 
estate holders in Poland. 


Aside from their achievements in the 
trades, Polish Armenians became distin- 
guished as interpreters and diplomats. 
Losinski has enumerated a number of 
cases in this respect. The Polish people 
regarded with displeasure this growing 
concentration of diplomatic and ambassa- 
dorial functions of the East in the hands 
of the Armenians. Thus, the Jesuit Kru- 
sinski who for long years had been a mis- 
sionary in the East, after his return to 
Poland from Persia in 1712, in his report 
to a number of distinguished personalities, 
explains that, all the ambassadorial mis- 
sions to Persia must be organized in great 
state, having at their head a prominent 
representative of the nobility, and under no 
circuumstance should a roving merchant 
be appointed an ambassador, especially 
since it is very disagreeable to the Persian 
Shah to accord such men the proper hom- 
age and reception who by their birth 
should be regarded as slaves. 

The same Krusinski devotes a number 
of pages to an enumeration of those em- 
bassies who at the same time indulged in 
their business practices, and taking advan- 
tages of their ambassadorial title, contrived 
to exempt their goods from the customs and 
similar taxes. But even he admits that the 
Armenians enjoyed not only the confidence 
of the Polish, kings, but of the Persian 
Shahs as well. 

However, Krusinski’s advice failed to in- 
troduce any change in the existing con- 
dition and until the middle of the XVIIIth 
century Polish embassies in the East were 
primarily restricted to the Armenians, Af- 
ter that, however, Poland had no time to 
busy itself with the East any longer. Her 
fate was undergoing a tragic solution in 
Europe. She was being partitioned by the 
big powers. 








IV 


The Religious Struggle and the 
Union with the Catholic Church 


In the midst of these remarkable suc- 
cesses, black clouds began to gather on the 
head of Polish Armenians which ruined all 
the achievements of the past, lowered their 
material and intellectual standard, and 
completely tore the mask. This happened 
in the first half of the XVIIth century, dur- 
ing those disastrous years when Armenia 
was being torn into shreds and was being 
partitioned between the warring Turks and 
Persians. It was the period of Shah Ab- 
bas the Great. 

On the one hand, the Shah was trying 
to create a desolate area, void of popula- 
tion, between Turkey and Persia, in order 
to stop the advance of the Turks, and on 
the other hand, as one of the western Ar- 
menologists has put it,‘ being short of 
funds, trade, and production which was 
based on normal foundations in this coun- 
try, he determined to accomplish all this 
through the Armenians by transplanting 
the Armenians of the Arax Valley into 
Persia. 

At the same time, the Catholicosate of 
Etchmidazin which was held by Catholicos 
Melkiseth, a man of weak will and doubt- 
ful merits, (1593-1624), was in a most pre- 
carious state. Twice the Catholicos resign- 

ed taking along with him a few of his as- 
sociates, and apparently with no regard 
of any material gain, and finally, in 1624, 
he definitely left Etchmiadzin for Con- 
stantinople, and from there he crossed to 
Poland. Here he found the episcopal throne 
empty. after the death of Bishop Mesrop 
(1623-25). The Lwow colony, which held 
a leading position among the Armenians 
of Poland, was hesitating between two 
candidates for the position who represented 


4F, Macler, “Revue des Etudes Armeniennes,” 
1927. 
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two wealthy and influential families in 
Lwow, the Holoubovicz-Horiczkans and 
the Thorosoviczes. 

Although a resigned Catholicos, and ap- 
parently having forfeited his right of can- 
didate for the episcopal throne, Melkiseth 
took upon himself the role of appointing 
the bishop, and to put the issue on a prac- 
tical basis, he demanded of the candidate 
a huge sum of 2,000 ducats. The two can- 
didates bargained with him for a long time 
until, finally, Nicol Thorosovicz, a young 
and energetic man, settled the matter with 
Melkiseth by offering a comparatively 
small sum of 300 thalers. 

The Armenian community, being inform- 
ed of Thorosoviczs’ elcetion, and seeing its 
right to elect a candidate had been flout- 
ed, protested the decision and took meas- 
ures against his ordination. Thereupon, 
Melkiseth, in January of 1627, secretly and 
by night held the ceremony of ordination 
in a monastery outside the city, but later, 
upon the vigorous protest of the Armenians 
of Lwow, he agreed not to give Thoroso- 
vicz any position in Poland but sent him 
to Armenia. 

Immediately after the ordination, to- 
gether with Thorosovicz, Melkiseth de- 
parted for Kamenetz. On the way, he re- 
turned Thorosovicz te Poland, handing 
him a writing in the name of Lwow Ar- 
menians, in which, under penalty of ex- 
communication, he demanded the recogni- 
tion of Thorosovicz as Bishop of all Poland, 
and ordered the people to submit to his 
authority. After his arrival in Kamenetz, 
he soon died (March 18, 1627) and was 
buried there. 

The Armenian community of Lwow, 
upon Melkiseth’s stern orders, was exceed- 
ingly disturbed, and reluctantly recognized 
Thorosovicz as their bishop. But upon 
the first occasion, when Thorosovicz clash- 

ed with Grigor Vardapet of Caesarea, the 
Nuncio of Catholicos Movses (Moses), 
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latter excommunicated 
Thorosovicz, the Armenians of Lwow clos- 
ed their churches against Thorosovicz and 
refused to recognize him as their Bishop. 

Thorosovicz was obliged to travel to the 
East and to beg Grigor Vardapet to remove 
the interdiction. And in this he achieved 
his aim by deceiving the latter. He then 
returned to Lwow and was accepted by his 
flock as having been pardoned. But later, 
upon learing the deception, Grigor Varda- 
pet excommunicated him anew, and once 
again the churches were closed against 
Thorosovicz. 

Thus the controversy between Thoroso- 
vicz and his flock continued. Despite the 
efforts of the Armenians, Thorosovicz suc- 
ceeded in inducing King Sigismund III 
(May 6, 1629) to confirm his election. Yet, 
even this was not enough to quiet the Ar- 
menian community of Lwow. Finally, in 
October of 1680, Thorosovicz found an 
easy way out of the situation. On Octo- 
ber 24, 1630, he repaired to the Monastery 
of the Carmelites and solemnly recited the 
Catholic Creed of faith. 

This procedure completely changed the 
respective roles of Thorosovicz and his 
flock. Thorosovicz was supported by the 
Jesuits, all the Polish governmental authori- 
ties, civic or state, and even King Sigis- 
mund who was an ardent proponent of the 
union of the Armenian and Catholic 
churches. The next day, led by the city 
authorities, and escorted by troops, Thoro- 
sovicz, in great state, went to the Armen- 
ian Cathedral whose doors were broken, 
and the authority of the Diocese was de- 
livered to Thorosovicz. 

This was the start of a long and violent 
struggle between the Bishop and the Ar- 
menian community. The latter stubbornly 
refused to attend the Cathedral of Thoro- 
sovicz, availing themselves of the remain- 
ing two churches, but Thorosovicz seized 
these too with the aid of the lay authori- 


and .when the 


ties. Then the Armenians built a church 
of their own where they held their services, 
not even expecting their funerals. Thoro- 
sovicz took over this church too and the 
Armenians were obliged to resort to the 
neighboring cities to hold their wedding 
ceremonies, and as to their dead, they filled 
the caskets with tar and kept them for 
months until, when the favorable moment 
arrived, they could furtively drag them out 
of the city and give them a burial. 

Thorosovicz was supported by the Latin 
clergy, the lay and civic authorities, and 
King Sigismund (1587-1639) who issued 
orders through the Archbishop of Proukh- 
nitzk to support Thorosovicz in every way 
in all his actions. The Armenian com- 
munity brought suit against Thorosovicz 
for his seizure of the churches in the Civil 
Court of Lwow, based upon a series of pre- 
rogatives granted by Polish kings, includ- 
ing King Sigismund, permitting them their 
right to free worship. Unable to rescind 
his own edicts, Sigismund let the Court on 
various pretexts to drag the matter for 
thirty years until the union with the Catho- 
lic church was an accomplished fact and 
the case died a natural death. 


Incidentally, Thorosovicz was supported 
by the intellectuals of Poland. Books and 
booklets were published, proving that ori- 
ginally the Armenians were united with 
the Roman church and only later separated 
as a result of heretical Christians who sur- 
rounded Armenia. The only book direc- 
ted against the union, published in 1628, 
by Christopher Holoubovicz, the hapless 
rival of Thorosovicz’s candidacy for the 
bishopric, was seized and destroyed by 
Thorosovicz. 

Nevertheless, despite all this support, 
and despite all the repressions imposed by 
the representatives of the Roman church, 
the fight of Thorosovicz against the Ar- 
menian community could by no means be 
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called a success. Although Thorosovicz 
gradually seized all the Armenian churches 
of Lwow, both the clergy and the people 
continued to live without those churches, 
kept up their religious services, and would 
not make an end of the struggle. Persist- 
ently, although without success, the Ar- 
menians kept up their protests and sent 
messengers everywhere, — the Polish King, 
the Pope of Rome, and finally, as their last 
hope and refuge, the Catholicos of Etch- 

The complaints addressed to the King 
were futile, because in the beginning, as 
late as 1633, these letters fell into the hands 
of Sigismund himself who was a fanatical 
proponent of the church union, and al- 
though he ostensibly permitted the pro- 
cedure of the trial, nevertheless he actually 
did not object when the Polish courts pro- 
crastinated the solution, and on the other 
hand he lent his support to those who were 
trying to effectuate the union. But after 
1632, in the days of King Wladislav, who 
was an ardent partisan of religious toler- 
ance, these complaints likewise, as form- 
erly, did not produce any tangible results, 
because, although the King personally did 
not defend the efforts for the union, and 
even insisted that the “cell”, namely the 
ecclesiastical court adjacent to the Epis- 
copal throne, should be turned over to the 
Armenians, nevertheless he was powerless 
to nullify the activity of the partisans of 
unity, especially since the latter were sup- 
ported, and very zealously too, by his wife, 
Queen Maria-Ludovica, who was a fanati- 
cal Spaniard. Nevertheless it should be 
admitted that, from the religious viewpoint, 
the reign of Wladislaw was more tolerant 
for the Armenians than that of Sigismund. 


The simple-minded complaints and the 
delegations which were sent to the Pope 
perforce were doomed to failure, in as- 
muchas the Pope was a most interested 
party, striving to subject the Armenian 


church to his authority, and everything 
which was being done in Poland about 
the Armenians was being carried out with 
his knowledge and explicit dictate. 


The last refuge — ultimum refugium — 
of Lwow Armenians was the Catholicos 
of Etchimadzin. They sent to him the 
complaints and the cries of the hapless 
flock, they sent to him delegations with 
importunate cries for help. And Etchmiad- 
zin, despite the fact that itself was a vic- 
tim of endless wars between Turkey and 
Persia on the soil of Armenia, and the fact 
that Armenia had just been subjected to 
new devastations by Shah Abbas, could 
not remain indifferent to the plight of the 
Armenians of Poland. 


The two Catholicoses, Movses and Phi- 
lippos, sent nuncios to Polish Armenians, 
wrote encyclicals, and tried to keep the tra- 
ditions of the Armenian church alive in 
them. In petitionary letters, which were 
worthy of a better fate, they appealed to 
kings Sigismund and Wladislaw, wrote to 
the Popes, appealing to their sense of 
humanitarianism, and trying to move their 
pity for the unfortunate Armenian people. 
But the more fruitful these efforts were 
with the Armenians of Poland they com- 
mensurately were fruitless with the Polish 
kings and the Pope of Rome. 


The Armenian Catholicos succeeded in 
winning over the noted Catholic mission- 
ary Father Poghos (Paul) Biromalli, who 
was the head of the Catholic mission in 
Armenia, and who lectured in the Divin- 
ity School of Etchmiadzin on theological 
subjects, and the Latin and Assyrian lan- 
guages. With this end in view, Biromalli 
traveled to Rome to see the Pope, then 
to the City of Lwow, but he had no suc- 


cess. It should be stated that, far from. 


interceding with the Pope to reconcile him- 
self with the Armenians, Biromalli was ac- 
tually trying to convince the Armenians to 
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accept the Catholic creed and join the 
Roman church. 

It was one of the pupils of this Biro- 
malli, the famous Vardapet, and later 
Bishop Voskan, who published the Armen- 
ian version of the Bible in Amsterdam in 
1666. 

Thus, the status of Thorosovicz con- 
tinued to remain indefinite. The churches 
were closed. He himself was a prelate 
without a flock who refused to recognize 
him, without a community which refused 
to submit to him. Seeing the impasse of 
his situation, he began to seek for a remedy 
from another quarter. He departed for 
Rome, and there, on July 11, 1635, in the 
presence of Pope Urban VIII, he again 
solemnly recited the credo of the Roman 
faith and recognized the Pope as his chief. 

Thorosovicz was received with great 
honors, was accorded the pallium (cardi- 
nal’s mantle), the See of Lwow was de- 
clared an archbishopric with jurisdiction 
over Poland, Moldavia, and Valachia Ar- 
menians. At the same time steps were 
taken in Rome for the revision of the Ar- 
menian Patarag (holy mass) to fit it with 
the Roman canons. This revision was com- 
pleted in 1672, and after receiving the 
Pope’s confirmation, it was published in 
Rome. 

The Armenians were subjected to endless 
persecutions, and although, as has been 
stated, King Wladislaw was opposed to re- 
pressions, the entire Catholic circle, and 
especially Queen Maria-Ludovica, vigor- 
ously defended the union, and supported 
Thorosovicz and the agents of the Catho- 
lic church in every way. After the death 
of King Wladislaw, Queen Maria-Ludovica 
prevailed upon his successor, King John 
Casimir (Wladislaw’s brother) to threaten 
the Armenians with the forfeiture of their 
privileges unless they agreed to join the 
Catholic church. 

Under these conditions, the struggle was 


being intensified, and although the number 
of those who turned into unitarians (those 
who stood for the union of the two 
churches ), nevertheless they exerted a de- 
finite influence upon the dispositions of the 
Armenian community. A part of the latter, 
perhaps the most active part, having spent 
enormous sums in the prosecution of the 
fight, having been impoverished, and de- 
prived of all means of continuing the fight, 
gradually became indifferent to religious 
matters, but the other part, probably the 
largest, tired of the hopeless struggle, start- 
ed to leave Lwow and the Polish boun- 
daries for more comfortable and safer asy- 
lums. The greater part migrated to Mol- 
davia and Valachia, some to Hungary, and 
the remainder to wherever they could find 
refuge. 

Thorosovicz in his turn, after having ex- 
pended all the resources from the Armen- 
ian churches, seeing the complete bank- 
ruptcy of his adventure, began to make 
overtures of reconciliation with his flock. 
Just about this time, in 1652, Catholicos 
Philippos paid a visit to Constantinople. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity, Tho- 
rosovicz likewise proceeded to Constanti- 
nople to have an interview with the Catho- 
licos. 

What took place in this interview? what 
means were used by Philippos to influence 
Thorosovicz? did Thorosovicz really feel 
the weight of his guilt in regard to the Ar- 
menian people? or was it the personal 
charm of Philippos which played the lead- 
ing role? it is not known. However, judg- 
ing from Thorosovicz’s future actions, one 
thing is certain, and that is, he understood 
the harmfulness of his actions and in every 
way tried to bring back his flock to the 
mother church from which he had broken 
away in such a grim and cruel manner. 

Catholicos Philippos found a way out 
of the situation which had been created 
by Thorosovicz’s acceptance of Catholic- 
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ism. He permitted Thorosovicz, in the 
celebration of holy mass, to mention the 
name of the Roman Pope before the name 
of the Catholicos, but he reserved to Etch- 
miadzin the right to designate the future 
archbishop of Lwow. Thorosovicz return- 
ed to Lwow, wholly reconciled with both 
the Armenian Catholicos and his flock in 
Lwow. 


Presently, the attitude of the representa- 
tives of the Latin church underwent a sharp 
transformation toward him. Formerly, 
they could not find words to praise him, 
but now there was not one spot nor fault 
which they did not ascribe to him. They 
pointed out his moral conduct, something 
which was known before but accentuated 
only now. They accused him of having 
squandered the church’s effects, those 
which had been committed to him by the 
Catholic clergy and by the arrangement 
of the lay government. Finally, they agreed 
to leave him alone provided he succeeded 
in bringing a mission from Rome, headed 
by Father Clement Kalan who was a spe- 
cialist on Armenian ecclesiastical matters, 
so he could assume the direction of the 
spiritual affairs of Poland Armenians, and 
organize religious seminaries for the pre- 
paration of young Armenian priests. 


Thorosovicz reluctantly accepted this 
proposition, and on May 1, 1664, Father 
Kalan’s mission arrived. The next year 
they opened the projected seminary in 
which they trained a number of clericals, 
among whom was Vardan Hovnanian of 
Caesarea, who later became the co-holder 
of Thorosovicz’s throne, and after his death, 
became the Archbishop of Lwow. Until 
1708 this seminary served the needs of 
Armenian unitarians, but after that year 
the school was open to Russian unitarians, 
as a result of which the seminary no longer 
was an Armenian institution. The mis- 
sionary fathers gradually took into their 
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hands the task of the unification of the two 
churches. 


Presently, Thorosovicz became hostile to 
this work and in all the ensuing encoun- 
ters he defended his flock. Thereupon, the 
missionary fathers, in consultation with the 
Papal nuncio in Poland, decided to remove 
him from Lwow, so that they could have a 
free hand in their venture. Consequently, 
in 1667 Thorosovicz went to Rome where 
they kept him for more than seven years, 
until December of 1674, in captivity. And 
the same Armenian community which 
formerly had showered him with com- 
plaints, and had demanded his resignation, 
now rallied to him and insisted on his re- 
turn to Lwow. 

However, their efforts were fruitless. The 

ee of Rome gave the missionary father 
absolute freedom to finish the task of uni- 
fication without the obstructionism of Tho- 
rosovicz. Finally, acquiescing to the 
wishes and importunities of the Polish Ar- 
menians, the Pope agreed to free Thoroso- 
vicz, but before his departure he forced 
him to accept Vardan Hovnanian as co- 
holder of the throne, cum iure seccendi, to 
succeed him after his death. 

In December of 1674, together with Hov- 
nanian, Thorosovicz was given a stately 
send off to Lwow. But here, the expecta- 
tions of the Pope were not justified. De- 
fending the Armenians, Thorosovicz op- 
posed the efforts of Hovnanian and the 
missionary fathers to accelerate the unifica- 
tion. Seeing his presence in Lwow was 
purposeless, Hovnanian left for Armenia 
for missionary work. 

Thorosovicz died in 1681. His successor, 
who was to ‘have occupied his throne, 
Bishop Hovnanian, met the same fate in 
Armenia which had been allotted to Thoro- 
sovicz in Rome. The two Catholicoses, 


Nahapet and Yeghiazar (Eleazar) under 
no circumstances would permit his depar- 
ture from Etchmiadzin, and for Lwow they 
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appointed bishops whom the Polish Catho- 
lic authorities had banished from Poland. 
Finally. upon the insistent requests of King 
John Sobieski, something which could not 
be easily rejected, Catholicos Yeghiazar 
freed Hovnanian from his honorable cap- 
tivity, permitting him to leave for Lwow, 
and Hovnanian left in 1686. 

With the arrival of Hovnanian in Lwow, 
and with his ascension to the episcopal 
throne, all the differences were removed, 
the Armenians rallied in the interests of 
unification, in a short time the case of op- 
position priests was swiftly resolved, and in 
1691 the union was completed, not only in 
Poland but in Valachia as well. 

What of the aftermath? Later followed 
the complete equalization of Armenian 
rights with the Polish population, as a re- 
sult of which the Armenians lost their in- 
ternal bond; after that nothing could stop 
their complete assimilation with the Polish. 
The renters turned into estate owners, they 
began to live side by side with the Polish 
landlords, and were even admitted to the 
nobility. Intermarriages became the order 
of the day. Armenian girls who married 
Polish husbands lost their Armenian iden- 
tity, as well as the wealth they took with 
them which had been accumulated with 
such great sacrifice and hardship. Armen- 
ian youths who married Polish girls easily 
became Polish and were lost in the general 
mass of the population. 

Those who at present are regarded as 
Armenians and whose names are register- 
ed in the Catholic lists practicing the Ar- 
menian ritual, in great part are not Catho- 
lic Armenians but Polish citizens of Armen- 
ian descent who frequently take pride in 
their origin, but nevertheless remain the 
loyal children of their adopted fatherland. 
And if today there still are Armenians in 
Poland, the reason for that primarily is the 
Papal See which, dictated by her interests 
in the East, where the Roman Church is 


vigorously at work, and even now is try- 
ing to subjugate the Armenian church, de- 
mands the strict observance of the Armen- 
ian national ritual. The Pope has never 
permitted, and does not permit now, that 
the Catholic churches administer to the 
spiritual needs of the Armenians. The en- 
try of Armenians in Catholic spiritual or- 
ders is permitted only as an exception, by 
the Pope’s personal dispensation, and al- 
ways reluctantly. 

It is due to this policy of the Popes that 
the Armenian adherants of the Catholic 
church have preserved their national iden- 
tity to this day. We have facts which prove 
that, after the adoption of the union, at all 
events as late as the beginning of the XIXth 
century, the Armenians, the land-owning 
nobility and the wealthy merchants in par- 
ticular, were chafing under the Armenian- 
Catholic ritual, which, without offering any 
special advantages, expelled the Armenian 
community from the Polish population. 
This movement among the Armenians ap- 
parently found great sympathy among the 
local Latin (Polish) clergy, so much so 
that, in 1848, when the Latin episcopal 
throne of Lwow fell vacant, both Latin and 
the Armenian clergy had a mind to fill the 
vacancy in the person of the dottard Ar- 
menian Archbishop Stephanovich, as a 
means of uniting the two churches. 


An effort was made to execute this pro- 
ject through the Austrian central govern- 
ment, however, in this instance also the 
Pope intervened, and without obtaining the 
Austrian Government's assent, he appoint- 
ed Shimanovicz as co-holdsr of the epis- 
copal throne (cum nure seccededi), pre- 
serving thus the separate identity of the 
Armenian Catholic church in Poland. 

On the other hand, another movement 
was initiated by the local Armenian intel- 
lectuals, this time based on the national 
principle, which aimed to defend the sep- 
arate existence of the Armenian-Catholic 
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church. They began to publish special 
writings on the history of Polish Armen- 
fans which reminded the Armenians of 
their glorious historic past before their ar- 
rival in Poland. 

Among those who were busy with this 
movement, and who were the most influ- 
ential writers who lent impetus to the re- 
vival of the Armenian national spirit at the 
most dangerous moment, two striking 
figures were Bishop Zachariasevicz and the 
Presbyter Sadok Baroncz (Baronian) — 
both Roman Catholics and members of the 
Catholic Order. Zachariasevicz wrote 
“Wiadobasc o Ormianach w _  Polsce” 
(1840), and Baroncz, “Zywoty Slawnych 
Ormian 2 Polsce” (1856), and “Rys Dzejow 
Ormaniaskich” (1869). 

The literary groundwork was followed 
by the educational and cultural sequel. On 
February 9, 1865, Doctor Hovsep Thoroso- 
vicz founded a night school bearing his 
name for the education of the Armenian 
youth. Enrollment was restricted to only 
those Armenian youths who were adherants 
of the Armenian Catholic ritual. This semi- 
nary (Djemaran) functions to this day.5 

Nothwithstanding all this, the movement 
for the union of the two churches, or, 
specifically, the tendency to make an end 
of the separate existence of Armenian Ca- 
tholic churches was a living issue long later. 


5 The Zavrian articles were published in Hai- 
fenik Monthly in 1929-1930. 
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As late as the sixties of the past century | 


a controversy arose between the representa- 
tives of the Armenian wealthy land-owners 


and the Presbyster Isaacovicz who later | 


became Archbishop of Lwow in which the 
land-owners insisted that the preservation 
of the Armenian ritual is obsolete since 
there was no longer any separate language, 
no customs, nor any distinct Armenian na- 
tional spirit which might differentiate the 
Armenians from the Polish population. 

Isaacovicz argued that the Armenian 
population has managed to preserve the 
national spirit while continuing to remain 
good Polish citizens, and the number of 
those who find their Armenian origin oner- 
ous is restricted to a few scores of wealthy 
land-owners whose private interests are at 
variance with those of the Armenian 
masses. 


Ii must be stated, however, that lately 
there has been a strong tendency of na- 
tional revival among Polish Armenians. 
They have started the publication of a 
monthly magazine called “Poslaniec Sw. 
Grzegorza” dedicated to Armenian news. 
Articles and news releases dedicated to the 
Armenian question are in constant appear- 
ance. New books and research studies on 
Armenia’s past are in circulation. And the 
heart of Polish Armenians is beating in tune 
with the heart of the Armenian people. 


(To Be Continued) 
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TOWARD WAR OR 
PEACE ? 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


The Marxist Creed as Revised by Stalin 


Orthodox Marxism, as known, is the of- 
ficial creed of the Soviet Government. It 
is also the creed of all communists. Ac- 
cording to the teachings of this doctrine 
which is dubbed by its adherents as scien- 
tific socialism, the capitalistic economy car- 
ries in itself the germs of eventual disinte- 
gration. All capitalistic countries, sooner 
or later, will automatically collapse under 
the weight of steadily increasing internal 
weaknesses. When this happens, all that 
is left for the communists is to play the 


| role of the midwife in the establishment of 


communism. 


Without officially disassociating himself 
from this doctrine, Stalin, however, has 
been moving diametrically in the opposite 
direction. He does not seriously believe 
that the capitalistic economy will automati- 
cally disintegrate, making the establish- 
ment of communism on its ruins inevitable 
and all that communists shall have to do 
is to play the role of midwife as predicted 
by orthodox Marxism. Had he seriously 
believed it, he would not be waging now 
an aggressive policy to insure a communist 
victory, would not maintain a huge stand- 
ing army, nor would he rely too much on 
his subversive fifth columns. He would, on 
the contrary, patiently wait until the auto- 
matic disintegration of capitalism. There 
would be no need of any external pressure, 
nor the wars in Greece and Korea. 
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There are a number of reasons why 
Stalin puts no stock in the abovementioned 
Marxist theory of automatic disintegration. 
The fallacy of this theory was first demon- 
strated at the end of World War I when 
Lenin, Stalin’s teacher, was convinced that 
the capitalistic economy of Europe, and 
Germany in particular as the most indust- 
rialized country in Europe, would soon col- 
lapse, paving the way for the communist 
victory. The fact is, no such thing hap- 
pened. In Germany which was considered 
ripe for communism, despite the serious. 
crisis, the capitalistic economy not only 
did not collapse, but fascism which is the: 
inveterate enemy of communism, became 
firmly entrenched. Communism was de- 
feated and fascism was installed also in 
Italy, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bul- 
garia and Poland. There were strong fas- 
cistic tendencies even in France. 


The second experiment unequivocally 
demonstrated that the capitalistic system 
is not so fragile a system, susceptible to- 
easy disintegration and disappearance as 
Lenin had thought. It has proved capable 
of reforms and resuscitation through inter- 
nal changes. The extension of working- 
men’s rights, tangible improvements in 
their economic and social condition, fed- 


eral controls on certain branches of industry, 
restriction of employers’ profits by exces- 
sive profit taxation and a series of similar 
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means have greatly contributed to the in- 
creased prosperity and perpetuation of the 
capitalistic system. It turns up that the 
capitalistic economy is far more flexible, 
stable, and full of vitality than Marx and 
Lenin thought it could ever be. Stalin ap- 
parently has grasped this truth, and al- 
though his propaganda still chants the old 
Marxist song, his active policy proves that 
he no longer puts any stock in it. What 
will never happen automatically, Stalin 
wants to bring about by force and by 
deceitful propaganda. 

Third, after the last war when the capi- 
talistic economy in Europe was ruined and 
conditions were exceedingly favorable for 
the advent of communism, in no country 
where free elections were held did the com- 
munists muster a majority. Moreover, af- 
ter the armistice, the influence of the com- 
munists steadily was on the decline and 
today, six years later, in the free countries 
of Europe, the number and the prestige of 
the communists is lower than at any year 
since the end of the war. 

Lastly, the congnunists have won only 
in eastern Europe, China, and northern 
Korea where they resorted to armed force 
— the Red army, and the direct or indirect 
influence of the fifth columns. 

So crying are these facts that Stalin and 
his colleagues could draw no other con- 
clusion, except that, the best means of 
insuring communist world domination is 
force, and one of the most useful means 
of facilitating the task of the latter is the 
propaganda which is based on falsehood. 

To render more efficient the execution of 
force and lying propaganda, Stalin saw 
the necessity of severing the slave world 
from the free world by the Iron Curtain. 
In his historic speech in 1946, announcing 
his three new five-year plans, Stalin left 
no doubt in any mind that he no longer 
wanted to rely on the Marxist view of the 
patiently waiting midwife but that he was 


preparing for a new war to insure the com- 
munist victory over the entire world. These 
plans were calculated not to rebuild the 
shattered economy of the Soviet Union, 
nor to meet the crying needs of the people, 
but they were intended to strengthen the 
Soviet Government militarily. Even after 
the war Stalin not only was keeping the 
Soviet economy on a war basis, but he was 
actually strengthening it without making 
the least effort, even temporarily, to relax 
the pressure on a war-weary and exhaus- 
ted people by the inauguration of a peace- 
ful economy. 

Having actually abandoned the Marxist 
theory of “inevitable disintegration of the 
capitalistic economy,” Stalin theoretically 
clung to it as his official doctrine and he 
even punished his chief economist Profes- 
sor Varga who in his writings had dared 
to deviate from the orthodox line by ex- 
pressing the opinion that the United States’ 
economy, thanks to a series of reforms, has 
become more flexible and full of vitality 
than was expected. 

Naturally, in preparing for a new war, 
after the war, Stalin would not want to 
disarm as immediately did the United 
States and Great Britain. This was all the 
more significant in view of the fact that the 
only two major enemies of the Soviet 
Union, Germany, and Japan, had been 
crushed, disarmed, and no longer could be 
a threat. 

talin of course knows very well that if 
he wants to disarm and actually work for 
the peace, the whole world will readily 
disarm, and the West in particular will in 
nowise disturb the peace. Stalin, how- 
ever, does not, and cannot want to disarm 
and follow the path of peace because the 
essence of his power is militant and is based 
wholly on force. In reality Stalin is at 
perpetual and constantly increasing wat 
with the peoples who are subject to his rule, 
and consequently, he his obliged to keep 
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the country in a state of perpetual war. 
If he did not do this, he would easily lose 
his power which is held by the masses in 
boundless hatred. 

Stalin cannot and does not want to dis- 
arm, moreover, because if he did, he would 
be obliged to throw open, at least to a cer- 
tain measure, the iron gates of his vast 
slave empire before the outside free world. 
In such a case the contact with the outside 
world will have a great awakening influ- 
ence on his subject races, something which 
is exceedingly dangerous for him. Both 
his peoples and the outside world will learn 
the grim truth about one another and they 
will realize all the more revoltingly how 
shamelessly they have been fooled by So- 
viet lies. 

A government which is at war with its 
peoples naturally cannot live peacefully 
with other independent peoples. The very 
existence of the latter is a menace to itself. 
It can end the state of war to a perceptible 
degree only when all the peoples of the 
world have been subjected to its tyranny, 
namely, when the external danger is re- 
moved, the internal danger is eradicated, 
and its power is absolutely secure. 

All these are no deterrents, however, that 
Stalin, while feverishly preparing for a new 
war, should not from time to time, through 
his personal declarations, assure the world 
that the Soviet and non-Soviet camps have 
no reason to fight each other, or why they 
should not live peacefully side by side. 
Aside from these declarations, Stalin has 
set in motion the world-wide mechanism of 
his direct and indirect propaganda to chant 
the song of peace on every hand. All these 
are calculated to mislead the masses, to lull 
the outside world into a false sense of se- 
curity, and to disarm and to break the re- 
sistance of the capitalistic West, while him- 
self feverishly arms, and keeps under arms 
huge armies. 

Another eloquent fact is Stalin’s stub- 


born opposition to peace treaties with Aus- 
tria, Germany and Japan. There is no 
question that he wants to play the same 
game with these countries which he played 
with a number of east European countries, 
having taken advantage of the goodness 
or the simple-mindedness, to be precise, of 
the United States and England. Stalin 
simply strives to sign such a treaty with 
Austria, Germany, and Japan which will 
enable him easily to subjugate them as he 
did with the countries of eastern Europe. 
Fortunately, having once been tricked in 
the case of eastern Europe, the West is 
sufficiently awakened and will no longer 
want to become the victim of a fresh So- 
viet trick in the case of these countries 
which are far more essential for its secur- 
ity. 

Another effort in the interests of war and 
and not peace is the campaign of wanton 
hatred which the Soviet propaganda 
machine so vigorously has been waging 
not only in the Soviet Union but also in 
the West generally, and the United States 
in particular. Why does Stalin perpetually 
inflame this diabolical hatred if he really 
aspires peace? 

All these facts leave no doubt that it is 
not the peace which the Soviet wants but 
new conquests, that it will stop at nothing, 
not even war, if it only is certain that it 
will emerge victorious. All this talk about 
peace treaties with Germany, Austria and 
Japan is advanced in the hope of mislead- 
ing the West by devious means, and acquir- 
ing such concessions which will pave the 
way for the eventual peaceful subjugation 
and sovietization of those countries whose 
fate is being debated. 

And finally, the following conditions 
which prevail in the Soviet Union, far from 
being calculated to promote the peace, are 
eloquent proof as measures of war. 

1. Forbidding the publication of any 
statistical information, even the most in- 
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nocuous, which may give any idea of the 
economic condition of the country. The 
regarding of workers’ wages and the prices 
of commodities as a state secret. The pub- 
lication of annual reports on the basis of 
percentages only which give no idea of the 
real state of the country’s economy. 

2. Forbidding all state institutions (with 
the exception of a certain department of the 
Foreign Ministry) from maintaining any 
relations with foreigners. 

8. Forbidding intermarriages with for- 
eigners, and the detention of those who al- 
ready had been married. 

4. Forbidding the entry of tourists into 
the Soviet slave empire, and the strict 
limitation of visitors on business, the cur- 
tailment of the number of foreign corres- 
pondents, their confinement in Moscow, 
and their denial of free travel. 

5. The prohibition of free travel of for- 
eign ambassadors and their assistants in the 
Soviet Union and their actual isolation in 
Moscow. 

6. And lastly there is the Iron Curtain 
itself which is the greatest proof of the 
Soviet’s war intentions. 

There also are a number of other restric- 
tions all of which indicate an unexampled 
hostility to the non-Soviet world and which, 
assuredly, are not intended to serve the 
cause of peace. 


II 
Why Stalin Avoids a General War? 


If these facts and their commentaries 
are true, what then, it will be asked, re- 
strains Stalin from starting a new war and 
conquering the world in one blow? This 
question is all the more pertinent in view 
of the fact that, at present, Stalin has at 
his disposal an army which is much larger 
than all the armies of the capitalistic West 
combined. 

It is a fact that Stalin has shown an 
amazing audacity in provoking the West, 


and especially the United States. It is true 
that, by venturing the Korean war and by 
contriving the intervention of communist 
China, he threw the gauntlet at the west- 
ern powers. That does not necessarily 
prove, however that Stalin is not afraid of 
a general war, that he is both ready and 
impatient. The reason why Stalin is so 
unprecedentedly provocative is that, he is 
absolutely certain neither the West nor the 
United States will start a war unless they 
are directly attacked. 


There is no doubt that if today Stalin 
had an antagonist like Hitler, he would 
never had dared to go that far in his pro- 
vocation because a man like Hitler would 
never have hesitated to retaliate with a 
peremptory counter blow. It should not 
be forgotten that in 1989, August 23 to 
June 22 of 1941, to avoid the wrath of Hit- 
ler, Stalin even gave strict orders to his 
communists inside and outside the Soviet 
Union never to utter a provocative word 
against Hitler and his Nazis, but on the 
contrary, to be friendly toward Hitlerite 
Germany, and hostile toward the latter's 
enemies. Today Stalin has unleashed his 
propaganda dogs on the West, and the Uni- 
ted States in particular, with a hatred 
which is both savage and vicious, and is 
not afraid of inciting these countries against 
him, because he is absolutely certain — 
and justly so — that the Western demo- 
cracies will not use the occasion to tum 
against him as a man like Hitler assuredly 
would have done under a similar provo- 
cation. Stalin knew well that by waging 
war against the West in Korea, or by the 
intervention of communist China, the 
West would not directly attack the Soviet 
Union as Hitler would have done under 
similar circumstances. This accounts for 
Stalin’s reckless audacity. He avoids only 
those steps which have the nature of 4 
direct attack and which may percipitate 4 
general war. 
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The examples of this are many. In 
Greece Stalin waged his war through 
others, although he could easily have con- 
quered that country by direct intervention. 
During the Berlin blockade he meticulously 
avoided molesting the American and Eng- 
lish planes which supplied the necessities 
of the Berlin population, although he could 
easily have occupied that city if he wanted. 
In Korea, he could easily have won the 
local war by direct intervention, yet he 
avoided the step for fear of precipitating a 
general war. 

Why, then, does Stalin shun a general 
war? What serious reasons has he for 
avoiding a war when he no longer believes 
in the Marxist theory of inevitable dis- 
integration of the capitalist world and 
when a world war is his only hope of reach- 
ing his objective? 

Five fundamental, preventive causes 
seem to account for this avoidance. The 
first deterrent, admitted by competent and 
well-informed authorities, is the American 
atom bomb, a weapon which Stalin still 
lacks, or if he has, his stock is very limited. 
Moreover, Stalin has no stock of long range 
bombers which, like those of America, can 
fly to any corner of the Soviet Union, de- 
posit their bombs, and return home safely 
in one flight. Besides, the Soviet still lacks 
a sufficient quantity of the essential sub- 
stance, uranium, the chief constituent of 
the atom bomb. 

The second basic deterrent is the Uni- 
ted States’ insurpassible capacity for pro- 
duction — the industrial potential — which, 
even by the admission of Stalin himself, 
was the principal factor of the Allied vic- 
tory in World War II. Inspite of the in- 
dustrial achievements and the projected 
five-year plans, the Soviet Union is still far 
from being able to compete with the Uni- 
ted States in this respect. 

The third reason undoubtedly is the lack 
of fuel oil. With his present supply Stalin 


cannot wage a long war against the Uni- 
ted States, and for a short war he still 
lacks the necessary means. It is true that 
in the initial stages of a war Stalin could 
easily take over the fuel oil of the Middle 
East (Iran, Iraq, and Arabia), but the 
United States and England already are in 
a position not only to destroy these wells, 
the supplies and the factories, but even 
to inflict serious damage to the oil wells 
of Baku which are the principal source of 
Soviet’s supply. Patently, under present 
conditions, no country can wage a war with 
modern weapons without an adequate sup- 
ply of oil. 

Fourth, there is the unique character of 
the Soviet regime which in reality has no 
driving ideal, neither national, racial, nor 
religious, nor does it possess a sublime aim 
except the preservation of its own exist- 
ence. A world war can have a meaning 
for Stalin only when he is absolutely cer- 
tain that he will not lose his head in the 
bargain. At present he is far from that 
certainty. A new world war, not against 
a bloodthirsty dictatorship like Hitlerite 
Germany, but against such liberty bringing 
democracies as the United States and Eng- 
land undoubtedly will mortally endanger 
the very existence of the Soviet regime. 
That is one risk which Stalin naturally 
avoids, as far as it depends on his or his 
government’s will. 

The fifth deterrent is the Soviet regime’s 
extraordinary internal weakness. No mat- 
ter how hard Stalin tries to conceal the 
grim reality of the Soviet from the outside 
world, and no matter how hard his pro- 
paganda to present the situation in rosy 
colors, he is powerless to conceal a series 
of crying facts which reveal plenty. 

First of all, there can be no question that 
the last war effected a great shock and 
disillusionment among the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. They had made enormous 
sacrifices in the hope that, after the war, 
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their condition would be improved a little, 
that they would have a little more bread 
to eat, and would be able to breathe a little 
more easily. But instead of improving, life 
in the Soviet Union became even more in- 
sufferable. Instead of insuring at least a 
temporary peace, the hated government is 
feverishly busy preparing for a new war, 
subjecting the masses to increasingly new 
privations and sacrifices. 

It is true that the Soviet Union is try- 
ing to shift the blame of the menace of a 
new war on the United States, but the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union have learned from 
bitter experience that the word of the So- 
viet Government cannot be trusted. On 
the other hand, millions of Russian soldiers 
during the war had opportunity to rub el- 
bows with the peoples of non-Soviet coun- 
tries, to get acquainted with their standard 
of life, and to learn how shamelessly their 
government had deceived them with its 
lying propaganda in regard to life abroad. 
While true that many of these atoned for 
their crime of seeing the truth by execu- 
tion and exile into Siberia, and the re- 
mainder, before their return to normal life, 
were put through a period of probation in 
“reeducational” camps to make them forget 
what they had seen and heard, yet even 
these radical means were impotent to 
stupefy anew the awakened minds of the 
soldiers, nor could they stop the propaga- 
tion of their stories from mouth to mouth 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
entire Soviet Union. This is all the more 
true since even now hundreds of thousands 
of Soviet troops are stationed in eastern 
Germany, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Austria and Bulgaria, and which are con- 
stantly being replaced by fresh contin- 
gents. 

While Stalin is careful to make the stay 
of these soldiers and officers in foreign 
countries as short as possible in order to 
prevent them from being too enlightened 


and converted, and replaces them with new 
contingents, even this stratagem, far froma 
remedy, deteriorates the situation inas- 
much as it increases the number of multi- 
tudes who have seen actual life in foreign 
countries and can draw their own conclu- 
sions. Despite Stalin’s stringent measures 
to limit to the minimum all contact with 
foreign peoples, it is impossible perman- 
ently to prevent these countless multitudes 
from realizing that life abroad is far from 
what has been represented to them, that 
it is different from theirs, and infinitely 
more attractive. 

And since, on the one hand, the Soviet 
Government since the end of the last war, 
inspite of the victory, has failed to intro- 
duce any tangible improvements in the 
lot of its peoples, but on the contrary has 
worsened it and is now preparing for a 
new war, the information in regard to life 
in the outside world during and since the 
war, on the other hand, having been spread 
among the masses, have made the life of 
abroad far more attractive, and life inside 
the Soviet Union commensurately intoler- 


able. 


Under the circumstances, it is natural 
that discontent against the Soviet regime 
is far more deeply-rooted and widespread 
among the Soviet masses than it was be- 
fore the war. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Soviet Government should 
resort to ever increasing preventive meas- 
ures to suppress the discontent. This ac- 
counts for the vitriolic Soviet anti-Western 
propaganda. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Govern- 
ment realizes that even if its present peace- 
time measures can succeed in restraining 
the popular discontent, in case of a new 
war that popular temper may become ex- 
ceedingly dangerous for it as was the case 
in the initial months of the last war. The 
Soviet Government knows very well that 
the Western democracies headed by the 
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United States will never repeat Hitler's 
fatal error, but will utilize that temper to 
the maximum in their efforts to overthrow 
the Soviet regime. 

Stalin undoubtedly is laughing up his 
sleeve at the West's failure to make the 
most of the internal weaknesses of his re- 
gime, or its failure to make the slightest 
move to deepen that rift. If the West had 
the wisdom and the resolution to exploit 
this most vulnerable spot on the Soviet 
armour in these stormy peace days, it might 
perhaps be able to prevent a Third World 
War. Nevertheless, Stalin who knows the 
internal weaknesses of his rule better than 
anyone else, shuns direct participation in 
any new war, preferring others to do his 
fighting, because he is afraid that such a 
step will drive the West to a new war 
which, with the aid of his own discon- 
tented people, may bring about his over- 
throw. 

iil 
The Attitude of the West and the 
Inevitablity of a General Clash 

In the West, and moreso in the Far and 
Middle East, there is perfect confusion con- 
cerning the intrinsic nature and the aims 
of the Soviet Government. Although this 
confusion of mind considerably has been 
dissipated during the past few years as a 
result of the Soviet’s aggressive and con- 
spiratory policies, still it has not entirely 
disappeared. The Soviet propaganda has 
been quite successful in detering the gen- 
eral awakening and the crystalization of 
minds both in the East and the West. 

Few is not the number of those in non- 
Soviet countries, not only among the masses 
but leading political circles, who still 
cherish amazing illusions in regard to the 
nature and the aims of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. A passing glance over the ideas ex- 
pressed in the United Nations sessions is 
enough to show what a long road the world 
shall yet cut before fully comprehending 


the intrinsic nature of the Soviet monster. 
Most eloquent among these are the 
speeches of the Indian delegation which 
are full of fantastic contradictions and 
childish simplicities. 

To be fair, it must be stated that the 
leaders of the West today are far more 
realistic and alert than the leaders of the 
free East, part of whom still are flounder- 
ing in the mists. Still, the West's awaken- 
ing, too, is relative. Perfect crystalization 
of mind in the West still is very rare. Many 
governmental leaders and leading colum- 
nists still cling to their cherished illusions 
in regard to the Soviet, if not wholly, at 
least in part. 

Few is not the number of those who 
seriously believe in the possibility of the 
creation of a neutral zone between the So- 
viet and non-Soviet camps, consisting of 
neutral countries. Such thinkers seriously 
believe that the Soviet will tolerate the 
existence of such a zone. The project to 
neutralize and disarm Germany as the best 
guarantee of permanent peace is the pro- 
duct of such mentality. 

If such thinkers had known the real na- 
ture of the Soviet Government, they would 
veadily understand that the Soviet would 
only ostensibly agree to the creation of a 
neutral Germany. After the evacuation of 
the Allied troops, the Soviet would not 
hesitate by her notorious methods to an- 
nex a neutralized and disarmed Germany, 
and rearming her, to raise her against the 
Allies. 

There are also those who believe that 
the Soviet regime carries in itself the germs 
of disintegration, and that if it is left to its 
fate it will eventually collapse. Therefore, 
it is reasoned, if somehow a barrier is erec- 
ted before the Soviet imperialism, in the 
course of time the regime will crumple un- 
der the weight of its internal diseases, with- 
out the intervention of the outside world. 
Deductions like this are drawn from the 
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analogies of the fates of ancient despotic 
regimes. Such thinkers do not compre- 
hend the most unusual nature of the Soviet 
terroristic system. Those who know the 
Soviet well, on the other hand, cannot en- 
tertain such illusions because the Soviet 
totalitarianism, the like of which has never 
been seen in history, cannot be broken 
down without a strong external power.. 

There are still others who although dis- 
counting the notion of inevitable disinte- 
gration believe in the possibility of the co- 
existence of two antagonistic camps, pro- 
vided the Soviet is surrounded by a power- 
ful barrier, — a respectable military wall. 
This belief today dominates the govern- 
mental leaders of the West. 

Like its predecessors, this belief too is 
based on an insufficient comprehension of 
the Soviet’s true nature and aims. Such 
thinkers no doubt have in mind the So- 
viet's behavior before the last war. At 
that time the Soviet did not, or could not 
threaten the existence of its neighbors. 
Militarily infinitely weaker, it was the So- 
viet then who was afraid, especially of 
powerful Japan and Nazi Germany, and 
was forced to follow a policy of defense. 
Today the Soviet is incomparably stronger 
and is no longer threatened either by Japan 
or Germany. Today the Soviet is strong 
enough to threaten the entire world. 


In other words, the balance of power 
has been so reversed in Soviet’s favor that, 
without the contingency of a world war, 
the West will be unable to restore the pre- 
war military status. The West’s present 
efforts at arming, no matter how extensive, 
are only defensive, calculated to stem the 
Soviet tide, to render the attack difficult 
and costly, but they cannot be converted 
into an aggressive threat to the Soviet 
Union. 

In the historic Conference of Yalta the 
Western representatives, Roosevelt, Chur- 
chill and their advisers, really believed that 


they would be able to cooperate with the 
Soviet after the war at least to the same 
extent as they did during the war. They 
naively believed that, even in the presence 
of the Red Army, there could be free elec- 
tions held and democratic governments 
established in European countries. More- 
over, they earnestly believed that Europe 
and Asia communists could be admitted 
into democratic governments where they 
could be harnessed to the task of peaceful 
reconstruction. 


Bitter experience soon came to prove the 
fallacy of cooperation with communists. 
The communist coup d'etat in Czecho- 
slovakia was a highly instructive lesson in 
this respect. Even this serious disappoint- 
ment did not prevent the West, however, 
from signing peace treaties with the Soviet 
pertaining to Rumania, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary which were Hitler’s allies in the war. 
The West made great concessions in the 
hope that the Soviet would respect these 
treaties.. And yet, before the ink of the 
signatures was dry, the Soviet already had 
converted these countries into its satellites 
and had raised them against the West. 

After this chastening experience, it was 
natural that the West would hesitate to 
sign treaties with the Soviet about Ger- 
many and Japan, especially since the So- 
viet has been interposing such inacceptable 
conditions which render the joint conclu- 
sion of peace treaties impossible. 

Although very tardy, the West finally 
came to the conclusion that as long as it- 
self is militarily weak, while the Soviet is 
armed to the teeth, it would be futile to 
try to come to an understanding with the 
Soviet. Notwithstanding this, from time 
to time there have been demands from 
Western Europe and Asia for negotiations 
looking forward to a final peace with the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet itself has 


been giving impetus to such a move 
through its propaganda for the peace. Un- 
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der the pressure of these demands, there 
have been persistent efforts of late to call 
a conference of the Big Four to put an end 
to the present international tension. 

But if such a conference is called, there 
is no serious basis for expecting any posi- 
tive results, for the simple reason that 
what the Soviet wants is not peace, but to 
further intensify the present turmoil in 
the world. 


The Soviet Government today does not 
want permanent peace for a number of 
reasons. First, the nature of the regime is 
such that, even if the peace is established, 
the Soviet is obliged to keep in a state of 
war its economy, the administration, and 
the army. Secondly, the Soviet arma- 
ment today has reached such a peak that, 
even after the West has completed its pre- 
sent plans for arming, it will still be incom- 
parably weaker militarily, and therefore 
the Soviet is not afraid of attack. Third, 
thanks to its democratic nature, the West 
will never want to, nor can be the first to 
attack. The West will attack only when 
she first is attacked by the Soviet. 


Notwithstanding all this, it would be a 
mistake to think that the Soviet now wants 


' ageneral war. Such a war would jeopardize 


the Soviet’s very existence. The Soviet's 
aim is to keep the world in perpetual tur- 
moil, uncertainty and tension, draining 
the energies and the resources of its 
enemies by a war of nerves and attrition, 
leaving itself free to pursue best its con- 
spiratory aims against the free world. 


Until the Korean war many believed that 
the Soviet Government would, at least for 
the time being, be satisfied with conspir- 
ing the overthrow of this or that indepen- 
dent country by internal subversion, as it 
did in the case of Czechoslovakia. The 
Korean war has demonstrated that the 
Soviet is also willing to resort to external 
attack even if through its satellites. In 


other words, the Soviet is quite willing to 
wage indirect war provided it is certain 
to limit that war to a local area. 

On the other hand, until the Korean war 
there was no absolute certainty that an 
armed attack by communists on Europe 
or a small independent nation in Asia 
would elicit the free world’s, and especially 
the United States, armed intervention in 
behalf of the attacked nation. However, 
the unexpected happened. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
same Korean war demonstrated to the 
world that the free world’s intervention 
was not unconditional and applicable to 
all circumstances. When after the defeat 
of North Korean armies the Chinese Red 
hordes intervened, the governments of the 
free countries who had not hesitated to 
raise arms against the little republic of 
North Korea, spent long weeks in haggling 
whether or not they should brand the 
action of big China by its proper name ef 
aggression, and while they have been forc- 
ed to fight the Chinese armies in Korea, 
they have never dared to take any puni- 
tive action against China in their own 
territory. Curiously enough, Communist 
China herself officially regards her inter- 
vention with regular armies as the parti- 
cipation of volunteers only. 

All this goes to prove that the Soviet, like 
the free world, is trying to limit the war 
in Korea to that small area, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Soviet is inciting and 
inflaming that conflict with all the means 
at its disposal in the firm confidence that 
the war in Korea shall never be converted 
into a general war. 

At present the conviction prevails in the 
West that, if the Soviet Government sees 
that it can no longer subjugate a new na- 
tion with impunity, or that any armed at- 
tack on the part of its satellites on any free 
country will be met with armed resistance, 
as is the case now in Korea, the Soviet will 
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surely desist from future adventures. But 
if the West is sufficiently armed, as it has 
begun to do now, then it will be possible 
to arrive at an understanding with the 
Soviet in regard to a permanent peace in 
Europe and Asia. 

The nature and aims of the Soviet will 
not, however, permit such an optimism in 
regard to the future. The Soviet world 
and the free world will never be at ease 
living side by side. No matter how the 
West, with the leadership and aid of the 
United States, arms itself, it shall never 
be able to force the Soviet to renounce its 
conspiracy against the whole world because 





that conspiracy is essential to the preserva- 
tion of its existence. Besides, the free 
world shall never be able to muster a de- 
cisive superiority in arms over the Soviet, 
under peaceful conditions, nor will it be 
able to stand the strain of perpetual and 


exhausting preparedness in order to stop 
the Soviet threat. 


No matter how hard the two opposing 
camps for their own reasons avoid a gen- 
eral war, the iron logic of events, sooner or 
later, will force the issue in armed con- 


flict. How or when? No one can say de- 
finitely at present. 





Rain 


I stand at the window and watch the rain 

Gather in drops on the blurring pane, 

Grown dim like eyes that sorrow mars 

With tears like these rain-drops myriad as the stars. 


Together they run, where their paths have crossed. 
In one another the drops are lost, 

Till, like a brow that streams with sweat, 

With trickling currents this window is wet. 


And deeply of my sorrow I drink, 

That wells from my heart as I stand and think; 
On me there is no drop of rain, 

Yet my eyes are like the window-pane. 


Lootri Minas 
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This Was 
Me 


By P. K. THOMAJAN 


Celestial cerebrations 

were mine. . . permeating me 
with empyrean empathies.. . 

i whirled in exorbitant 

orbits . . . spun images into 
gossamer iridescence... my 
aspirallings corkscrewed 

the very heavens... i 

sought exotic essences 

in perfumed mists . . . pursued 
echoes for the Voice. . . i 
lived by my wits and good humor 
that sustained the ectsasy of 
existence .. . i escaped the nets 
and tenets of weedy creeds... 
hacked my way through the 
hackneyed . . . shuffled off the 
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glib labels of a world that 

would fix my identity and banish 
this fluent entity . . . each 

affinity found rectified my course 
with invincible symmetries that 
amplified my rhythmic scope... 
the out-logic of paradox 
reinforced my morale with 

flexible ironies . . . inner reality 
supplanted outer illusion... i 
achieved the featherized spiritual 
state of BEING WITHOUT BELONGING ... 


this earth span bridges into the 
dreamy beyond... which projects 
more and more toward me... 


beckoning with a phantom finger 


that bears the mystic sign of .. . 
THE LIFE ETERNAL 














THE 151 REPATRIATES 
FROM AMERICA 


By JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


The morning of November 1, 1947, the 
Moore-McCormack dock at the foot of 
Canal Street in New York was crowded 
with a huge throng of Armenians and cur- 
ious American spectators to witness one of 
the most bizarre sights which have ever 
been enacted in the history of America. 
Part of the milling crowd were making 
their way into a trim, impeccably white 
swanlike ocean liner which proudly stood 
there like the emissary of a foreign poten- 
tate of the Haroun el-Reschid era. The ele- 
gant white ship was the former Italian 
ocean liner Saturnia — a part of the war 
booty which had fallen to the Soviet — 
now rechristened the S. S. Rossia. The 
Russian liner was to depart that day, ex- 
actly at four o'clock, carrying with it 152 
Armenians who had renounced their 
American citizenship for a better life in the 
fatherland of Soviet Armenia. 


Outside the ship, away from the crowd, 
the roads leading to the dock were burn- 
ing with the whizzing tires of constantly 
shuttling taxis, automobiles, -and loaded 
trucks, disgorging their human and physi- 
cal cargoes and hastening back for fresh 
loads. The taxis and the automobiles were 
racing to make the deadline, lest any of 
the repatriates missed the ship; others were 
carrying relatives, friends, or acquaintances, 
some of them to kiss the departees a fond 
farewell, others tearfully to importune with 
them not to take this disastrous step. Most 
of the well-wishers, however, were either 


(89) 


rabid communists or Soviet spymathizers. 

Instructed by the Soviet repatriation 
agents, the 152 repatriates had taken along 
with them everything which could be trans- 
ported on the ship to be used upon their 
settlement in the Soviet fatherland. A re- 
porter of the Boston Armenian Hairenik 
publications who happened to be on the 
scene made it a point to note the type of 
freight which was being hauled into the 
bowels of the ship. There were crates of 
radios — Stromberg-Carlsons, RCA Victors, 
Philcos and the like. He noted at least 
fourteen Buicks taken on ship board. One 
repatriate carried a huge wide-carriage 
typewriter. There were various types of 
portable machines. Almost every one car- 
ried one or more cameras. There were re- 
frigerators, sewing machines, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, television sets 
and all sort of modern luxuries. One truck 
was loaded with neatly packed shovels for 
future use. There were assorted household 
articles tightly packed with heavy hemp. 


Most of the repatriates were old folk, 
ranging between the ages of 50 and 60. 
There were about forty minors, several teen 
age boys and girls the oldest of them ten 
years old, and there was one invalid on his 
death bed, brought in an ambulance. In 
all probability it was this invalid who died 
on the journey because when the repatri- 
ates arrived in Batum their number was 
151. 

On deck the ship there was a general 
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atmosphere of jubilation and merry-mak- 
ing, although overcast with a somber 
shroud of the pending parting. Groups 
congregated in corners, congratulating one 
another, indulging in lively conversation, 
dancing and singing Russian songs. There 
were the final parting scenes, with fond and 
affectionate kisses, with requests for letters 
from the fatherland upon their arrival. 
There were secret codes agreed upon with 
which the repatriates would tell their re- 
latives in America how they were enjoying 
life in Armenia. 

At noon the entire conclave crowded into 
the dock area which was boarded off from 
the ship, and as the milling throng pressed 
against one another, there was a general 
flurry of curious exchanges and last minute 
repartees, interspersed with vivacious out- 
bursts of patriotic jubilation and nostaglic 
songs between the returnees and the visi- 
tors. The repatriates were distinguished 
with a blood red ribbon pinned to the 
shoulder with the inscription “Repatriate, 
November, 1947.” They freely mingled 
among the spectators, shouting joyfully, 
patting them on the shoulder, and singing 
the praises of beloved Joseph Stalin, the 
Savior of the Armenian people, and begging 
the listeners to follow them with the next 
caravan. 

At one oclock Bishop Tiran Nersoyan, 
the Prelate of the pro-Soviet faction of the 
Armenian Apostolic Church of America, 
addressed the returnees, reminding them 
that they were going to Armenia not to seek 
fortune or wealth, but to help rebuild the 
country of their fathers and their fore- 
fathers, and after blessing them, he con- 
cluded his benediction with the recital of 
the Armenian “Our Father.” 

At the hour of departure the Soviet 
sponsored Committee to Aid Repatriation 
issued a public statement for the press 
presumably signed by each repatriate 
which read: “We depart from the United 


States with sentiments of deepest gratitude 
and admiration towards the American peo- 
ple. America gave us refuge when the 
Armenian people were on the brink of total 
extermination. The democratic institutions 
of America afforded us an opportunity to 
build life anew.” 

Exactly at four o'clock the S. S. Rossia 
set sail and the second phase of the Soviet 
plot to use the Armenian repatriation as a 
medium of propaganda had passed into 
history. 

When on that November afternoon the 
S.S. Rossia cleared the New York docks 
the majority of the Armenians in the dis- 
persion already were familiar with the dis- 
astrous consequences of the first phase of 
the so-called Armenian Repatriation. It 
was a plot cunningly devised and executed 
which had completely fooled the Armen- 
ians of the world. This included not only 
the avowed communists, the fellow tra- 
velers, and the so-called neturals, but even 
some of the Dashnaks, the inveterate 
enemies of the Soviet. And although, as a 
party, the Dashnaks did not endorse the 
repatriation, so overwhelming was the 
movement that they were unable to resist 
the pressure of public opinion and, con- 
sequently, permitted their members to act 
as individuals. The Soviet plan of repatri- 
ation met with universal approval and 
jubilation because it struck at the most vul- 
nerable chord of the Armenian heart — the 
appeal to his unquenchable love of the 
fatherland. 


Consequently, when in the beginning of 
1946 the Government of Soviet Armenia 
announced its plan of repatriating 400,000 
Armenians scattered in all parts of the 
world, hope rose high in the all hearts that 
the first phase of Armenia’s integration was 
on its way. These hopes were further 
buttressed with spoken expressions and 
vivid expectations for the restortion of his- 
toric Armenian territories. Armenia must 
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first be populated, it was reasoned, after 
that the territorial extension was but a 
natural. All the pro-Soviet elements, the 
Progressives (Communists ), the Hunchaks, 
the Ramgavars, the Armenian General 
Benevolent Union, the compatriotic socie- 
ties, the church, and the cultural and edu- 
cational organizations hailed the Soviet 
offer as a veritable godsend. Even the Dash- 
naks who hated the Soviet, for the moment 
set aside their enmity and supported the 
movement. These people naively believed 
that the repatriation would be applied to 
those areas of the world where distress and 
misery, and social, political and economic 
uncertainty were rampant. They never 
dreamed than an effort would be made to 
repatriate Armenians from such a free and 
prosperous country as the United States. 


With the shuttling back and forth of the 
Soviet liners, the Pobeda and the S.S. Ros- 
sia, out of a contemplated 400,000 re- 
turnees, within two years already some 80,- 
000 had been transported to Soviet Ar- 
menia. These were drawn from France, 
Egypt, Greece, Syria, Lebanon, Persia and 
the United States. In Lebanon a repatria- 
tion committee, sponsored by the Soviet 
Consulate, with headquarters in Beirut, 
spread its ramifications throughout the 
Middle East. This committee made no 
secret of the source of its inspiration nor 
the character of the movement. It started 
to discriminate openly against the patrio- 
tic Armenians, restricting the repatriation 
to communists and Soviet sympathizers. 
Gradually, the movement was converted in- 
to a weapon of persecuting the Dashnaks. 
They swore that no “Dashnak imperialist,” 
no “lackey of Wall Street,” and no “friend 
of decadent democracies” would ever see 
the face of Armenia. To a delegation of 
Homenetmen, the strongest Armenian 
youth organization of the Middle East 
which is sponsored by the Dashnaks, the 
Repatriation Committee said: “Even if you 


renounced your national flag, even if you 
repudiated your senior organization, we 
would not accept your offer, we will not 
send you to Armenia, because we are de- 
termined to destroy your organization.” 
One Armenian pro-Soviet paper wrote: 
“We will accept the money of the Dash- 
naks, but we will be damned if we will let 
a single one of them set foot on the soil 
of Armenia.” 


Supported by the officials of the Soviet 
Consulate, backed by the might of Mos- 
cow, and by this time grown reckless, the 
communist purveyors of the repatriation 
plunged deeper and deeper into their folly. 
Their Beirut headquarters issued official 
statements denouncing the Dashnaks and 
instructing their followers to give them no 
quarter. There were organized demon- 
strations of the communist riffraff, parad- 
ing through the Dashnak precincts of the 
cities and defying them with ribald pro- 
fanities and shouts of “Down with the Fas- 
cist Dashnaks, the imperialist lackeys of 
Wall Street, the traitors and the enemies 
of the fatherland.” Communist hoodlums, 
armed with daggers and revolvers, would 
lurk in the dark streets and pounce upon 
unsuspecting innocent Dashnaks, beating 
them up, knifing them, and sometimes 
shooting them down. Riding on the crest 
of the patriotic waves, grown arrogant and 
insolent, and by now intoxicated with their 
success, the communist repatriationists no 
longer cared that they had prostituted a 
sublime movement into a bloody vendetta 
and a disastrous means of disrupting the 
community. The Beirut Office forged scores 
of spurious confessions allegedly signed by 
Dashnaks, repudiating their organization 
for the sake of admittance to Armenia. 
There were instances of forged confessions 
and signatures by men who were known 
to be dead for ten to fifteen years. These 
forged letters were published and freely 
distributed in an effort to discredit and de- 
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stroy the democratic nationalists, the Dash- 
naks. 

This pattern, although less violent, never- 
theless with no less intensity of hatred and 
venom, was carried out by the Armenian 
communists in all the Armenian communi- 
ties of the world, disrupting their peaceful 
life, deepening the rift between the oppos- 
ing factions, and wrecking the communi- 
ties. This was the first phase of the Soviet 
plot in promoiting the Armenian repatria- 
tion. 

The Soviet plot entered its third phase 
with the arrival of 151 Armenians from 
America. The moment the returnees dis- 
embarked at the Port of Batum, prepara- 
tory to the journey to Erivan, the capital 
of Armenia, they received their first shock 
when they were stripped clean of all the 
earthly possessions which they had brought 
with them. Gone were their Buick cars, 
the refrigerators, the radios, and their 
choice furniture. They were told they 
would get them back upon their settle- 
ment in Armenia but the promise was never 
carried out. In Erivan, the company was 
broken up, some to live in the suburbs, 
some forced upon the natives, and some 
shifted to Leninakan and other regions. 

Notwithstanding these obvious signs of 
an ominous future, the arrival of the Ameri- 
can contingent was blandished with the 
typically communistic propaganda fanfare. 
The Moscow radio hailed the occasion to 
broadcast to the world that “U. S. Armen- 
ians were victims of discrimination and un- 
employment, and were disillusioned with 
life in America.” Then followed a long list 
of repudiations, presumably having come 
from the returnees from America. These 
were published in the Soviet magazine 
Ogonyok (Small Fire). According to Ogon- 
yok, one Dr. Aharonian, an ophtalmologist, 
said: “My life in America was unhappy. 
American schools teach people to be limit- 
ed in their aspirations, egotists dreaming 


of their personal prosperity. Unfortunate- 
ly my children were raised in this way. 
Moreover, I was threatened with expulsion 
from my own medical society unless I con- 
tributed funds to oppose progressive ideas.” 

Diran Krmoyan, who had lived seven 
years in the States, obtaining his degree 
from the University of Chicago, and hay- 
ing taught chemistry there for some time, 
is quoted to have said he had no reason to 
complain in his first few years in U.S.A, 
but then the reaction became stronger and 
he began to experience the cruel influence 
and was subjected to reactionary influence. 
He was happy to work for progressive ideas 
in Soviet Armenia. 

One returnee said he felt as if he was 
returning from Turkey — the most damn- 
ing characterization of America in the light 
of how Armenians feel toward their execu- 
tioners the Turks. Marcar Hayrapetian, a 
tailor of 31 years in America, offered the 
following gem: “I came in search of gold 
in the streets but could not get a job in my 
trade. I worked in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and San Francisco as a chauffeur, 
news vendor, and day laborer, but was of- 
ten jobless. I did all right during the war, 
but later matters got worse. So, I got tired 
of life in the United States.” 

Tom Mooradian, a student of 19, said: 
“My parents did everything to give me an 
education but I could only finish second- 
ary schools. I decided to go where I could 
get a higher education.” 

Hemayak Kazanjian testified: “During 
the 24 years I spent in America I was in 
constant fear of losing my job. There was 
much talk about democracy, but when I 
was given a farewell party in Cambridge, 
Mass., a group of Fascists broke up the 
meeting and they were aided by the police. 
This is one of the characteristic features of 
American democracy.” 

Eghia Sarkissian, a resident in America 
for 46 years, is quoted to have said: “I lived 











46 years in America and I did not enjoy it 
for 46 minutes, even though I had the ma- 
terial means and my own business. I lost 
everything during the crisis (the depres- 
sion) but came on top again. However, 
I came to believe that there is no happiness 
in money, that capitalism is founded on in- 
justice, deception, and persecution. In the 
United States they speak of the free press. 
Do you think the bourgeois newspapers 
will print this, my sincere opinion?” 
While these repudiations, all defamatory 
to the United States, were being heralded 
to the Soviet public in radio broadcasts 
and newspaper articles, a tragedy of an- 
other sort was being enacted in the life of 
151 returnees from America. Families of 
four or five, accustomed to living in spaci- 
ous comfortable homes in America, and en- 
dowed with all the conveniences, if not the 
luxuries of life, were being huddled to- 
gether in single rooms, forced upon the 
native families. They had been stripped 
of the luxurious furniture which they had 
brought with them. They had been bit- 
terly disillusioned and disappointed with 
the life which had been described to them 
as a veritable paradise. And while this 
was true, they still wore on their backs their 
American made warm and elegant clothes. 
These clothes obviously were too much for 
the natives who had never seen the like 
in their lives. They were filled with hatred 
and envy toward the newcomers and they 
made no effort to conceal their feelings. 
They cut up the clothes of the newcomers 
with razor blades, tore them off their backs, 
and there were instances of violence until 
the Government intervened and whipped 
the apparel of the newcomers down to the 
level of the natives. One newspaper re- 
porter wrote that 90 percent of the re- 
turnees from America were dissatisfied with 
their life. They wrote to the American 
consulates and embassies expressing their 
desire to return to America, but these let- 
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ters were never answered because they 
never reached their destinations. Some of 
them, in their desperation, tried to escape 
to the Turkish border but were caught and 
cut down by border patrols. 

This was the third phase of the Soviet 
plot. 

Meanwhile, the 80,000 Armenians who 
had returned to Armenia from various parts 
of the world had been shocked by the pic- 
ture of what they saw and had regretted 
their action. They wanted to leave the 
country but they found themselves con- 
fronted with the impenetrable Iron Cur- 
tain. Many of them tried to escape by 
night via the Turkish and Persian borders 
but were ruthlessly hunted down by dogs 
and mowed down by border guards. On 
two or three occasions, a number of them, 
in two's or three’s, and sometimes as many 
as 10 or 15, managed to cross the Turkish 
border where the Turks, for understand- 
able reasons, very gallantly offered them 
asylum and escorted them to the Syrian 
border. Once in the safety of Syria, Le- 
banon, Iraq, or Iran, these fugitives told 
their story to Armenian newspapers. It 
was an ugly story of ruthless suppression, 
dread terror, hunger, privation, and abject 
slavery. The 80,000 returnees had made a 
disastrous mistake and they realized it. 

Those who could not break the chains 
told their stories to their relatives of abroad 
in their ingenious code letters. These let- 
ters invariably praised the Soviet Armenian 
fatherland to the skies. They told what a 
wonderful paradiseland Armenia is, and 
they asked their relatives to hasten and 
join them. But there was always a catch 
to each letter, some subtle reference to 
someone or something they previously had 
agreed upon which would give them the 
clue. 

One man, for example, upon his depar- 
ture, had agreed with his confidant that 
when, upon his arrival in Armenia, he 
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found life tolerable, he would send his pic- 
ture standing. If life was bad, he would 
be seated in the picture. Six months later 
his confidant received a picture in which 
his relative was lying down on his back. 


Another codester wrote to his relative in 
America that life in Armenia was better 
than his fondest expectations, that he had 
a home and a business of his own. But, 
he wrote, he was not satisfied with his small 
home. He was laying plans for a much 
larger home, enough to accommodate his 
large family, as large as the home of Mr. 
X. Mr. X, referred to, was long since dead 
abroad. His home was the grave. 

One Dashnak woman had gone to the 
ship to bid her communist sister farewell. 
She had pleaded with her sister with tear- 
ful eyes not to take this fatal step. There 
is no freedom in Armenia, she had said, you 
will find nothing there but poverty, want, 
repression and persecution. You will re- 
gret it, she had pleaded. But all her plead- 
ings had been in vain. The communist 
sister had repelled her Dashnak sister’s im- 
portunities as the ravings of a blind, pre- 
judiced, lying Dashnak. Months later the 
Dashnak sister received a letter from her 
communist sister in which the latter wrote: 
“Soviet Armenia is a wonderful land, ex- 
actly as you described it to me.” 

Another communist wrote to his com- 
munist friend in America, “Armenia is a 
wonderful country. We swim in abund- 
ance here. We are so happy here. You 
too must hasten to join us. But before 
you come, be sure to learn to play the 
piano. (The Armenian word for piano is 
Dashnak, but the word Dashnak is also the 
abbreviation fo the word Dashnaktzoutioun 
which means the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation, the inveterate enemy of com- 
munism). There are many dashnaks in 
Armenia, and playing the dashnak is re- 
garded as an accomplishment. Be sure 
to play the dashnak.” The writer of course 


was advising his confidant to be sure to 
consult the Dashnaks before he left 
America, which was tantamount to saying 
“Do not come.” 


After this scandalous abuse, the move- 
ment was discredited. The Soviet hoax 
had been unmasked and even the most 
rabid Soviet proponents no longer had the 
heart to push through a venture which so 
disastrously had backfired. The Dashnaks 
openly came out against the further prose- 
cution of a movement which by now had 
been converted into the vile plot of dis- 
rupting the Armenian communities of 
abroad and a medium of Soviet propagan- 
da. The communist hawkers of the repa- 
triation made fortunes in the black mar- 
ket, fattening themselves on the spoils of 
the poor returnees who had sold their 
homes, their farms, and their personal ef- 
fects for a song in their haste to return to 
the fatherland. The repatriation was 
brought to an abrupt standstill without 
any explanation. The ships scheduled for 
the second caravans from France, Greece, 
Egypt, Persia and the United States never 
arrived. Tens of thousands of poor families 
who had sold their last effects were strand- 
ed in their countries, homeless, landless, 
and utterly ruined. Out of the promised 
400,000, the Soviet had rehabilitated a piti- 
ful 80,000. It was plain to all that the 
Soviet had never meant to carry out the 
Armenian repatriation. It had merely 
broken up the Armenian communities for 
its propaganda purposes. The Soviet had 
played with the feelings of the Armenian 
people. 

Why then did the Soviet Government do 
this thing to the Armenians? Why did it 
arouse their dormant hopes only to tum 
around and suddenly let them down? Why 
did it embark on a venture which it was 
unwilling to see through? Why was it that, 
out of a promised 400,000, only a fifth were 
actually repatriated? Why did the Soviet 
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Government go through this enormous 
trouble and expense for such a pitiful re- 
sult ? 

The Soviet Government has never given 
a direct explanation of this shameful action, 
yet there is an indirect explanation of the 
enigma. The real answer to these ques- 
tions will be seen when we examine the 
last an climacteric phase of the Soviet plot 
as indicated by the preparation of a new 
Soviet film which is called “The Second 
Caravan.” 

The scenario of the Second Caravan was 
written by two Russian authors, Constan- 
tine Simonev, Vice-President of the Union 
of Soviet Writers, and editor of Literatur- 
naya Gazetta, and Z. Agranenko. The pic- 
ture is directed by H. Beg-Nazaroff. Al- 
though still in process of filming, the new 
picture already has been given wide pub- 
licity in Sovestkoye Isskoustvo, the official 
organ of the Ministry of Motion Pictures 
and the Administration of Arts. 

The central theme of the Second Cara- 
van is based on the 151 Armenians who 
returned to Armenia from North America, 
the smallest and the most insignificant of 
all the caravans which were drawn from 
the remaining parts of the world. “The 
central theme of the content of the scena- 
tio,” writes Sovestkoye Issakoustvo, “it is 
true, is a very minor incident, and the time 
it covers is rather limited, but even that 
little is enough to convince us that the Sec- 
ond Caravan has much to say and explain.” 

The departure of 151 American Armen- 
ians, according to the scenario, was not a 
common incident but a complex problem 
of the highest order which was solved only 
after a gigantic struggle — a struggle in 
which, in addition to American Armenians, 
American circles took part, dividing the 
participants into two antagonistic camps. 
The division and the struggle was cen- 
tered on the vital question of whether or 
not there should be a second caravan from 


America to Soviet Armenia. One of the 
camps was violently opposed, the other was 
for it. 

Who are the two camps? One of them 
is the Progressive and pro-Soviet camp 
which includes in its ranks the progressive 
journalists of America, Robinson, his com- 
panion Kenslin, the singer Robeson, and 
the million of Czechs, the Polish, the 
Chinese, the Koreans, the Bulgarians etc. 
whom fate has thrown into the “American 
hell,” and who, nevertheless, have preserv- 
ed in their hearts their loyalty and affection 
for the true fatherland, the Soviet Union. 
This foreign nationality congeries, how- 
ever, merely constitutes the home front of 
the Soviet army, while the front line, ac- 
cording to the scenario, is held by the Ar- 
menian Progressive League of Boston, 
headed by its president Melkoumov. All 
the members of this League are noble and 
idealistic men who live by the sweat of 
their brow. 


Take for example, Comrade veterinarian 
Vardanian who carries in his pocket a clip- 
ping from Pravda on which is printed a de- 
cision of the Soviet Government on the 
Soviet plan for the development of animal 
husbandry. He is an honest man and a 
well known veterinarian, yet the American 
system has converted him into a dog doc- 
tor, almost a charlatan. Disgusted with 
his surroundings, he wants to go the land 
of all noble workers where he will bring 
his share to the development of Soviet ani- 
mal husbandry. Another character is Com- 
rade Gochoyantz, a veteran sergeant of the 
last war, and an ardent lover of the social- 
ist fatherland. His life in America is no 
life, therefore he has a boundless desire 
to return to the fatherland. Then there 
is Charton, the well known scientist profes- 
sor, married to an American girl of com- 
mon origin, a loying wife and mother of 
several children. Charton has left America, 
“leaving behind him the dense darkness of 
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American life, the discrimination, the pri- 
vation, and the cynical trampling upon 
human dignity.” He has gone to the So- 
viet Union where he has found boundless 
prospects for creativity, mutual respect and 
cooperation among men, to be a sharer of 
the blessings of socialistic democracy. A 
co-idealist of Charton is his brother Souren 
who likewise is married to a foreigner who, 
like him, is a lover of the Soviet and is a 
progressive. 

But, the crowning figure of this noble, 
patriotic (pro-Soviet) people who have 
been welded together through class con- 
sciousness, is Anna, a common peasant wo- 
man who has been persecuted by fate, the 
mother of a large family who has a bound- 
less desire to reassemble in Armenia her 
children who are scattered in various parts 
of the world. Her eldest son has been 
hanged for revolutionary activities in Persia. 
Another of her sons is Charton who has 
returned to the fatherland, and the other 
is Souren who is preparing to leave with 
the Second Caravan. Anna, writers in Mos- 
cow newspapers say, is a typical Armenian 
mother, and is pictured in lively, genuine, 
and realistic lines. She is at once a sym- 
bol representing Mother Armenia. Anna’s 
wish, however, is not realized. The Dash- 
naks kill her, killing with her Mother Ar- 
menia. 

Then comes the other camp which, in 
the words of Director Beg-Nazarov, is the 
army of parasites, the wanton enemies of 
the Armenian people, the army of nation- 
alistic Dashnaks who cravenly serve Ameri- 
can production and the magnates of fin- 
ance. Their picture in the scenario, the 
Director writes, is drawn with great artis- 
tic vigor. 

This army likewise is international in its 
make-up, consisting of Americans and Ar- 
menians. It is headed by “a highly influ- 
ential person, the prototype of today’s resi- 
dent of the White House who shapes the 
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destiny of mankind, a man with a boars 
sharp snout, and with the eyes of the 
hyena. He is the one who gives tone to 
the operations, and in him are centered all 
the strings of provocation and treason 
against mankind.” 


A little below in the scale is Senator 
Legri, a monopolist and an industrial ty- 
coon. “He belongs to those men who 
dream of becoming an American Feuhrer.” 
This man is one of the leaders of Wall 
Street, one of those men who control and 
direct American policy. He controls the 
press and buys the newspapermen, such as 
the writer Jackson. Legri and Jackson, 
writes Sovestkoye Isskoustvo, are the sup- 
porters of that world evil which is known 
as Wall Street. They are in league with 
the officer of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and other Americans. 


Infinitely more interesting in this army, 
however, are the Armenian members all of 
whom are Dashnaks. Foremost among 
these is George Shiroyan, a relative of the 
wealthy Mantasheffs. Expelled from the 
fatherland by the revolutionary petrel, he 
has immigrated to America where he has 
become a citizen and has amassed a huge 
fortune. He wields a powerful influence in 
American life. He is the right arm of Sena- 
tor Legri and at the same time the ring- 
leader of the Boston faction of the Dash- 
naks. His pals are an American by the 
name of Spears, the spy Kouroukjian, a 
Dashnak Colonel named Aslan, and others. 
He is surrounded by all the reactionary and 
nationalistic elements who supply the 
ranks of the spies, the diversionists, the G- 
Men, and the hired assassins. This Dash- 
nak leader is an Armenian as long as he 
has a chance of exploiting his compatriots. 
To all other intents, he is an American and 
serves the political aims of Wall Street. 


“Please, remember that I am not an Ar- 
menian, I am an American,” Shiroyan says: 
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to his close relative Anna whose murder 
he later contrives. 

These are the two armies which clash 
on the departure of the Second Caravan. 
The fight assumes gigantic proportions be- 
cause almost the whole of America takes 
part in it. Senator Legri, the man with 
the snout of a boar and the eyes of a hyena, 
the officer of the FBI, Shiroyan and the 
Dashnaks assassins stop at nothing to pre- 
vent the departure of the Caravan. Pro- 
vocation, threats and murder, these are the 
weapons of Shiroyan and his gang. They 
send word to American newspapers that 
Charton has committed suicide in Arme- 
nia. The news reaches Charton who is 
shocked. How could he let his wife in 
America know that the news is false, a 
sheer provocation of the Dashnaks? 

“If it is necessary,” offers one of Char- 
ton’s comrades, “there are 200 million So- 
viet people who will hasten to your as- 
sistance.” 

The 200 million people of the Soviet 
Union immediately set in motion the radio 
stations of all the Soviet republics and re- 
lay the refutation of the false news to Char- 
ton’s wife in America. This proves that the 
men of the Soviet army are not idle. They 
retaliate to blows with an even more power- 
ful blow. One of Shiroyan’s factories has 
received a huge order for munitions to be 
sent to Turkey, but the workers of the fac- 
tory who consist of many nationalities, hav- 
ing formed a united class front, frustrate 
the execution of the order. “With our own 
hands, with the hands of his own com- 
patriots,” expatiates a Polish woman 
worker, “our employer wants to send arms 
to Turkey, but we will... .” On another 
occasion the army of the repatriation up- 
sets the propaganda cart of the “Army of 
Salvation” in which a speaker lauds Ameri- 
ca and calls upon the repatriates not to 
return to Soviet Armenia. 

Finally the critical moment arrives. The 


S. S. Rossia is about to depart. The al- 
mighty Shiroyan, through terror and assas- 
sinations, has succeeded in controlling the 
situation to such an extent that no one 
dares approach the dock and load the ship. 
But presently the miracle happens. The 
serried ranks of the Progressives and the 
workers of foreign nationalities, headed by 
their leader Melkoumov, close in, and en- 
able the repatriates to leave the shores of 
hated America. The victory is theirs when 
the S. S. Rossia slowly moves, carrying with 
her the 151 Armenians. As the ship clears 
the docks, the welkin rings with a chorus 
of thousands of voices, singing Paul Robe- 
son’s anthem of the fatherland. The de- 
parture of the Second Caravan is a terrible 
blow to America. Senator Legri is beside 
himself. “The Second Caravan shall never 
leave,” he sputters impotently. 

But this is not the entire story. The 
Soviet film places the responsibility of the 
stranding of tens of thousands of Armenians 
and the abrupt cessation of the repatriation 
upon the shoulders of the Shiroyan-Legri 
clique and their confederates for a reason 
which is too horrible and too sinister to 
contemplate. The picture endeavors to ex- 
plain that the reactionary opposition is 
motivated by the American design for the 
complete extermination of the Armenian 
people by the Turks in the event of a third 
world war. Repeating the cynical words 
of Count Lobanoff Rostowsky in 1896, the 
film makes America say that “America 
wants Armenia without the Armenians.” 
This astounding idea is developed in one 
of the scenes when the representative of 
the FBI, seeing the furious opposition to 
the departure of the Second Caravan, asks 
Shiroyan: 

“I cannot understand why you are mak- 
ing such a fuss over this Armenian riffraff. 
Are not our Negroes in America enough 
for us?” 

And the Dashnak ringleader, without be- 
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ing offended by this insult to the Armenian 
name, answers, “Ask Legri, he will tell 
you.” 

Legri’s explanation is simple . “There is 
an American plan,” he says, “to repeat the 
extermination of the Armenians by the 
Turks, because America needs Armenia 
without the Armenians.” The Dashnaks 
are acquainted with this infernal plan and 
are agreed with it. In behalf of the Dash- 
nak faction of Boston, ringleader Shiroyan 
has given his assent. The repatriation of 
the Armenians from America, therefore 
must be prevented at all cost, because they 
are needed here to swell the ranks of the 
party which Shiroyan heads. When war 
starts in the East, they will be needed to 
increase the ranks of the Turks in their 
second massacre of the Armenians. And 
the Dashnaks of America demonstrate their 
willingness to cooperate with this plan. 
Shiroyan’s boys mount artillery on Ameri- 
can ships to replenish Turkey’ ammunition 
supply. On the other hand, the Dashnak 
Colonel Aslan is getting ready to lead a 
Turkish army when the latter attacks Ar- 
menia. The conclusion is, the departure 
of each caravan is a death blow to Ameri- 
ca’s diabolical plan of exterminating the 
Armenian people. That is the reason why 
the departure of the Second Caravan must 
be regarded as a telling victory over the 
forces of reaction. And that accounts for 
Legri’s fury. 

This, in brief, is the story of the Arme- 
nian repatriation. Although it explains, 
even if vaguely, some of the workings of 
the Soviet mind, the question still poses 
itself, what was the real motive behind the 
ill-fated Armenian repatriation? If re- 
sults are the test of the motive, there are 
a number of conclusions of which we may 
be certain. First and foremost, it is a pat- 
ent fact that the Soviet did not launch the 
repatriation for its love of the Armenian 
people. The Soviet never intended to com- 
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plete the rehabilitation of 400,000 Armen- 
ian repatriates. The Soviet never intended 
to raise the question of the extension of 
Armenia’s boundaries as based on over- 
population. The Soviet was insincere and 
dishonest toward the Armenians from the 
start. 

The real motive behind the repatriation 
was two fold: the motive of propaganda, 
and the motive of messing up the peaceful 
life of the Armenian communities of 
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abroad. A corrolary motive was the de- © 


struction of the Dashnak party, the only 
Armenian organization which stands for 


complete emancipation from the Soviet | 


yoke. 

The propaganda motive itself had two 
aspects, the positive, and the negative. The 
positive aspect had all the frills and the de- 


vastating implications of pure humanitar- | 
ianism. Had not the Armenians been a | 


persecuted people? Had they not been 


scattered to the four winds by that dread- | 


ful holocaust of 1915 at the hands of the 
Turks? Did not these stranded waifs of 


Mother Armenia long for their return to | 


beloved Armenia? What nation thus far 


had extended them a helping hand? What | 


nation had made a move to reassemble 
them in the fatherland? None. The So- 
viet would be the first to make the chival- 
rous gesture. The same Soviet which was 
being abused as Godless, atheistic, mater- 
ialistic, and tyrannical. The Soviet would 
be doing something which the decadent, 
reactionary, selfish, imperialistic and war- 
mongering democracies had never dared to 
venture. What an Olympian setting for 
posing as the benefactor! What a sensa- 


tional opportunity to confound the enemies! 
If the plan failed to make loud reverbera- 
tions in the anti-Communist world, at least 
it worked wonders among the Armenians. 
The Armenian communist press and their 
fellow-travelers pounced upon the idea as 
a veritable godsend and played it to the 
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limit, and the number of gullibles who fell 
for the subterfuge was legion. The idea 


| worked havoc among the Armenians. 


The second underlying motive of the 
repatriation was the undermining and the 
complete disruption of the Armenian com- 
munities of the dispersion. It would be 
superficial to argue: “What could the So- 
viet gain by going to such pains to break 
up the peaceful life of such a small people 
like the Armenians, and those scattered to 
the four winds?” It is a part of the Soviet 
policy, as outlined by Lenin, to keep the 
peoples of the world, whether great or 
small, in perpetual turmoil. Communism 
thrives on disunity, disorder, hatred, con- 
fusion and chaos. Each extension of the 
chaos, no matter how limited its area, is 
a contribution to the cause, because to that 
extent it accelerates the final fruition of 
Communism. And the Armenians were 
not the exception to the rule. The Soviet 
used the repatriation as a weapon to dis- 
credit and destroy the Dashnak organiza- 
tion, the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion, the only organization among the Ar- 
menians which all these years has resolute- 
ly stood against the Soviet abomination. 
By pitting brother against brother, by pro- 
moting the rift among the people, the So- 
viet intended to reduce Armenian life to 
chaos. In this, as we have seen, the Soviet 
succeeded with a vengeance. When the 
repatriation was over, the Armenian com- 
munities of the world had been reduced 


| to shambles. 


Transcending all other considerations, 
however, in promoting the Armenian re- 
patriation, the Soviet’s main objective was 
the negative aspect of the propaganda 
which culminated in the final phase of the 
Soviet plot. It is still a question just why 
the Soviet should have dramatized the piti- 
ful number of 151 Armenians returning 
from America when it had abundant op- 
portunity to build up a phenomenal pic- 


ture from the remaining 80,000 who re- 
turned to Armenia from the rest of the 
countries of the world. It did not draw 
from that number because the Soviet had 
no quarrel with, nor any fear of such small 
countries as Egypt, Greece, Syria, Leban- 
on, or even France. The Soviet is sure of 
dominating these countries eventually 
either by infiltration or outright conquest. 
But the Soviet both fears and respects the 
United States which it regards as the Gi- 
braltar of democracy and the Nemesis of 
communism. All other plans, tactical 
moves, overt acts, and aggressive measures 
are incidental and subsidiary to this major 
objective. By engineering the repatria- 
tion from small countries the Soviet was 
setting the stage for the jackpot, namely 
the repatriation of American Armenians. 
The Soviet wanted to prove to the world 
that the vaunted American way of life was 
far from what it had been represented. It 
wanted to prove to its peoples that what 
it had been telling them about America 
was true, as demonstrated by the Armen- 
ians. 

It is a curious fact that not a word was 
said either by the Soviet press or radio 
about those tens of thousands who returned 
from France, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and 
Greece. Nothing was said or written about 
how degenerate and decadent these coun- 
tries were, how they had exploited the 
poor Armenians, how they had made life 
intolerable for them, but the minute the 
151 American Armenians arrived in Batum, 
the Soviet radio and press were on the 
job to capitalize the affair by proclaiming 
to the world that the Armenians in the Uni- 
ted States were victims of discrimina- 
tion and unemployment, and that they had 
fled because life was intolerable for them. 


By dramatizing the return of the 151 
Armenians from America in the comedy- 
farce which is called The Second Cara- 
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van, the Soviet intends to give the United 
States a black eye. It may be taken for 
a certainty that this puerile attempt at de- 
famation will have the same miserable 
ending which has been the fate of all 
similar Soviet attempts. However, free- 
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dom-loving Armenians of the world shall 
still have something to say about that 
abominable slander of America wanting 
Armenia without the Armenians, and that 
something assuredly will not be pleasing 
to Soviet ears. 





His 


Self 


Like sands of Sahara in his mouth forever; 


He tasted 
And felt 
His gritty self. 


And in cool yellow moons drifting by forever; 


He saw 
And felt 
His wondrous self. 


But like breath held under an ocean forever; 


He knew 
And felt 
His nothing self. 


—DIKRAN AKILLIAN 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlenients in diaspora. 


United States: 


1500th Anniversary of Vardanantz 


The War of Vardanantz, fought in 451 
A.D. between the Armenians and the Per- 
sians over the issue of Christianity vs. Sun 
Worship was commemorated during the 
past months in the form of 1500th anniver- 
sary celebrations by the Armenian commu- 
nity of America with the rest of the Armen- 
ian communities of the World. In principal 
centers the event, attracting huge turnouts, 
was commemorated by memorial services 
in the churches, public rallies, and dramatic 
presentations of the historic conflict which 
settled the fate of the Armenian people 
as a nation dedicated to the faith of Gre- 
gory the Illuminator, the founder of Christ- 
ianity in Armenia. Over and above the 
religious issue, the War of Vardanantz is 
held by the Armenians as the prime factor 
in the preservation of their national iden- 
tity. 





Father Kogy Consecrated Bishop 


Father Lorenz Kogy, D.D., the pastor of 
the Watertown Armenian Catholic com- 
munity, was ordained Bishop of Comana 
in an impressive and colorful consecration 
ceremony held on February 23, 1951, at the 
Catholic Holy Cross Cathedral of Boston. 
2500 hundred worshippers, mostly Armen- 
ians from Boston and vicinity, witnessed 
the impressive ceremony as Archbishop 
Cushing officiated, assisted by Most Rev. 
John J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester and 
Most Rev. Mesrop Habozian, titular bishop 
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of Camaco and Abbot-General of the Mek- 
hitarist Order in Vienna. Following the 
consecration, Bishop Kogy was tendered a 
farewell banquet reception at Hotel Somer- 
set attended by more than 800 guests, in- 
cluding Archbishop Cushing and many 
church and lay dignitaries. Farewell din- 
ners were later tendered to Bishop Kogy by 
his Watertown Congregation and the Hai- 
renik organization representing the press, 
the ARF, the ARS, and the AYF. A few 
days later Bishop Kogy departed for Paris, 
and then Rome, for his final destination in 
Beirut where he will assist Cardinal Agha- 
janian, Patriarch of Middle Eastern Arme- 
nian Catholic congregation. 


ARF and UN Delegates 


Representing the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Federation of America and speaking 
for Armenians in general, Edward Sahagian 
of New York had good will interviews with 
the chiefs of two Middle Eastern delega- 
tions to the United Nations. The first of 
these was with Dr. Mohamed Salah Din 
Bey, Egypt’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Nov. 21, 1950, at Hotel Plaza, Egyptian UN 
Delegation offices. Mr. Sahagian conveyed 
to Salah Din Bey the gratitude of the ARF 
in particular, and the Armenian people in 
general, to the people of Egypt and their 
government for their chivalrous hospital- 
ity and generous treatment of the Armen- 
ian community of Egypt. In his cordial 
response the Egyptian Minister assured Mr. 
Sahagian that the Armenians of Egypt are 
an integral part of the native population 
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and are treated accordingly. If ever the 
Armenian Case is brought before any in- 
ternational body, Dr. Salah Din Bey assur- 
ed, he would strongly defend the cause of 
Armenia’s emancipation. 

The second occasion was a dinner which 
Mr. Sahagian tendered in honor of Dr. 
Mohammed Fadhil Al-Djamali, Chairman 
of the Iraqi Delegation to the United Na- 
tions, Feb. 5, 1951, at the Balkan Restau- 
rant of New York. The reception was at- 
tended by Maitre Hashem Hilli, Secretary 
to the Iraqi Foreign Ministry, Miss Anisa 
Saadoun of a well known Iraqi family, 
Aram Sahagian, ARF field worker, and 
Levon Keshishian, Hairenik Weekly’s col- 
umnist. 

Mr. Edward Sahagian expressed the 
ARF’s gratitude and the appreciation of 
the Armenian people for the excellent treat- 
ment which the people of Iraq accorded 
to the Armenian community. In response, 
Dr. Al-Djamali assured Mr. Sahagian that 
the Armenians of Iraq are excellent citizens 
and that he is proud of the community. 
He said the Armenians of Iraq are hard 
workers and have been most useful to the 
country with their diligence, and patriotic 
zeal. He also assured his hosts that there 
was no discrimination in Iraq and that all 
citizens are treated equally. 


World Outlook Conference 


Mr. Jirair Missakian, roving lecturer on 
anti-Communism in the United States, was 
an invited guest speaker at the Mid-Cen- 
tury World Outlook Conference held on 
December 12-16, 1950, at Bob Jones Uni- 
versity, Greenville, So. Carolina. One of 
the principal speakers representing 26 na- 
tions, Mr. Missakian went on the air on two 
occasions: first, on the occasion of the Na- 
tivity in which he reminded the listeners 
that the Armenians have the distinction of 
being the first nation of history which ac- 
cepted the Christian religion as its national 
faith. In his second principal speech be- 


fore the student body and the representa- 
tives of the 26 nations, Mr. Missakian gave 
a compact summary of the Armenian strug- 
gle for emancipation and the checkered 
course of the Armenian Case at the hands 
of international politicians. 


Educational Foundation 

The winter of 1950 announcement was 
made of the creation of an Armenian Edu- 
cational Foundation for the purpose of 
aiding Armenian education abroad, and 
needy students of Armenian descent in the 
United States. Signatories of the charter 
constitution include Messres: Arpaxat Set- 
rakian, Alex Pilibos, Arshag Dickranian, 
Ben. K. Kazarian, Mard. H. Peloian and 
Harry Carian. The executive offices of the 
Foundation are located at 808 South Ver- 
mont Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


France: 





The National Picture 


Despite a general disposition of Armen- 
ian factions in France for a better under- 
standing and mutual cooperation, the na- 
tional picture is rather dismal, according 
to latest reports. This was seen in a recent 
attempt to hold elections in Paris for a cen- 
tral executive to direct the church which 
was practically defeated as a result of the 
machinations of the “Progressive” (commu- 
nist) group which crowded the scene with 
a host of its candidates. The obstruction- 
istic tactics of the “Progressives” prevented 
the expected turnout of electors. The grow- 
ing apathy and indifference of Paris Arme- 
nians toward national affairs is viewed with 
dismay. 

The 1500th anniversary celebrations of 
the War of Vardanantz, on the other hand, 
are proceeding in France with unusual ani- 
mation and interest, especially in Marseilles 
where the entire community, regardless of 
party or faction, joined in the observance 
of the symbolic event. 
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One noteworthy event was the so-called 
Armenian Poetry Day held at the Sarbonne, 
in which the principal speaker was the 
noted French Poet, Andre Marcel who 
created quite a stir with his recent very 
appreciative study of Narekatzi, the famous 
classical Armenian poet. This event was 
an occasion to bring to the attention of 
French intellectuals the merits of Armen- 
ian literature. 

Art Exhibition 

To promote the idea of holding an Ar- 
menian art exhibition in Paris, a prelimi- 
nary consultative meeting recently was 
held at the home of Mr. Nourhan Frengian 
of Paris. The meeting was attended by 
many distinguished French administrative 
and cultural leaders and foreign artists and 
archaeologists, to lay plans for the found- 
ing of a permanent Armenian museum of 
Arts in Paris for which Armenian patrons 
already have contributed a sum of five mil- 
lion francs. Whether or not the projected 
building is ready in time, the sponsors have 
decided to proceed with the exhibition of 
Armenian art not later than next Novem- 
ber in a temporary building, preferably at 
the Sarbonne. To this end appeals have 
been made to the French Ministry of 
Education and foreign ambassadors. Many 
Armenian and non-Armenian archaeologists 
and collectors of art, such as Galoust Gul- 
benkian and former French Ambassador 
to Egypt, Monsieur Jean Pozzi already have 
promised their cooperation. A similar ap- 
peal will be made to the Monastery of 
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Jerusalem and the Mekhitarist Institute of 
Venice. A committee especially elected 
for this purpose will have charge of the 
operations. 


Egypt: 


Gevorg Musurlian Dies 

The Armenian community of Egypt had 
the misfortune of losing one of its noted in- 
tellectuals, in the passing of Gevorg Musur- 
lian, first secretary of the Armenian Pre- 
lacy and noted scholar of Arabic. Musur- 
lian was a popular figure and was noted 
for his researches in Arabic literature con- 
cerning Armenia and the Armenians. In 
addition to his prolific research contribu- 
tions to the Armenian press, Mr. Musur- 
lian was also author of two important 
volumes: “Vefayat El Ayyan,” and “Promi- 
nent Armenians in Egypt.” 





Turkey: 


Bezazian Dies 

Poghos Bezazian, noted Armenian edu- 
cator and founder-Director of the Bezaz- 
ian School in Istanbul died on January 18 
in that city. The deceased founded his 
school in 1908 as a simple institution and 
gradually raised it to the rank of a first 
class college. The Bezazian School has 
turned out many graduates who today oc- 
cupy prominent positions in Armenian life. 
Bezazian, a popular figure, died at the ripe 
age of 73. 











INHERENT WEAKNESSES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 


By N. BEGLAR 


Ever since its foundation, the Soviet 
Union has been the breeding house of spies 
and traitors. 

The evidence for this statement comes 
not from sources hostile to the Soviet 
Union. 

On the contrary, the facts are supplied 
by those who sit in the Kremlin. They 
are supplied in amazing plenitude. In- 
deed, the very abundance itself is stagger- 
ing. 

Periodically, Moscow broadcasts to the 
world that it has caught a new net of scoun- 
drels. 

It tells us that they have been caught 
red-handed, that they have confessed their 
crimes to the very minutest detail, that 
they have been tried and found guilty. 

Guilty byond the shadow of a doubt. 

After that, Moscow gives us the list of 
epithets. 

Their kind and variety taxes the human 
imagination beyond its limits. 

The guilty are the very scum of the 
earth, they are the very lowest grade of 
the human species, they are the refuse 
discarded by society, the refuse that would 
contaminate anything it touches. 

All this is told us freely by Moscow it- 
self. : 

This phenomenon, this chronic finding 
of innumerable spies and traitors within 
the boundaries of the Soviet Union, is in 
itself an exceedingly interesting subject. 

Yet we cannot leave those spies and 
traitors unqualified. In the case of the So- 


viet Union, we must know who these peo- 
ple are and where they come from. 

Had they been members of an under- 
ground movement, people unknown to the 
world and to the communists themselves, 
there would have been littie surprising in 
either their existence, or even in their num- 
bers. 

But the amazing fact is that almost all 
of the guilty caught, tried and shot are 
top men in the hierarchy of the communist 
intelligenzia and leadership. 

They are not ordinary men, these spies 
and traitors. 

They are not just citizens of the Soviet 
Union. 

Almost invariably they consist of the 
very elite, the chosen few, the people who 
for years were held out to the masses as 
demi-gods. 

Thus, we are told by history books is- 
sued in Moscow, that way back in 1921, 
during the very dawn of the Soviet Union, 
people like Shliapnikov, Medvedyev and 
Kollontai were the very vilest of traitors 
who were trying to form a separatist faction 
within the Communist Party. 

We are told that later, as from 1925, 
people like Zinoviev, Kamenyev, Zalut- 
sky, Bakayev, Yevdokimov, Kuklin, Safa- 
rov, Rakovsky, Preobrazhensky, Pyatakov, 
Serebryakov, I. Smirnov, Liftshitz, Sapro- 
nov, Boguslavsky, Drobnis and a host of 
others were a degenerate lot, who were in 
the service of foreign agents and whose 
plan it was to ruin the Soviet Union. 
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No one can forget the trials of 1937-38. 

In 1937 Tukhachevsky and other high 
officers of the Red Army were tried and 
shot. 


A year later, leaders like Pyatakov, 


Radek, Bukharin, Rykov, Krestinsky, Ros- 
engoltz, Pletnov, Grinko and others were 
tried and found to be the most despicable 


| scoundrels, the lowest breed of criminals. 


We must say here, that anyone who is 
at all acquainted with Soviet history, any- 
body who has watched the rise to power 
of the communists, knows full well that the 
names of Zinoviey and Kamenyev, Tuk- 
hachevsky and Bukharin, were not ordinary 
names. 


To the communist mind especially, these 
names stood for legendary figures, they in- 
dicated those giants who had brought 
about the Soviet order. These people had 
for years captured the admiration, bound- 
less love and infinite devotion of the rank 
and file of the party. 

Indeed, these men had been demi-gods 
— the object of blind and complete wor- 
ship. 


And yet they were brought down by 
the one and same ruthless hand, without 
there being — to all apparent purposes — 
any serious opposition. 

After the war, it was taken up by the 
satellites of the Soviet Union, by all of 
the “new democracies.” 


Clementis, Ursiny, Obuch, Kolmann 
and Gen. Pike of Czechslovakia, Patras- 
canu, Savulesco and Voltec of Rumania, 
Rajk, Szoenyi, Szalai of Hungary, Kostov 
of Bulgaria, Gomulka of Poland, Drodze 
of Albania, and numberless others suffered 
the same fate as Zinoviey and Kamenyev, 
as Tukhatchevsky and Bukharin. 

Those who stood high on the Communist 
firmament, those who had been the leaders, 
the teachers, the very light of the com- 
munist masses, were — in one fatal blow 


— brought down and branded as foreign 
agents, spies and scoundrels. 

In the lines above, we spoke of an un- 
derground movement in the Soviet Union. 
We still do not think that there has at any 
time been an organized opposition through- 
out Russia, but there is one all-important 
fact that cannot be ignored. 

Who will venture to give us the awesome 
figure, who will find courage enough to tell 
us the number of political prisoners who 
were sent to Siberia or to other concentra- 
tion camps, or, worse still, to their silent 
and solitary death? 

Well-informed sources seem to have little 
doubt that this figure must be above fifteen 
million. 

So, throughout the 33 years years of its 
reign, the Red Kremlin discovered traitors 
and spies not only amongst the leadership, 
but also throughout the masses of the peo- 
ple. 

Yet that was not all. 


It cannot be forgotten that a whole coun- 
try was branded traitor and expelled from 
the Cominform. It was of no significance 
that that self same Cominform had been 
founded in the capital of the expelled, 
country, in Belgrade. 

Neither can it be forgotten that towards 
the end of the war the entire population 
of republics and autonomous regions — 
such as the Tchetchen Ingush, the Ger- 
man, the Kalmuk and the Crimean autono- 
mous republics — was literally transplanted, 
deported to an unknown destination. 

The charge was always the same: trea- 
son. 

Is it necessary to repeat again, that these 
facts are not gathered from anti-Soviet 
sources, but from the statements of Mos- 
cow itself? 

These and similar facts are supplied us 
in an almost unecessary abundance by 
Stalin, the lord, ruler and absolute master 
of the millions in bondage. 
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From the day he came to power, this 
man has persistently told us the one and 
same thing. He has told us that the order 
over which he rules has been the breeding 
nest of traitors and scoundrels, who have 
sold their country, honor and party to the 
enemy, people who — after occupying the 
highest position in the party and the Union 
— have suddenly decided to try their ut- 
most, to risk their lives and the lives of 
their families, with the one and sole pur- 
pose of bringing the Soviet Union to dust. 

This is what Stalin has repeatedly told 
us year in, year out, throughout the period 
of his reign. 

What Stalin has not done is to give an 
explanation why this paradise upon earth 
became such a breeding centre of snakes 
who would come to life faster than they 
could be killed, who came forth in ever 
growing numbers, who came to hate and 
defy the rule which they themselves had 
helped establish. 

This, Stalin has not done. 

This he has left to the world to conjec- 
ture. 

And today we read articles, books and 
reports about the invincible military might 
of the Soviet Union. Almost every hour 
we hear statements by eminent world 


politicians about the inner strength of - 


Russia. Wherever we go, we meet people 
who tell us of the growing power of the 
Communist Party. 

There can be no doubt that an element 
of truth will be found in these statements. 

But there can be as little, if not less, 
doubt that the picture has its other side. 

It is not our purpose here to burden the 
reader’s mind with the kind of detail which 
very often serves simply to obscure the 
principle subject, to blur the fundamental 
truth. 

We all know that the All-Union Con- 
gress is the supreme authority of the Com- 
munist Party. 
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Delegates to this Congress come from 
regional congresses and delegates to the 
latter come from local congresses. 

It is the All-Union Congress which 
elects the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. It also elects the Commis- 
sion of the Party Control and the Central 
Inspection Commission. 

According to Communist Law, the All- 
Union Congress must convene not less than 
once in three years. 


The importance of the All-Union Con- 
gress can hardly be exaggerated. Its signi- 


ficance for a dictatorship of the Soviet type | 


is overwhelming. For the Soviet Union 
must at all costs keep the facade which to 
millions enslaved holds forth the sham of 
democracy, the pretense of freedom — at 
least within the Party. 

A dictatorship of the soviet type is ab- 
solute only when it achieves unanimity 
(no matter how obtained), within a Con- 
gress of elected delegates (no matter how 
elected) who represent all the members of 
the Communist Party. 

The All-Union Congress gives the rulers 
of Moscow the all-important opportunity 
to lull the people, to dope them with state- 
ments that the masters of the land are there 
through the choice of the one Party the 
Soviet Constitution allows. 

And yet, despite all this, an All-Union 
Congress HAS NOT BEEN CONVENED 
IN THE SOVIET UNION SINCE 1999. 

Let us not pass lightly over this fact. 

The twelve years which since 1939 have 
gone by, were far from being ordinary 
years. 

During those twelve years the world saw 
the outbreak of a war unprecedented in 
its magnitude, which ravaged the face of 
Europe and ushered in an entirely new 
era of international relationships. 

During those twelve years, in Europe 
alone, almost a dozen new states joined 
the Soviet Order, moved within the orbit 
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of Soviet domination and were brought to 
ally themselves with the Kremlin. 

During those twelve years half a conti- 
nent has set its arms, its manhood and 
its natural resources at the disposal of Mos- 
cow. 

During those twelve years the Soviet 
Union itself has undergone fundamental 
changes in its social, economic, political 
and cultural life. 

And yet during those same twelve years, 
the Communist Party has not found it 
“necessary” to call an All-Union Congress, 
to report on what it had done and what 


| it is planning to do. 


Is it possible that this fact has gone un- 

noticed within the ranks of the Communist 
Party not only of the Soviet Union, but 
throughout the world? 
‘Is it possible that the Soviet Union's 
subservient millions, the millions in bond- 
age do not ponder over the reasons of this 
strange, unexplainable phenomenon? 

Conjectures are vain. The answer can 
be but one. 

Even the communists themselves, the 
rank and file of the Party, even the teem- 
ing millions who are suffering under the 
yoke of the Red Dictator realize that some- 
thing must be wrong within the steel struc- 
ture of the Party, something which causes 
the silent rulers of Moscow to refrain from 


} calling an All-Union Congress. 


It is equally vain to get lost in conjec- 
tures as to the reason why the Congress 
is not being convened. 

Here again there can be but one answer. 
No other will hold the test of a close exami- 
nation. 

Stalin and the unknown number of his 
faithfuls refrain from calling a Soviet Union 
Congress of the Communist Party BE- 
CAUSE THEY ARE AFRAID TO DO SO. 

What they fear we do not know — we 
are not that close to the nest which breeds 
traitors in such abundance. 


But that they have a fear — deep and 
all-pervading — that we do know beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Let us look at it this way. 


If it were within the power of the soviet 
rulers, of the Politbureau, to convene a 
Congress, to have the organization elect 
the right delegates, bring them to Moscow, 
gather them in one big, publicized meeting, 
have them unanimously vote in favor of 
pre-edited resolutions — would they refrain 
from doing it? 

On the contrary, would they not have 
done it long ago? The year the war end- 
ed, for instance. Or during the five years 
following. 

Such a Congress would have heightened 
the prestige of the Party and its Central 
Committee to an almost immeasurable de- 
gree. Such a Congress would have given 
a semblance of truth to the sham of free- 
dom within the ranks of the Communist 
Party. 

And yet, a Congress was not held. Has 
not been held for twelve years. 

However, there is another very impor- 
tant fact that must not be overlooked. 
It must not be forgotten that the Kremlin 
retreated and failed to carry out another 
important directive issued by the supreme 
authority of the Communist Party. 

As we said, in 1989 was held the last 
All-Union Congress of the Communist 
Party. It was the 18th in number. 

At this Congress the following decision 
was taken: 

“To summon not less than once a year 
an All-Union Party Conference consisting 
of representatives of the local organizations, 
to discuss urgent problems of the Party 
policy.” 

And yet — despite this clearest of re- 
solutions — the Kremlin has so far organi- 
zed only one such conference and that, way 
back in 1940, i. e. a year after the 18th 
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Congress. 

And then — silence. 

For ten years — years pregnant with fate- 
ful consequences — the Kremlin completely 
overlooked and ignored a resolution pass- 
ed by the very Congress it had convened, 
a resolution passed unanimously by the 
supreme authority of the Communist Party. 

Can there be any rational explanation to 
justify this “oversight”? 

Not much imagination or logic or analysis 
of soviet reality is required to see that the 
explanation is none other than the one we 
have already stated. 

Stalin and his henchmen are afraid to 
call ANY SORT of Conference to which de- 
legates would have to be ELECTED at 
locgl and regional congresses. 

To understand the real meaning of this 
we must go back for a minute to the years 
1937-38. 

In those years Stalin struck with almost 
bewildering speed and force. 

Referring to the trial and shooting of 
Tukhatchevsky and the other high rank- 
ing officers of the Red Army, Joseph E. 
Davies writes in his book, “Mission to Mos- 
cow”: 

“Events had moved with such lightning 
rapidity and terrific tragic force that for 
some time it seemed difficult to obtain a 
well-balanced judgenient of the situation.” 

These “events” continued with the same 
lightning rapidity and the same terrific 
force throughout 1938. 

During those two fateful years purges 
followed one another with an amazing 
degree of efficiency and with a speed that 
struck ere the victims knew the blow was 
coming. 

During those two fateful years Stalin 
literally eradicated the very last vestiges 
of opposition to his rule. 

And when this was done, he called the 
18th Congress. 

The delegates came from all the corners 


of his vast empire. 

They came with bowed heads, awed by 
his might, utterly subdued by his cunning 
and ready to sink lower and lower in their 
abject worship of this one Ruler of their 
destinies. 

They came to pass all aforeprepared re- 
solutions with UNANIMITY, the unanimity 
not of conviction, but of servitude. 

The 18th Congress was an unpreceden- 
ted success. 


Never before had Stalin sat in the midst 
of his slaves with a greater confidence, a 
more absolute knowledge that every pup- 
pet moved, every word was uttered every 
movement made according to his will. 

That was in 1939. 

Twelve years have passed. In 1940 a 
conference of All-Union Party delegates 
was held. 

And then, silence — utter, complete, un- 
fathomable. 

Today there is not a shred of evidence 
that the Kremlin intends to break this sil- 
ence. There is no sign or indication that 
Stalin plans to hold the 19th Congress 
— even in the dim future. 

Today, nobody ever mentions that since 
1989 — according to Communist Law - 
at least three All-Union Congresses should 
already have been held, that Conferences 
should have been invited every year, i. e., 
twelve times. 

Remembering the years 1937-38, we can 
confidently say that the reason for all this 
is not only that Stalin fears to convene the 
19th Congress, but — what is far more im- 
portant — HE DOES NOT FEEL HE HAS 
THE STRENGTH to carry out the neces- 
sary purges which would clear the ground 
for the calling of an All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party. 

In a land where inner strength is as vital 
as blood is to the human body, in a regime 
where every structural stone is cemented 
into the other and the loosening of one 
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may loosen all — in such an empire, the 
Ruler’s lack of confidence is a weakness 
that cannot be minimized. 

It is one that the untrained will not see 
quickly, it is one that may not bring about 
immediate drastic changes, but, nonethe- 
less, it is one that may — if brought to the 
test — have unthought of consequences. 

Conjectures about what would happen 
should Stalin come to die are a childish 
occupation. 

It is far more important to seek those 
major cracks and flaws which are like inner 
wounds within the body of this giant, this 
new world kept together through the will, 
the cunning and the brains of one man 
who is drunk with his lust for power. 

And it is vital that these wounds be 
brought forth into the open, that they be- 
come the knowledge not only of the mil- 
lions in subservience but the millions of 


the free world. 

One of these many wounds which like 
poison is eating into the vitals of the Soviet 
empire is this one fact, this fear of Stalin 
to call together all the delegates of his 
party 


His fear that he might be unable to have 
elected those men who have raised and 
who maintain the structure at the peak of 
which he stands 

The simple yet undeniable fact that he 
no longer trusts his organization, does not 
trust either its elite or its masses, is one 
that should be constantly kept in mind. 


And when we talk about the might of 
the Soviet Union, when we mention the 
armies and air forces, let us remember that 
the picture has its other side. 

It is on this side that the fate of the 
Soviet Union may yet be written. 
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HAIG PATIGIAN — THE 
SCULPTOR 


By ROUBEN GAVOOR 


Art is a way of knowledge as well as of feeling. 
Sculpture speaks in metaphor, but it starts and 
ends with realities. — Charles Seymour, Jr. 


From the ancient City of Van in the 
heart of Armenia to the Golden Gate City 
| of San Francisco, there is an expanse of 9,- 
000 miles or more. The vast distance be- 
tween these two historic cities, with an 
inherently different mode of cultural life, 
is no real barrier in transplanting one crea- 
tive artist’s art from the soil of the old to 
the soil of the new. Haig Patigian, the 
eminent sculptor, proved the truth of this 
statement. For a half century, the noted 
artist was one of the culturally elect of San 
Francisco by virtue of his rare artistic 
achievement. As a sculptor of great power 
and imagination, he put the hallmark of 
high artistic accomplishment upon his 
adopted city and country until his death on 
September 19, 1950, at the age of 74. 

Art, in no matter what form it is ex- 
pressed, embodies the essence of univer- 
\ salism. 

The embryonic root of Mr. Patigian’s art 
had its beginning in the native soil of his 
mother country — Armenia. As a child, 
he showed tendencies toward art. En- 
couraged by his devoted and educated 
parents, the boy’s early introduction to art 
was through the medium of colored cray- 
ons and pencils. The wise parents early 
realized that their son, Haig, was endowed 
with all the attributes of a successful future 
artist. But in what form this artistic ten- 


dency would be expressed they knew not. 
Before this was discovered, however, Haig’s 
father was obliged to flee from Van and 
come to America. As an active revolution- 
ary, he was sought by the Turkish police. 
Such flights were the rule rather than the 
exception among the leaders in various 
fields of endeavor, the educated, and the 
intelligentsia, when these leaders became 
marked men. 

For centuries and centuries the Armen- 
ians in Van, like their brethren in other 
parts of Turkish Armenia, had fought in- 
cessantly against tyranny of varied degrees. 
No group of people is more valiant fight- 
ers than the Vanetzis in defense of their 
idealism, their freedom, and their way of 
life. Simultaneously, no other segment of 
the Armenian people is more artistic, in- 
ventive, nor more enterprising than the 
Vanetzis. An extremely homogenecus 
group, yet strangely enough, they are flex- 
ible and adaptable. 

In an environment such as this the young 
Patigian grew. The perpetual struggle 
for idealism and for existence by his peo- 
ple must have made a profound impression 
on this young artist, and, no doubt, condi- 
tioned him to the struggles which were to 
confront him in the new world. These in- 
delible childhood impressions have found 
expression in his creations later in life. 

John Garth, writer and art critic, who 
has been in close contact with the Armen- 
ians abroad, and who had known Mr. Pati- 
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PATIGIAN STANDS TO THE LEFT OF HIS “ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” WHICH RESTS 
NEAR THE FRONT STEPS OF SAN FRANCIscO’s Civic CENTER 
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gian intimately for years in San Francisco, 
aptly describes the creatives aptitude of 
the Armenian people: 

“.. . But we became well acquainted 
with many cultured Armenians while liv- 
ing in Constantinople and they always ap- 
pealed to us as inherently a race of artists.” 
Then the same writer pauses with this ques- 
. tion and continues: “Who knows from how 
long a line of skilled and gifted forebears 
this distinguished sculptor sprang?” The 
critic then succinctly answers: “The ever- 
changing fortunes of politics have tumbled 
many a proud aristocratic dynasty in the 
dust and the tragic fate of those valiant 
first Near-East Christians at the hands of 
the Saracens, never succeeded in quench- 
ing the inner artistic fire of the Armenian 
people.” 

The self-taught sculptor was born in 
the City of Van, Armenia, January 22, 1876, 
son of Avedis and Marine (Hovsepian) 
Patigian. The boy received his early edu- 
cation under his father and mother, who 
were teachers in an American Mission 
School in Van. His father was forced to 
flee the country in 1888 because of revolu- 
tionary activities, leaving behind his devot- 
ed wife and two sons. In the turmoil of 
the next three years, both Haig and his 
brother managed to continue with their 
education in the American Mission School. 
During this period, young Haig pursued 
his art more intensely. 

In 1891, the boys and their mother bade 
a last farewell to Van, never again to set 
foot in the land of their birth, and carry- 
ing only with them many cherished mem- 
ories of the city they so dearly loved. The 
long journey to a new country had its many 
trials and tribulations, but the Patigians 
were not easily given to despair no matter 
what the obstacles. 

After many weeks of exhaustive travel- 
ing across mountains, infested with many 


Turkish and Kurdish irregulars, crossing 


through perilous and strange countries, 
boundless oceans, and across the Continen- 
tal United States, the pioneers safely reach- 
ed their destination — Fresno, California 
— where their father had established a new 
home for them. 

The husky lad, Haig, soon discovered a 
simple truth — that in his newly-adopted 
country, as was the case in his mother 
country, honest labor is a thing of pride 
and dignity. And he adhered to this basic 
philosophy throughout his long and fruit- 
ful life. It must be emphasized at this 
point that his success in his chosen path, 
though rough at times, was always in the 
ascendency. No other result was to be 
expected from one who was so gifted with 
an inherently natural talent. Fortunately 
for him, too, moulding of his character 
early in life, as a result of his unique en- 
vironment and experience, played no small 
part in rewarding him so generously both 
financially and in fame. 

“Haig Patigian’s life story,” stated one 
writer, “is typical of the American theme 
of progress through innate talent and sus- 
tained effort.” 

The young Patigian worked as a day 
laborer in the vineyards around Fresno, 
California, tending the grape vines and 
helping with his family to harvest the vin- 
tage. After a year or two of this, the 
future artist accepted a job in Fresno as 
a sign painter. This was in 1898, a formid- 
able year for him. 

By 1899 the ambitious lad was to be 
found in San Francisco studying at the 
Hopkins Art Institute. He continued with 
this study for a year until he accepted a 
job as an artist in the art department of 
the old San Francisco Bulletin for $11 a 
week. In 1904 a momentous decision was 
to be made, for, during that year, he turn- 
ed to sculpture as his life work. 

Between 1906-07 he studied sculpture 
in Paris with occasional criticism from 
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Marquet. The young sculptor first hit the 
international limelight in 1907 when the 
Paris Salon accepted his first statue, “An- 
cient History.” This was truly a great tri- 
umph, for such a higher honor is seldom 
bestowed on a young and inexperienced 
artist. Elated over this unusual pheno- 
menon, he returned to San Francisco like 
a conquering hero to continue through the 
years the career that made him a world 
renowned figure. 


January 1, 1908 was a happy one for Mr. 
Patigian. On that date he married Miss 
Blanche Hollister, who was to become his 
life companion for the next 42 years. Her 
devotion to him, her sympathetic under- 
standing and unfailing friendliness made 
their life together a gloriously happy one. 
They had two children, a daughter, Hollis, 
and a son, Haig. The only tragedy falling 
on their happy married life was the unex- 
pected death of their son, Haig Patigian, 
Jr., in 1935 at the tender age of 16. 

The sudden death of their beloved son, 
for whose future they had already made 
such fine plans, came as a great shock. 
Time, however, is a great healer of wounds 
no matter how deep. In the course of time, 
the Patigians also recovered from this 
heavy blow. 

In the next decade or more, the illus- 
trious sculptor continued the fruitful pace 
that he had followed since his triumphant 
return from Paris. During this period Mr. 
Patigian created some of his most imposing 
statues until illness overtook him in 1949. 
And his works will stand as a monument 
to him throughout the United States. 

Mr. Patigian’s creations are too numer- 
ous to enumerate in this brief biography. 
The Who's Who in America! devotes a 
page to his principal works. However, it 
is pertinent to highlight some of them here: 

One of the best known statues is his 


11950-51 edition (Volume 26, p. 2118). 


notable study of the Great Emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, near the front steps of 
San Francisco’s Civic Center, erected in 
1926 by popular subscription. Equally 
famous are his McKinley Monument in Ar- 
cata, California, 1905; “Ancient History” 
(bronze) in Salon des Artistes Francais 
(Paris), 1907; Statue of General John 
Pershing in Golden Gate Park, 1921; the 
heroic group of Volunteer Firemen of the 
1850's, erected in Washington Square, 1933, 
dedicated to a colorful segment of San 
Francisco's pioneer life; and an impression- 
istic study of “Creation”, part of a group 
done for the 1939-40 Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exhibition. 

Within the marble corridors of the City 
Hall of San Francisco are Mr. Patigian’s 
busts of “Sunny Jim” Rolph, Senator 
James Phelan, and General Frederick Fun- 
ston. The works of San Francisco's noted 
adopted “native son” are by no means con- 
fined to the city in which he spent most of 
his life. The folks in Seattle, Washington 
point with pride to the statute of Alden 
J. Blethen. In Fresno, California, where 
the sculptor had his start, the citizens 
esteem his creation, the Rowell Monument. 
His heroic statue of Thomas Starr King at 
Statuary Hall in Washington, D.C. stands 
as a memorable monument to a great states- 
man and devoted friend of the Armenian 
people. Millions of tourists visiting the 
White House look admiringly at his bust 
of former President Herbert Hoover. Others 
of his best known sculptured portraits are 
those of Helen Wills, William Greer Har- 
rison, John Keith, George Bromley, and 
Colonel Daniel Murphy. A most recent 
work was a plaque honoring General “Vine- 
gar Joe” Stillwell at San Francisco's Presi- 
dio. 

Mr. Patigian’s creations were not con- 
fined to statues alone. Examples of his 
architectural embellishments can be seen 
and admired in the Press Club of San 
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Francisco, where he was a member since 
1901; on the facade of the Metropolitan 
Insurance Company Building in the same 
city; the four bas reliefs of the Richfield 
Building in Los Angeles and the “Aeronau- 
tics” pediment at the Department of Com- 
merce Building in Washington, D. C. 


From the foregoing incomplete list of 
his notable works, it is more than apparent 
that the gifted and versatile sculptor found 
inspiration for his works of art in the pages 
of history. But his creations transcend be- 
yond the records of history. The sublime 
work of his art is also traceable to the 
great wonders of Nature, of Science, of 
Beauty, and of Friendship by such cogent 
creations as these: Heroic figures of “Rain”, 
“Sunshine,” “Harvest”, and the “Earth Dor- 
mant” for the Golden Gate International 
Exposition, 1939-40; allegoric figures of 
“Invention”, “Imagination,” “Steam Power,” 
“Electrical Power”, and other sculptural 
works for Machinery Palace, Panama-Paci- 
fic International Exposition; “Vanity” 
(marble) — Apollo, Diana, etc., Palace of 
Fine Arts in the same exposition; and 
“Friendship” group (original model) in 
permanent gallery of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Letters, New York, 1926. 

During his lifetime the industrious sculp- 
tor was accorded many well-deserved high 
honors. As a member of the International 
Jury Awards Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, 1915, he was awarded the com- 
memorative medal for distinguished ser- 
vice. As a member also of the Interna- 
tional Jury of Awards for sculpture at 10th 
Olympiad, 1982, he was awarded a dip- 
loma. He was awarded the Josephine Han- 
cock Logan first medal and cash prize for 
sculpture, 1939. He received medal and 
certificate of appreciation from the State 
of California, at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition, 1939-40. “Haig Patig- 
ian’s fame,” states one art critic, “was justly 
earned and fully deserved. One could not 


associate with him without feeling his sense 
of inner pride, that rare quality found only 
in strong men.” 

Mr. Patigian was a great exponent and 
crusader for sanity in art and cultural de- 
velopment. As an active leader in the So- 
ciety for Sanity in Art, he remained to his 
dying day an implacable foe of those who 
had tried to use art for propaganda pur- 
poses. In this connection, writes one im- 
portant art critic: 

“There were many who sincerely loved 
Haig Patigian as a man and probably quite 
as many who opposed his unalterable stand 
for true quality and sincerity in art, his 
outspoken detestation of fraud and sham 
and empty pretense, featured by so many 
art ‘isms’. Any man with the valor to stand 
and to fight for what is fine, forever earns 
the automatic enmity of the faker and the 
fraud. Thus it can truly be said that Haig 
Patigian’s professional enemies were his 
proudest decorations. To be opposed and 
resented by such is indeed a genuine tri- 
bute. Although impeded from time to time 
in recent years, by recurring illness, his 
active interest in the fight to keep Ameri- 
can art from falling before the organized 
and viciously clever onslaughts of the de- 
moralizers never faltered.” 

In another meaningful passage the same 
critic, still speaking about the above sub- 
ject and the lasting quality of Haig Pati- 
gian’s art, adds: 

“Most men, after passing, survive on 
earth only in the memory of those who 
have known them and when they too have 
passed on and their memories with them, 
then, save for our children, it is as though 
we had never been. The artist has the 
added power to survive in this work. The 
length of his terrestrial survival depends 
upon the true lasting qualities of the art 
he has given to the world. We predict 
that the work of Haig Patigian will live 
centuries after eccentric art, which is so 
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madly ballyhooed at the moment, has be- 
come dust.” 

Sculpture is the language of form. The 
true test of sculpture, like that of litera- 
ture, is in its enduring, esthetic, and pene- 
trating qualities. Haig Patigian’s creations 
possess all of these. They are rhythmi- 
cally poetic, powerful in substance, vision- 
ary in conception, painstakingly accurate 
anatomically, rich in detail, and harmon- 
ious in form. 3 an artist of great percep- 
tion, his works are dramatic and vibrant. 
The gifted sculptor was purist to the extent 
that he created his art for the sake of art 
and yet with spiritual awareness. His 
creations contain the elements of versatility, 
of order and continuity. He best exempli- 
fied what Ossip Zadkine had in mind when 
he aptly stated: “There is no past in art, 
only an exciting present illuminated by the 
wise smile of the past.” 

The venerable sculptor possessed another 
enviable quality — the gift of great friend- 
ship. It is said by those close to him that, 
during his mature years, the famed sculp- 
tor was the heart of every gay gathering. 
Among his friends were many noted fellow- 
artists, publishers, editors, writers, educa- 
tors, civic and military leaders, and states- 
men. Mr. Patigian was loved and esteem- 
ed by all. His intellectual leadership was 
recognized and respected by those with 
whom he came in contact and the number 
of his friends was legion. 


During his lifetime, the illustrious artist 
held membership in some important organi- 
zations. These included the Press Club 
since 1901 and The Bohemian Club since 
1908, serving three times as president of 
the latter. He belonged also to the Family 
and Olympic Clubs, National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, National Sculpture So- 
ciety, and the Societe’ des Artistes Francais. 


Three days after his death, on Friday, 
September 22, 1950, the city that he had 
adopted and loved paused to pay final 
homage to Sculptor Haig Patigian, “another 
of the giants of San Francisco’s ‘golden 
age’ of arts and letters.” His death at the 
age of 74, followed by nine days that of 
his wife. He is survived by a daughter, 
Hollis, who resides in San Francisco, and 
a sister, Mrs. Lois Fair (Fereshetian) of 
Modesto, California. 


In the passing of Haig Patigian, his 
mother country lost a proud and distin- 
guished son and his adopted country a de- 
voted citizen and an invaluable artist. No 
finer tribute could be paid to the great 
sculptor than to end this brief sketch with 
the concluding paragraph of an editorial 
from the San Francisco News: 


“In many places, not only here but 
throughout the country, are examples of his 
art that will stand as monuments to his 
memory as long as stone endures.” 
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The Ant 


POEMS 
By NUVER KOUMYAN 


on" 


The Contest for Place 


An unrcual spectacle was happening 
On the stage, which made the audience 
Both amused and bewildered. 


A small ant seated far from the stage, 
Could not clearly see all; 

And after a moment's hesitation, 

He turned and curiously asked 

Of a fellow-bespectacled ant, 

“Do you see what is going on 
Over there? 

I cannot make it out.” 

“Fight”! replied the bespectacled ant 
Laconically. “Fight!” 

“What fight? 

What is there to fight about?” 


He asked again. 


“The same old fight. 

You see, two artists are on the stage, 

And each one wants to sit in the honor-seat. 
The old ant is reluctant to give it up, 

While the younger one rightfully fights 

To possess it for herself.” 


“The old contest for place, 
The mother of many sins!” 
Ended the bespectacled ant. 
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The Conceited Ant 


An artist-ant was so proud 

Of her small achievements that 
She ignored all her earlier friends, 
Thinking they were not any longer 
Worthy of her friendship. 


And one of these friends 

Had also achieved fame, 

Much higher than the first Ant, 
But being a humble one by nature, 
She lived a simple life as before. 


One day, the conceited artist was 
Invited to a fashionable place, 

And when she amazedly saw 

That her former friend was also there, 
She went to her and sarcastically asked: 
“But, how did you enter in here?” 
“Oh,” answered the great artist 
Philosophically: 

“The door was wide open, 

And I merely walked in.” 


The Ignorant Beggar 


A beggar-ant lived 

In dire poverty, 

In a ruined hut 

Far away from other people. 


One day, a prince-ant 

Passing by the hut, 

Entered in 

To salute the beggar-ant; 

But the beggar never having seen 
A prince is his life, 

Mistook the prince 

For a burglar, whom he beat 
And chased away 

From his place. 


The beggar-ant 
Lost his shirt. 











BROTHER BILL 


By DIKRAN AKILLIAN 


There really wasn’t anything wrong with 
Brother Bill. It was just that ever since the 
night of the 1938 hurricane, which we had 
here in New England, he had been acting 
sort of jumpy. 

Brother Bill wasn’t actually our brother. 
But he spent so much time at our house ever 
since we all could remember that we took 
to calling him Brother Bill. 

He used to come over to our house to 
practice the piano, since he couldn't prac- 
tice in the rooming house where he lived. 
Besides, he had hocked his piano a long 
time ago to pay for his piano lessons. 

We all thought Brother Bill a genius, and 
we didn’t mind when he came over every 
day for four or five hours to practice. But 
soon we saw that he was spending less time 
at the piano and more time with Marie, my 
older sister. 

That is, until the night of the big hurri- 
cane. Brother Bill had been practicing 
Chopin’s Revolutionary Etude, which even 
if you don’t know how it sounds, the name 
is enough to give you the idea. It was loud, 
with fortissimoes and crescendoes all over 
the place. 

Well, Brother Bill didn’t stop one minute 
for the hurricane. The hurricane seemed to 
do something to him that made his playing 
a thing to hear. He played it all the hours 
the hurricane lasted, and it was so wonder- 
ful we didn’t mind; because we thought him 
a genius, even though it took a hurricane 
to bring his genius out. 


Ever since then Brother Bill wasn’t the 
same. He took to spending more and time 
with us until he was eating breakfast, lunch 
and supper with us. 

At first what he began doing wasn’t too 
bad, because he would wait for a reason- 
ably strong wind to sit down and start 
crashing out the Revolutionary Etude; but 
then it got so that all he would do was to 
wait for a slight breeze. He got callouses 
on his forefinger from wetting and holding 
it up to see if there was any wind at all. In 
between lulls, he would pass the time talk- 
ing to my sister. And whenever he hap- 


| 


pened to see a leaf flying by outside, he | 


would stop talking, or whatever he was do- 
ing, make a bee-line for the piano and start 
banging away. 

My sister, Marie, didn’t mind this. In 


fact she sort of encouraged it by giving him | 


a small weather vane for his twenty-ninth 
birthday. For the first few months he car- 
ried it about him all the time; but it wasn’t 
too practical, so he glued it on the piano. 
Then Brother and Marie decided to get 
married. My father wasn’t too keen on this, 
telling Brother Bill he ought to get a job 
before he thought about marriage—even if 
he was a genius. Brother Bill and Marie, or 
anybody else in the family would not have 
to worry about money from now on, as he 
had invented a portable weather vane that 
folded up and could be carried about in 
your pocket. My father said it sounded 
logical and wouldn’t doubt serve a need. 
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The day of the wedding arrived. All our 
relatives were invited, and everybody was 
dressed up in their best since it was to be a 


| church weedding. I had on a tuxedo, and 
' -was to be best man. 





The weather was bright and clear, with 
only a slight wind. I could see Brother Bill 
holding himself back everytime he saw a 
tree sway or heard the leaves rustle. As it 
was he played the piano right up to the last 
minute before going to the church. 

The ceremony was almost over, and all 
Brother Bill had to say was I do, when the 
skies outside the church seemed to darken, 
and the wind started howling around the 
spires of the church. 

I’m not too sure what exactly happened. 
I saw Brother Bill open his mouth to say I 
do; but it never came out. He seemed to 
hesitate, then he bolted past the priest, ran 
down the long aisle and vanished out the 
church doors. 

It only took me a second to figure out 
what happened. I started out after Bro- 
ther Bill but he had a head start, and with 
his long legs he outdistanced me. 

I looked back and saw Marie, my father, 
mother, relatives, and the priest all stream- 
ing out of the church doors and following 
me. Brother Bill was nowhere in sight. 

A few people on the street seeing me run, 
jogged along side of me to ask what was 
up. I didn’t waste time answering so they 
followed me. People in cars thought it was 
a fire, and a few of them went to the near- 
est fire alarm box and rang in alarms. The 
rest followed us. 
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I was a block away from the house when 
I heard Chopin’s Revolutionary Etude. By 
this time fire apparatus had arrived. Cars 
were purking everywhich way in front of 
the house, with more arriving. 

I ran into the house and saw Brother Bill 
pounding at the piano. He wouldn't stop 
no matter what I said. My sister Marie 
came in followed by my father, mother, re- 
latives and the priests. 


I think Brother Bill misunderstood the 
wailing of the fire engine sirens for the 
wind, for he kept getting louder and louder 
until strings began popping out of the 
piano, and everybody had to duck to keep 
from having their heads cut off by them. 
Finally there weren't enough strings to 
play on, and since the sirens had stopped, 
amazement at the firemen chopping, 
Brother Bill stopped. He looked up in 
through the windows and asked them 
where the fire was; but they wanted to 
know the same thing. 


My father said to Brother Bill that that 
wasn’t the way a groom should act on his 
wedding day. Brother Bill said that was 
true, and that he was sorry, and who had 
invited the firemen. 

Just then the priest, who had finally 
caught his breath, asked Brother Bill if he 
still wanted to get married. Brother Bill 
said of course I do, so the priest right away 
says, I now pronounce you man and wife. 

Brother Bill and Marie moved away after 
that, and from what I hear their kid is a real 
genius at the piano. 


VY 
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AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION 
TO ARMENIA 
Part IX 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


ARMENIAN DOCUMENTS 


In the dossier of documents concerning 
the American Military Mission to Armenia 
none are more interesting and valuable 
than a special group of papers »bviously 
handed Major General James :larbord, 
Mission Chief, by the authorities of the 
Independent Armenian Repblic. It should 
be here noted once again that the documen- 
tary dossier on Mission activities was given 
the Hairenik Association by the late Lieu- 
tenant Harry Khachadoorian, of the Ameri- 
can Army, who was a special liasion man 
with the Mission during its travels and 
studies in Asia Minor and the Republic of 
Armenia late in 1919. 

The documents without exception are 
written in Armenian and as far as can be 
determined have never been translated and 
published for public attention. Aside from 
being physical souvenirs of the ill-fated In- 
dependent Armenian Republic, the papers 
tell a story which, in their legalistic and 
statistical language, is an engrossing and 
almost forgotten tale. 

There is no way of determining if the 
documents on hand comprise a complete 
set, or are merely the remains of a larger 
statistical miscellany prepared for the 
Americans by the Armenian ministries. 
The coverage accorded by the Hairenik 
documents, however, in a statistical sense, 
leads one to believe that not much has been 
extracted from them. At any rate, follow- 
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ing perusal of the data accorded by the 
papers, one receives a full and satisfying 
picture of such vital matters as the popula- 
tion of Armenians in relation to other racial 
stocks and religions, the condition of the 
Armenian military, the natural resources of 
Armenia, and even of the financial status 
of the new Republic. Coming as they do 
from official Armenian sources, the docu- 


ments must not be treated lightly by stu-: 


dents of history. 

Two of the documents are signed by 
the officials under whose offices the reports 
were prepared, a fact which attests to the 
authenticity of the papers. 

Unfortunately, the documents herewith 
presented were not grouped together in any 
sort of order, though it is plain that depart- 
mentation was at one time effected. In 
order to aid the reader, the author has 
tried to place the various papers together. 

The condition of the documents, and the 
fact that they are all written in the most 
dificult sort of “Russian” Armenian, has 
not lent ease to the translator. Full efforts 
to accuracy have, however, been made. 


—O- 


DOCUMENT I 


Untitled. Comprises, four loose sheets 
of paper 14°x8%". Last three sheets are 
browning yellow onion-skin, the first sheet 
is of a better grade of the sanie type, and 
bears a Tsarist governmental stamp em- 
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| bossed on its upper left-hand corner. The Armenian. But 


stamp announces a “6 kopek tax.” Obvi- 
ously, the paper used in this document was 
saloaged from material left-over from the 
Russian regime. The first two sheets are 
typewritten; the last two, bearing the tables 
reproduced below, are in hand, ink used 
being a sort of dull purple. The tables 
are done painstakingly. The document 
carries information on territories disputed 
between Armenia and neighboring coun- 
tries. 


KARS 


A large part of the Province of Kars was 
included in historical Armenia. For a time, 
a northern portion of Kars was under 
Georgian political and cultural influence; 
but not a trace of the Georgian is found 
there today. The Armenians compose a 
comparatively large majority of the popu- 
lation, especially in the eastern districts of 
Kars and Gaghzman. The most natural 
road out of Armenia is that which goes from 
Kars northwest to the valley of the Djoruk 
(river), and thence to the Black Sea, cut- 
ting through the Province of Ardahan. An- 
other road leads in the direction of Olti. 
Two other roads pass through the deep 


| valley of the Djoruk. That district which 


separates Kars from the Black Sea is light- 
ly populated. There are there but a few 
thousand Kurds and Karabagh racial ele- 
ments who are neither Islams nor Turks. 


| The Armenians have a number of large vil- 


lages there and comprise the urban popu- 
lation. 
AKHALKALAK — DJAVAGHKH 
Akhalkalak, which with old Djavaghkh’s 
western Dzalik comprehended a part of his- 


| toric Gougark, has presently a population 


of 90,000 Armenians — or 76% of all people 
who dwell there. There are only 7,000 
Georgians in the district — or only 6% of 
the population. Until the Tenth century, 
the district was politically and ethnically 
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during that century, the 
area fell into the hands of the Georgians. 
In the Thirteenth century, Djavaghkh and 
Akhlitskha were made into one province call- 
ed Samtskheh which, upon separating from 
Georgia, became Samtskheh-Satabakon. 
The ruling princes bore the title of ATA- 
BEK. The Atabeks held independent sway 
for a time but became the citizens of the 
Sultan in the Seventeenth century in the 
face of the menace posed by Georgia. Un- 
der the Atabek princes, Samtskheh-Sataba- 
kon was Islamized, and its people spread to 
the Black Sea under the suzerainty of Tur- 
key. After the advent of the Russians, the 
local Islams, migrated to Turkey, the lands 
they vacated being occupied by Armenian 
immigrants from the Erzeroum vilayet after 
1828-1829. These people have comprised 
an overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion from that time. 


THE ARAXES VALLEY, NAKHICHE- 
VAN and SHAROUR 


The districts of Sharour and Nakhiche- 
van were first populated by Armenians and 
always comprehended a part of Armenia. 
But in the Eighteenth century, the Persian 
Shah Nadir, out of political considerations, 
transplanted the Armenian residents of 
those districts to Persian soil, their places 
being taken by incoming Turks. It is for 
that reason that the Armenians today com- 
prise 33% of the population of the dis- 
trict, which is indivisible from Armenia be- 
cause the Araxes Valley comprises the only 
roadway linking Karabagh to Armenia. The 
rights of the Armenians of Karabagh must 
be considered over the rights of the Turks 
of the Araxes Valley because the 317,000 
Armenians who comprise 72% of the popu- 
lation of Karabagh are greater in numbers 
and percentage than the 160,000 Turks, 66% 
of the population of the Araxes Valley. The 
Araxes Valley is one of the most fertile dis- 
tricts of Armenia and serves as the roadbed 
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for the railroad which connects Armenia, 
Karabagh and Persia. 


BORTCHALOU-LORI 


Lori has always been politically and eth- 
nically a part of Armenia. The Armenians 
of Lori comprise 82% of the population. 
Against the 70,000 Armenians there there 
are but 400 Georgians. After the fall of 
Armenia’s independence, the district came 
under the control of the “Long-Armed” 
princes who leagued themselves with the 
Georgian kings to fight against mutual ene- 
mies, the “Long-Armed” family having a 
certain kinship with the Georgian mon- 
archs. They became generals in the Geor- 
gian army. But there has never been a 
Georgian government over Lori. The dis- 
trict has never had even the faintest color 
of Georgian culture, as shown by the num- 
erous Armenian monasteries and cemetaries 
which dot its expanse, as for instance mag- 
nificent Haghbat and Sanahin where an 
Armenian academy (jemaran) was located. 
The only orthodox monastery in the district 
is that of Akhala, built by an Armenian 
prince converted to Orthodoxy — Ivan the 
Long-Armed (Yergaynapazouk). The peo- 
ple of this area were unable to countenance 
Georgian control when, in 1918, after the 
Turks had withdrawn and the Armenians 
were in bad straits, the Georgians entered 
Lori with the help of the Germans. The 
Armenian population revolted and drove 
the Georgian soldiery from that district in 
December of 1918. 

We now turn our attention to those ter- 
ritories not presently under the control of 
the Armenian government but which are 
nevertheless indivisible parts of Armenia. 


KARABAGH 


Karabagh comprehends Shirvanshir, 
Shoushi, Kharaptini (Djibrail) and the 
mountainous sections of Zangezour, that is 
the southwestern part of the state of Gan- 
zak where the population is 72% Armenian, 


20% Turks, and 8% Iranians. The govem- 
ment of Armenia, with the full approval of 
the people of Karabagh, considers that 
area as an indivisible part of Armenia. Just 
as today, even throughout the entire span 
of history, this area has always been a part 
of Armenia, both culturally and politically, 
Even during the times of foreign control, 
Karabagh never recognized other govem- 
ments, always governing itself through its 


own government. During this (last) war, | 


the people of Karabagh fought with the 
Allies against all enemies. The Karabagh 
people defended themselves heroically, and 
never allowed themselves or their soil to 
be mastered by Azerbaijan; and just as they 
rejected Azerbaijan while it was the ally 
of Turkey, they today reject the same state 
with even greater definity. If they were to 
resign their rights to Karabagh, both the 
Karabaghtsis and all Armenians would be 
acting contrary to their national honor. 
And no one Armenian government at any 
time can resign from Karabagh, even if the 
right to do so were given it. Karabagh re- 
tained its independence even during those 
days when all the rest of Armenia was oc- 
cupied by the enemy. Thanks to the na- 
tural impregnibility of the area, the fierce 
love for freedom of the people, Karabagh 
represented the most active segment of Ar- 
menian life. In olden days, by defending 
their natural mountain redoubts, the people 
converted their rugged land into a moun- 


tain fortress separating the flat lands. Lo- ! 


cal conditions, old traditions, domestic and 
economic life, and national characteristics 
render them sharply distinct from the peo- 
ple who live in the eastern section. The 
fact that some Transcaucasian nomads pass 
into the mountains of Karabagh during the 
summer months has no signifiance whatso- 
ever. The domestic life of the district is 
based on very old traditions which have 
just about reached the end of the skein. 


The life of the people of the area must be 
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During the 
days of Russian control, the political boun- 
daries did not prevent the nomads of Tur- 
key and Persia from passing into the areas 


} around Ganzak and Batoum for the sum- 


mer months. These nomads number a few 
thousand shepherds; they, with their fami- 
lies and numbers of retainers totalled a few 
tens of thousands of individuals. But this 
has never altered the rights of the 100,- 
000 Armenians to independence. 


These nomads have their homes and can- 
not have rights to two territories — one as 
a winter seat, and the other, as a summer 
seat.° Neither political or economic con- 


} siderations can tie Karabagh with its na- 


tural resources to wealthy Azerbaijan which 
has but a few ten thousands of its people 
there. But it would be impossible to de- 
prive Armenia of this area. Armenia lost 
a third of its people in the last war, and 
this district comprehends an important 
area of 320,000 people. It would be im- 
possible for these people to resign from a 
territory which they have defended with a 
fierce spirit of liberty; and who lately re- 
volted against the enslavement of the 
enemy. In order to help put Armenia back 


‘ on its feet, and to aid the country recover 


and strengthen itself firmly, it is absolutely 
necessary for that district to be a part of 
Armenia. It is out of the question to be- 
lieve that the people can be made the sub- 
jects of Azerbaijan, Armenia’s enemy. 


POPULATION OF “NEUTRAL” TERRI- 
TORIES 
Ganzak: 
Armenians 
Russians, Georgians, 
Greeks 


40,000 (60.6% ) 


1,000 





of water facilities have no 
signifiance whatsoever because the Armenians of 
the mountainous section of Karabagh do not avail 
themselves of those water sources which flow 
from the mountains of Karabagh, and which 
irrigate the fields of the Turkish population. 


Turks, Tadjiks 
Kurds 
TOTAL 


Shirvanshir: 
Armenians 
Russians, Georgians, 

Greeks 
Turks, Tadjiks 
Kurds 
Yezids 

TOTAL 

Shoushi: 

Armenians 130,000 (81. 4%) 
Russians, Georgians, 

Greeks 
Turks, Tadjiks 
Kurds 
Yezids 

TOTAL 


Djibrail: 
Armenians 
None Others 
TOTAL 


25,000 


66,000 


22,000 (54 %) 


15,000 


$7,000 


30,000 








160,000 


25,000 (100 %) 
25,000 


Zangezour: 

Armenians 

Russians, Georgians, 
Greeks 

Tadjiks, Turks 

Kurds 

Yezids 
TOTAL 


100,000 (66.6% ) 


50,000 


150,000 


TOTALS FOR KARABAGH: 

Armenians $17,000 (or 72.5% ); Russians, 
Georgians, Greeks 1,000; Turks, Tadjiks 
120,000; No Kurds or Yezids. TOTAL 
POPULATION — 488,000. 


ARAXES VALLEY 
Sharour and Nakhichevan 


Armenians 60,000 (88 %) 
Turks, Tadjiks 190,000 
Others cnipigsteiaitlios 
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TOTALS FOR ARAXES VALLEY: 


Armenians 60,000 (or 33%); Turks, 
Tadjiks 120,000; others NONE. TOTAL 


POPULATION — 180,000. 





BORTCHALOU (Lori) 











Armenians 70,000 (82.3 %) 
Russians, Georgians, 
Greeks 10,000 
Turks, Tadjiks 5,000 
Kurds 
Yezids —_— 

TOTAL 85,000 
AKHALKALAK, with DZALGA 
Armenians 90,000 (76 %) 

Russians, Georgians, 

Greeks 20,000 
Turks, Tadjiks 8,000 
Kurds 
Yezids 

TOTAL 118,000 

KARS PROVINCE 
Armenians 98,000 (89 %) 
Russians, Georgians, 
Greeks 28,000 
Turks, Tadjiks 62,000 
Kurds 41,000 
Yezids 21,000 
TOTAL 250,000 


POPULATION FIGURES ON ARMEN- 
IANS AND OTHER RACIAL STOCKS 
AND PERCENTAGE OF EACH 
Russian Armenia 1914 
Armenians 1,296,000 (62. 5%) 

Greeks, Russians, 

Georgians 65,000 (3 . 1%) 
Nestorians, Chaldeans 
Turks, Tadjiks 598,000 (28. 8%) 
Laz, Circassians, 
Yezids, Gzelbash, 

Arabs 
Laz, Arabs 
Yezids, Uzelbash, 
Fillah 





38,000 ( 2%) 


Turkish Armenia 1914 


Armenians 1,403,000 (37. 1%) 
Greeks, Russians, 

Georgians 282,00 (7 . 4%) 
Nestorians, 

Chaldeans 165,000 (4 . 4%) 
Turks, Tadjiks 943,000 (24. 9%) 
Kurds 482,000 (12. 7%) 
Laz, Circassians, 

Arabs 210,000 (5 . 5%) 
Yezids, Gzelbash, 

Fillah 303,000 ( 8%) 


TOTAL POPULATION 3,788,000! 
Population of All Armenia 1914 


Armenians 2,699,000 (46 %) 
Greeks, Russians, 

Georgians 347,000 ( 6%) 
Nestorians, 

Chaldeans 165,000 ( 2. 8%) 
Kurds 556,000 (9 . 5%) 
Turks, Tadjiks 1,542,000 (26. 3%) 
Laz, Circassians, 

Arabs 210,000 (3 . 6)% 
Yezids, Gzelbash, 

Fillah $41,000 (5 . 8%) 
TOTAL POPULATION OF ARMENIA: 
CHRISTIANS: 54.8% 
MOSLEMS: 39.4% 
DOCUMENT II 


Titled, as shown below. Two loose sheets 
of good grade white paper just perceptibly 
browning. Pages one and four bear litera 
ture, the inside pages, the tables reproduc 
ed below. Ink used is the same dull pur- 
ple stuff of document I, and the handwrit- 
ing is cramped. The language is formal. 
Amazing effort is shown in the tables which 
are carefully annoted in purple and red ink 
with hand rulings. The document is un- 
signed. A cryptic legend in English “Trans- 
lation given to Col. J—” is written along the 
top margin of page one. 


1The document here carries “378800” — a 
obvious error, a digit having been omitted by the 
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| EXPLANATION OF POPULATION TABLES 


The Vilayets of Turkish Armenia as to 
population, races, languages and religions. 

No official and scientific population 
counts have been taken in Turkish Arme- 
nia. Tables presented (by authorities) 
have usually been based on the testimony 
of state governors or of lesser officials. The 
Osmanian Government has not entertained 


| a desire to effect an official census of the 


population. This has been result of Os- 
manian political programs and because of 
the technical difficulties attendant upon 
such a census: 

1. Many of the Armenian Vilayets were 
inaccessible to Osmanian governmental of- 
ficials, as for instance such places as Der- 
sim, in the vilayet of Kharpet; Motkan, in 
Bitlis; Kheui and Sassoun; the Mit-harri 
section of Diyarbekir (Tigranacerta); Jula- 


+ merig in the province of Van, and other 
| areas where Turkish rule was merely nomi- 


nal. 


2. Because of the imposition of heavy 
taxes, and a number of other economic and 
domestic factors, residents did not wish to 
divulge their real population strength to 
governmental officials; and these officials 
had no way of proving or disproving figures 
on population. 

The official Osmanian governmental 
population figures were based on hap- 
hazard information, right or -wrong, given 
it by local authorities. For instance, un- 
der the title “Islam,” they lumped a num- 
ber of different national and racial groups 
who, though non-Christians, were at the 
same time non-Mohammedan. They grat- 
uitously divided the Christians, on the 
other hand, into religious, racial and other 
divisions. In Osmanian population statis- 
tics, the Christians were carried as a small- 
er group than was actually the case, often 
because before the Turkish Constitution 
of 1908 the Turks imposed the Military 


Tax of 50 Khurush (about 2 American dol- 
Jars) on all Armenians from the age of in- 
fancy to sixty years old. 

After the passage of the Constitution, the 
Armenians were liable to Military Service. 
Always the step-children of the Osmanian 


Turkish statistical data has been prepared 
merely as a weapon against the Armenian 
aspirations. Unfortunately too, European 
and other travelers, even men with statis- 
tical training, though of course having no 
means of checking up on governmental 
population figures, quote widely the figures 
given them by acquaintances or by the 
Supreme Porte, or else publish figures re- 
sulting from a question put here or there. 
There are many examples of this. 

For these many reasons, the figures is- 
sued by Armenian state religious govern- 
ing bodies, the Prelacies and the Patriar- 
chate, are worthy of greater credence, since 
these figures are based on church ledgers 
wherein are recorded the baptisms and 
deaths. Having little to fear from the 
church, the people held back nothing from 
that institution. 

The following figures may be assumed 
to be an accurate picture of the Armenian 
population and, to an extent, of the Islam 
population. Figures on Islamic racial and 
religious schismatic groups are of course 
estimates. 

TABLE ONE 

Places with asterik (*) in the following 
table are where most of the Kurd or 
Islam residents were planted there pur- 
posely to show the Armenian figures as 
comparatively small. These figures are 
different from those presented by the Ar- 
menian Delegation (at the Paris Peace 
Conference) because here Hekkiari, Sikia, 
Sghert, Mardin, Modaka, Tokat and Sivas 
districts are not considered at all. The 
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Paris delegation deals with these places 
only in part. 




















TABLE I 
VAN-HEKKIARI® 
Armenians 

Van Hekkiari 
Apostolic: 145,000 10,000 
Protestant: 5,000 — 
Catholic: 5.000 -_——— 
TOTAL 155,000 10,000 
Other Christians: 
Assyrians: 18,000 48,000 
Greeks: inal axieststaiiieh 
TOTAL 18,000 48,000 
Misc. Religions and Races: 
Yezid: 4,000 on 
Jews: 500 2.500 
Gzelbash: —_—— — 
TOTAL 4,500 2,500 
Moslents 
Turks (Sunnis) 12,500 1,500 
Kurds (Nomads) 25,000 90,000 
Kurds (Permanent ) 15,000 48,000 
Circassians -—— —_— 
TOTAL 52,500 189,500 


Total people in Van: 230,000; in Hek- 


kiari: 200,000 — GRAND TOTAL — 480,- 


000. 


SGHERT;* BITLIS-MOUSH 
Sghert 
Armenians 
12,000 


Apostolic: 
Protestant: 
Catholic: 


154,000 
1,000 
14,000 


—--— 








TOTAL 12,000 169,000 


Bitlis-Moush 











Other Christians 
Assyrians: 7,800 1,000 
Greeks: a siecle 
TOTAL 7,800 1,000 
Misc. Religions and Races 

Yezid: 1,200 emesis 
Jews: cnsieainas ame 
Gzelbash: 3,000 48,000 
TOTAL 4,200 48,000 

Moslems 
Turks (Sunni) 5,000 19,000 
Kurds (Nomad) 30,000 $2,000 
Kurds (Permanent )40,000 30,000 
Circassians ee 5,000 
TOTAL 75,000 86,000 


Total population in Sghert: 99,000; in 
Biltis-Moush: 299,000 — GRAND TOTAL 
— 398,000. 











ERZEROUM 
Armenians 
Apostolic: 210,000 
Protestant: 4,000 
Catholic: 1,000 
TOTAL 215,000 
Other Christians 
Assyrians: _ 
Greeks: 12,000 
TOTAL 12,000 
' Misc. Religions and Races 
Yezid: 3,000: 
Jews: ——- 
Gzelbash: 55,000 
TOTAL 58,000 
Moslems 
Turk (Sunni) 205,000 
Kurds (Nomad) 58,000 
Kurds (Permanent) 90,000 
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Circassians 7,000 Other Christians 
Assyrians: 2,500 5,000 
0 TOTAL 360,000 Greeks: 500 2,000 
~ | Total population of Erzeroum: 645,000. 
ie | TOTAL 3,000 7,000 
2 SIVAS-SHABIN KARAHISSAR; 
TOKAT-SAMATIA® Misc. Religions and Races 
9 Sivas-Shabin Karahissar  Tokat-Samatia Yezid: 2,000 daasialaadle 
0 | Armenians Jews: — — 
_ | Apostolic: 170,000 22,000 Gzelbash: 58,000 135,000 
" ' Protestant: 10,000 2,000 
Catholic: 4,000 1,000 TOTAL 60,000 135,000 
. TOTAL 184,000 25,000 | Moslems 
0 Other Christians Turks (Sunni) 4,000 45,000 
0 Kurds (Nomad) 58,000 5,000 
Assyrians: 20,000 4,000 Kurds (P t)50,000 15,000 
ce Greeks: 42.000 39,000 : : 
0 Circassians 5,000 6,000 
7 TOTAL 62,000 48,000 
; in 
TAL Misc. Religions and Races TOTAL ; a 71,000 
| Yezid: 2,000 ties Total population, Malatia: 195,000; Khar- 
| Jews: 1,000 a pert: 385,000—-GRAND TOTAL—580,000. 
Gzelbash: 45,000 33,000 
aiden MARDIN*® AND TIGRANACERT 
Armenians 
Moslems 
Turk (Sunni) 150,000 250,000 A lic: 000 
Kurds (Nomad) 35,000 46,000 rae : “a 
Kurds ( Permanent )60,000 50,000 Catholic 2,000 
Circassians 50,000 20,000 
TOTAL 295,000 366,000 — — — 
Total population, Sivas-Shabin Karahis- Other Christians 
sar: 589,000; Tokat-Samatia: 467,000 — Assyrians: 35,000 25,000 
GRAND TOTAL — 1,056,000. Greeks: — 1,000 
MALATIA*® AND KHARPET TOTAL 35,000 26,000 
Malatia Kharpet 
Armenians Misc. Religions and Races 
Apostolic: 18,000 159,000 Yezid: 6,000 5,000 
Protestant: 1,000 5,000 Jews: 1,000 1,500 
Catholic: 1,000 8,000 Gzelbash: 9,000 29,000 











TOTAL 15,000 172,000 TOTAL 16,000 35,500 
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Moslems 
Turk (Sunni) 3,000 45,000 
Kurds (Nomad) 104,000 30,000 
Kurds (Permanent )30,000 22,500 
Circassians 3,000 8,000 
TOTAL 140,000 105,500 


Total population, Mardin: 195,000; Tig- 
ranacert: 275,000 — GRAND TOTAL — 
470,000. 


FINAL TOTALS FOR ALL 





mates giving an approximate idea as to the 
condition of the 6 Vilayets during the war. 
The data is based on the testimony of lo- 
cal residents and of informed men. Popu- 
lation statistics for Van, Bitlis, Erzeroum, 
and Trebizond are based on the figures 
kept by the (Russian) governor-general for 
these devastated areas. Sivas-Kharpert 
were not occupied by the Russians. Figures 
for these areas are 10% lower. Because of 
the war, plague-like diseases took a high ; 
toll of the helpless Moslem population. Our 
10% subtraction is the minimum of those 




















OF ABOVE lost to these diseases. The following is the 
Armentone picture of the six vilayets. 
Apostolic: 1,002,000 
Protestant: 31,000 ERZEROUM (5,000 Armenians) 
cornet oa Misc. Religions and Races 
TOTAL 1,069,000 Co cahaihd 
Jews: —_—— 
Other Christians Yeutds: 
Assyrians: 166,300 
Tia, 96,500 TOTAL 15,000 
TOTAL 262,800 ee 
Assyrians: a 
Misc. Religions and Races Greeks: 20,000 
Yezid: 23,200 
Jews: 6,500 TOTAL 20,000 
Gzelbash: 410,000 
Moslems 
TOTAL 489,700 Turks: 50,000 
Kurds (Nomad): 10,000 
Moslems Kurds (Permanent): ——— 
Turks (Sunni) 740,000 Circassians: 1,000 
Kurds (Nomad) 573,000 
Kurds (Permanent) 450,500 
Circassians 104,000 TOTAL 61,000 
TOTAL 1,807,500 Number of Christians: 25,000 
TOTAL OF ALL 101,000 


GRAND TOTAL (ALL): 3,579,000 


VAN (5,000 Armenians ) 
Misc. Religions and Races 


NONE 


TABLE I 
This table shows the population of the 
six vilayets in 1918. The figures are esti- 
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the Other Christians Other Christians 
Var. : As: ; : 9 500 
lo- Assyrians: 2,000 ound We 500 
pu- | Greeks od ; 
t 
a TOTAL 2,000 — atic 
f 
be Moslems Moslems 
an | Turks: Turks: 41,500 
na | Kurds (Nomad): 5,000 Kurds (Nomad): = 18,500 
‘igh Kurds (Permanent): 5,000 Kurds (Permanent): 4,500 
Our | Circassians: a Circassians: 5,500 
nose 
es TOTAL 10,000 TOTAL 64,000 
Number of Christians: 18,000 
Number of Christians: 7,000 TOTAL OF ALL 182,000 
P Misc. Religions and Races 
BITLIS (2,000 Armenians) Gzelbash: 21,000 
Misc. Religions and Races Jews: 1,000 
Gzelbash: 6,000 Yezid: 4,000 
Jews: _—— 
Yezids: — TOTAL 26,000 
TOTAL 6,000 Other Christians 
Assyrians: 12,000 
Other Christians Greeks: aa 
NONE 
TOTAL 12,000 
Moslems 
Turks: 5,000 Moslems 
Kurds (Nomad): 10,000 Turks: 38,500 
Kurds (Permanent): 5,000 Kurds (Nomad): 20,000 
Circassians: 1,000 Kurds (permanent): 27,700 
Circassians: - 7,800 
TOTAL 21,000 
Number of Christians: 2,000 TOTAL 98,500 
TOTAL OF ALL 29,000 Number of Christians: 30,000 
TOTAL OF ALL 149,500 


KHARPERT (15,000 Armenians ) 


Misc. Religions and Races SIVAS (14,000 Armenians ) 


Misc. Religions and Races 








Gzelbash: 100,000 Gzelbash: 30,000 
Jews: ——— Jews: ae 
Yezids: — Yezid: _— 
TOTAL 100,000 TOTAL 36,000 
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On May 27, 1919, the newspaper “Tasvir- 
Eftcher” of Istanbul published an official 
governmental population table which bears 


Number of Christians: 
TOTAL OF ALL 
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Other Christians 
Assyrians: 2,000 
Greeks: 20,000 





TOTAL 22,000 


Moslems 
Turks: 135,000 
Kurds (Nomad): —— 
Kurds (Permanent): 54,000 
Circassian: 45,000 





TOTAL 234,000 


TOTALS 


59,000 Armenians 

188,000 Miscellaneous Races 
and Religions 

59,000 Other Christians 

483,500 Moslems 

118,000 Christians 

784,500 GRAND TOTAL 


TABLE III 


out our figures. 


Erzeroum 
Total Islams: 704,533 
2Destroyed: 207,105 
Deported (those who 
await return): 282,201 
Deported (dispersed 
here and there): 448,227 


36,000 
306,000 





TOTAL 1,642,156 
Erzinga 

Total Islams: 147,672 

Destroyed: 54,340 





2Armenians “destroyed” or “deported” ix 


meant throughout this table. 


Deported (those who 





await return): 15,000 
Deported (dispersed 

here and there): 79,238 
TOTAL 296,250 

Bitlis 

Total Islams: $61,615 
Destroyed: 108,481 
Deported (those who 

await return): 144,647 


Deported (dispersed 
here and there): 253,131 





TOTAL 867,874 


Van 
Total Islams: 308,000 
Destroyed: 108,000 
Deported (those who 
await return): ae 
Deported (dispersed 
here and there): 114,683 





TOTAL 530,683 


Diyrbekir 
Total Islams: 1,521,286 
Destroyed: 477,926 
Deported (those who 
await return): 440,848 
Deported (dispersed 
here and there): 895,329 





TOTAL 3,335,389 


Trebizond 


Total Islams: 1,100,624 
Destroyed: 228,143 
Deported (those who 

await return): 230,999 
Deported (dispersed 

here and there): 354,142 





TOTAL 1,908,908 
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TOTALS Shands* and Avlars 
Islams: 4,143,770 11,000 5,000 
Destroyed: 1,178,995 Circassians and 
Deported (those who Chechens 12,500 10,000 
await return): 1,113,695 Arabs and Syrians _ 5,000 15,000 
Deported (dispersed Afghans 1,000 oe 
here and there): 2,144,800 TOTAL ISLAMS WW... 144,500 
GRAND TOTAL 8,581 eee 
a Greeks 30,000 2,000 
DOUUMENT Il Syrian Orthodox 23,000 4,500 
Titled, as shown below. Single sheet Catholics, Syrian 5,000 500 
14°x8%". Ink used is the same purple, with Arm. Apostolic 190,000 120,000 
totals in red. Paper is good quality heavy Arm. Protestant 7,000 8,000 
hite stock. The table is carefully done Arm. Catholic —_—-5,000 4,000 
ieee ; TOTAL CHRISTIANS .......... 339,000 
out, with close attention to form. It is poe- , 
sible that this document was originally a 
part of Document II, since the scribes of MISCELLANEOUS 
both documents, on the evidence of the Fellahs (Arab-speaking) : 
hand-writing, are one and the sante. The 40,000 — 
document is unsigned. Gypsies 4,000 3,000 
e ° ba Takhatchi, Gzel- 
CILICIA (Until 1914) bash, etc. 20,000 10,000 
The three sanjaks (districts) of the Ada- TOTAL MISC. ........ Ra, 77,000 
na Vilayet — Sis, Adana and Jebeleh-Bere- GRAND TOTAL occ cccccccccccseee 560,500 


ket. Il-Itchi is excluded. From Aleppo, 
the sanjaks of Marash and the kaza (sub- 


*Tho Shands (called “Half end Half”) live ia 


western Tarsus, and Lampron 
and are Islamized 


districts, 
Islamization oc- 
curred in 1895. 


The Afghans dwell in the districts of Hadjen 
and Sis and have become Armenianized. 


district) of Aintab. (Compiled from in- 
formation accorded by Armenian sources). 


ISLAMS 
Adana 
Turks 


Marash-Aintab 


(Next Month: Continuation of 
45,000 


40,000 Armenian Documents ) 

















HIS ROOM 


By ANTHONY P. MEZOIAN 


I was told his room was the last one down 
the hall on the right. As I pushed the door 
open, the foul smell of beer and stale cigar- 
ette smoke made my nostrils twitch vio- 
lently. After entering the small room, I 
closed the door with the palm of my hand. 
Evidently he had broken the door knob, 
since it lay in two pieces at my feet. Strange 
as it may seem, the untidy room had a 
peacefulness about it. The moment I enter- 
ed the empty room, I felt safe from the puz- 
suers who tried to console me. It was a 
room where I felt I could easily express 
my penitence to myself and to others. For 
some strange reason, I felt secure in this 
quiet room where only the ticking of a small 
traveling clock broke through the solitude. 
Maybe it was because the upper half of 
the walls were painted a bright Chinese 
red. The paint looked considerably new, 
and there were long thin vertical streaks 
which gave me the impression that it was 
painted by him with a cheap dime store 
brush. The fiery red resembled galloping 
flames burning all the evil about me, and I 
felt easy and protected in its presence. 

The white-bordered woodwork stood out 
like the white bars of the American flag, 
and the lower walls of the rooms were 
painted a royal blue. 

Immediately, I spotted a new bureau to 
the left of the heavy white door. I was 
curious as to the content of the closed 
drawers, for the top of the bureau was 
overflowing like a little junk shop. 


My eyes first fell on two empty Blatz 
beer bottles and a Three Feathers 1882 
whiskey bottle. They were placed together 
in the form of a triangle on top of a long 
white shirt box. Behind the three bottles 
I noticed a long candy dish which he used 
as an ash tray. Three half smoked cigar- 
ette butts crumpled at the tips lay in a pile 
of gray ash parallel to each other like minia- 


‘ture birch logs. Directly in the center of 
‘the bureau was a glass beer stein. He had 


probably celebrated recently — after final 
examinations. There was the preserve jar 
his favorite aunt had sent him only a month 
ago full of bread and butter pickles. The 
orange rubber jar ring was still on it. At 
first I thought the red substance in the jar 
was blood, but behind the bottle was a stiff 
paint brush in a glass of water. 

‘ Directly behind the beer stein were 
three books piled up like rickety stairs. The 
bottom book was Bailey’s Translation of 
‘Lucretius on the Nature of Things. The 
center book sandwiched in between the 
thicker two was Bacon’s The New Atlantis 
and Areopagitica. The book on the top was 
Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. Standing up- 
right against the fiery wall were three 
volumes of Zeller’s Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics covered with a thin coat of dust 
and red paint spots. 

The two windows in his room looked out 
onto the campus. Blue and gray plastic cur- 
tains with flower designs hung half way 
down the long windows. He probably 
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bought them in a hurry in a crowded dime 
store during the Christmas rush and 
couldn't be bothered changing them. His 
desk in the further left hand corner of the 
room was littered with papers, letters, bills, 
notes, pamphlets on stock market reports, 
advertisements stock summaries, and this 
month’s Atlantic magazine. In the center 
of the desk the book A History of Western 
Philosophy was opened to a chapter en- 
titled The Religious Development of the 
Jews. Between the folds of the book was 
a pencil riddled with teeth marks. Under- 
lined words and notes written along the 
margin stood out against the neat print. 

A blue hand-made book case tilted by 
the overload of books was propped upon 
the desk against the wall. The top shelf 
contained books on investments, market- 
ing, accounting, and advertising. He used 
a heavy white pottery beer stein to keep 
the well worn books from keeling over. In 
the center of the stein was his name print- 
ted in heavy black letters. The bottom 
shelf was lined with four volumes of The 
Brothers Karamazov, Butler’s The Way of 
All Flesh, Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

His purple fraternity pennant was pinned 
on the wall above the book case. It was 
tilted to the right because the left felt tab 
used to hold the pennant up dangled in mid 
air. 

I walked across a braided rug in the cen- 
ter of the floor which was edged with par- 
ticles of thick dust and dirt. It was bright 
orange, purple, and brown — a gift from 
his grandmother on his last birthday. I 
seated myself at the desk after picking up 


his black coat sweater. It was thrown 
across the back of the chair; the long arms 
almost touching the floor were well worn 
at the elbows. Above the left pocket was 
a large white flannel letter he earned in 
lacrosse. , 

I turned my head and against the oppo- 
site wall was a couch which sagged in the 
middle. A green bedspread with a sailboat 
design was draped over it. The many 
wrinkles and folds in the center of the 
couch gave me evidence enough to think 
he had taken a nap recently. A pair of 
gray pencil striped trousers were thrown at 
the foot of the couch. At the other end, a 
leather flight jacket, two neckties, a blue 
lounging robe, and a white shirt with 
French cuffs looked as though they had 
been whipped together in an egg beater 
to form a comfortable pillow. Under the 
couch were his loafers curled up in the 
form of a V. A pair of blue argyle stock- 
ings, crumpled like the ribs of an accordion, 
had been tossed between them. Two empty 
“coke” bottles (full of wet cigarette butts) 
looked as though they had been kicked 
around the floor for weeks were now be- 
hind a pair of white buckskin oxfords. 

Above the couch on the wall was a large 
photograph of a young lady. She had long 
blond hair which fell down to her shoulders 
and curled at the tips. She wore a plain 
white blouse opened at the neck. A string 
of pearls stood out against her white 
throat. She looked real — almost real 
enough to step of the fancy gold frame and 
speak to me. 

Yes, she looked real enough to say, “I'm 
sorry, for I loved your son, too.” 


I 











PROFESSOR TOSTI 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 
By ARCHIE MINASIAN 


A studio. Professor Tosti, a fine beard- 
ed man, is at the piano quietly playing some 
unknown number. He is interrupted by 
the bell, rises and opens the door to admit 
Thomas Thorpe,.a beaming young man of 
twenty. 


THORPE 
Professor Tosti? 
Tosti 
Yes. 
THORPE 


My name is Thorpe, Thomas Thorpe. 
I sing. 
Tosti 
Excellent. 
THORPE 
( Looking about) 
You have a lovely studio Professor Tosti. 
Tosti 
Thank you. 
THORPE 

Well, I hardly know where to begin. My 
former teacher, Madame de Long spoke 
often of you. 

Tosti 

A fine woman. 

THORPE 
( Getting confused ) 

Well, to get to the point, I'm planning 
my first concert to be held early next month 
and I thought perhaps you could coach 
me a litle on my arias. 

(Grinning ) 

You know how excited a singer gets with 
his first concert. 

Tost 

I understand. 


THORPE 
I don’t have too much time, about fifteen 
days to be exact. Do you think you could 
prepare me? 
Tost 
I can help you. Take off your hat. 
(Thomas Thorpe removes his hat 
with some embarrassment and fol- 
lows Professor Tosti to the piano) 
Tost1 
(Playing the scale and stopping) 
What do you sing? 
THORPE 
Tenor! 
Tosti 
Tenor — wonderful! How long have you 
been a tenor? 
THORPE 
All my life, I guess. 
Tost1 
All your life. Excellent! Are there any 
other musicians in your family? 
THORPE 
My Mother plays the piano and Dad 
plays the mandolin. 
Tost1 
The Mandolin! — exciting! And how 
long has he been with the Mandolin? 
THORPE 
All his life I guess. 
Tosti 
All his life. How nice. And your 
mother is with the piano? 
THORPE 
She has been my accompanist ever since 
I decided to become a singer. 
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Tost 
(Feigning great surprise) 

Excellent! You must be well prepared for 
your concert. 

THORPE 
( Pleased ) 

I think I’m ready, but Madame de Long 
told me to be sure and have you listen 
to me just to make sure. 

Tosti 
She is an intelligent woman. I know her 
well. 
(Searching the boy) 
What have you decided to open with? 
THORPE 
I thought I would get right into, 
“Rudolph’s Narrative.” I like Puccini. 
Tost1 
( Exalted ) 
Puccini! A great beginning. 
THORPE 
He’s my favorite. 
Tost 

A very good selection. It will be a suc- 
cess. 

THORPE 

I've worked hard for this. 

Tosti 

It is necessary. 

(Playing the scale on the piano) 

Now, let me hear your voice. 


THORPE 

Now? 
Tost 

I must prepare you for the concert. 
THORPE 

I didn’t even bring my music. 
Tost 


It is not necessary today. I shall hear 
you sing first. Something easy and nice. 
THORPE 

I can’t think of anything just now. 
Tost1 
Let us begin with, “Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes.” 
(Playing a few bars) \ 
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THORPE 
(Pleased and excited) 
That's one of my songs! It comes right 
after the intermission. 


Tost1 
Excellent! Now, let me hear your voice. 
(He plays softly while Thorpe sings. 


His voice is bad but Profesor Tosti 
continues to the end.) 
There is a voice. 
THORPE 
That wasn’t my best now. Im usually 
a little nervous until I get going. 
Tost1 
I understand. 
THORPE 
Do you think I'll be ready in time? 
Tosti 
I shall help you. 
(Closing the music book) 


What does you father do? 
THORPE 
My father? 
Tost 
Yes. 
THORPE 
He’s a Real-Estate broker. 
Tosti 
Wonderful! Is he serious about his Man- 
dolin? 
THORPE 
He plays well. 
Tosti 
Excellent! I can help him. Bring him 


with you next time. I would like to see 
his technique. I am quite fond of the Man- 
dolin. 
(Swinging around to face young 
Thorpe) 
Now my boy, tell me about yourself. 
What was your name again? 
THORPE 
Thomas J. Thorpe. The J. is for Jasper 
Tosti 
A forceful name. 
(Checking his watch for the time) 
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Thomas J. Thorpe — it fits you well. 
Have you been in our city long? 
THORPE 
I was born here. 
Tosti 
A native son. Wonderful! 
have been singing how long? 
THORPE 
All my life. I made the Glee Club in 
my first year at Hi. 
Tost 
You took to music from the start. 
THORPE 
My mother said it’s a part of me. 
Tost 
She is a wise woman. 
a part of you. 


And you 


It is definitely 


THORPE 
Do you really think so? 


Tosti 
I am positive. Now, you were born here 
and you have been singing all your life. 
Tell me about your singing. 
THORPE 
Like I said, I made the Glee Club in my 
first year. 
Tost 
You made the Glee Club. 
THORPE 
Doctor Salzbacker, he’s the Director of 
the Music Department, said I showed de- 
finite promise for the Opera. 
Tosti 
(Nodding his head thoughtfully) 
Doctor Salzbacker —. 
THORPE 
He took to me from the start. 
Tosti 
It happens. 
THORPE 
I sang solo that same semester, 
( Thinking ) 
the Messiah, Handel’s you know. 
Tost 
You sang solo! Excellent! 


THORPE 
( Pleased ) 
Doctor Salzbacker said if I could do the 
Messiah, I could do anything. 
Tosti 
He is a wise man. 
THORPE 
He came to see my father that same eve- 
ning and they discussed my singing career. 
Of course I have to wait until I graduate 
this coming semester before I can go to the 
Conservatory. 
Tosti 
Naturally. 
THORPE 
Dad told Doctor Salzbacker he was sorry 


’ he didn’t take music as a career and wanted 


to see that I got all the musical education 
I could get. Poor Dad, I can tell the way 
he feels about music when he plays the 
Mandolin. 
Tosti 
Bring him with you next time. I would 
like to hear him play his Mandolin. 
THORPE 
He’s not too good at it, but he’s got feel- 
ing in his playing and I think feeling is very 
important. 
Tosti 
It is the soul of music. 
THORPE 
He doesn’t get a chance to play very 
much. 
Tost 
I can help him. 
(After a pause ) 
Now, you have done solo work in the 
Messiah, under Doctor Salzbacker. 


THORPE 

That was in my first semester. 
Tost 

Excellent! What else can you tell me? 
THORPE 


Well, I studied under Madame de Long 


for nearly a year. 
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Tosti 


A fine woman. 


THORPE 
We sang in groups, duets and exercises, 
and some solo for over a month. She said 
it helped to keep pitch which is very im- 
portant in advanced work, especially 
Opera. 
Tost 
It is all essential. 
THORPE 
We did, “The Family Doctor.” 
Tost1 
(With a delightful outburst) 
The Family Doctor! 
THORPE 
( Pleased ) 
I took the lead. 
Tost 
Good for you! 
THORPE 
It was my first real chance. 
Tost 
A definite step forward. 


THORPE 
Madame de Long said I needed ad- 
vanced work at once. She said the role 
proved it. We gave four performances at 
the High School auditorium and one for 
the American Legion. 


Tost 
Wonderful! . 
THORPE 
I know I’m ready for this concert. I can 
feel it. I fill up inside and I want to let 
it out, to sing. I love to sing. 
Tosti 
A definite sign. The Artistic quality. 
Without it I would never consider a stud- 
ent under any circumstance. 
THORPE 
( Delighted) 
That sure makes me feel good Professor 
Tosti. 


The Legion! 


Tost 
(Turning to his piano and playing 
several bars) 
Now, let met hear you again. 
THORPE 
Shall I sing one of the numbers from my 
concert? 
Tost 
If you wish. 
THORPE 
( Thinking) 
How about, “Cielo e mar?” That's from 
Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. 


Tosti 
Yes, Ponchielli. 
(Playing a few bars of Cielo e mar. 
He stops and begins to play several 
bars of “Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes) 
Let us try this one again. 
THORPE 
(Quite taken back) 
Isn't that the song I just sang? 


Tosti 
The song has certain levels which allow 
me to study the vpice to its fullest. The 
simple song is my “gateway.” Once you 
have passed it, success is certain. 
(Playing a few bars) 
Now! 
(He plays and Thorpe sings, as bad 
as ever. Tosti stops him.) 


Tost 
You have a voice! Now, let us get to 
your concert. What have you planned and 
how is it arranged? Tell me about it. 
Tell me everything. 
THORPE 
Where it’s to be and all that? 
Tosti 
(Cheking the time by his watch) 
Everything! 
THORPE 


Well, Madame de Long and Dad decided 
that it should be held at the Conservatory 
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Hall. They thought it would be appro- 
priate, first concert and all that. 
Tosti 
A wise decision. 
THORPE 
( Pleased ) 

There’s really more to it. The Conserva- 
tory attracts so many of the right people, 
critics, music lovers — and it’s very essen- 
tial that I meet the best. Like Dad said, 
“As long as youre having a concert, let's 
make it a good one.” 

THORPE 

Excellent! It is well planned. 

THORPE 
Thank you Professor Tosti. 
(Gathering himself ) 

It will be held on the fifth of next month, 
at the Conservatory Hall, at eight sharp. 
The admission will only be a dollar, but 
Madame de Long thought it best, to have 
a bigger crowd. 


Tost 
I understand. She is a wise woman. 
THORPE 
This is just an idea, but I thought,— 
( Hesitating ) 
Tost1 
Yes. 
THORPE 


I thought maybe at eight sharp, the ac- 
companist could play for about ten minutes, 
before I came on the stage, to set the mood. 
It’s not definite, but I suggested it to 
Madame de Long and she thought it was 
new and helpful, something different. 

Tosti 
It may develop into a great pattern. You 
are awake, creative. 
THORPE 
( Pleased ) 
Thank you, Professor Tosti. 
Tostr 

The accompanist will set the mood. 
THORPE 

For about ten minutes, I thought. 


Tosti W 
A great approach. Excellent! P 
THORPE ” 
Dad said I was branching from singer to E 
stage director. | 
Tosti 
You have the creative force. | I 
THORPE giul 


After the mood by my accompanist, I 
come in from the right, directly to the piano 
and prepare for my first aria, “Rudolph’s ] 
Narrative.” I thought I would announce | hel 


my own numbers. con 
Tost 
That is most appropriate. . 
THORPE 


What do you think about holding a hand- 
kerchief in my hand, about level with my’ Ty 
chest, out a little? 


Tost1 
A practice of the greatest singers. Most 
impressive. 
THORPE fe 
I'm glad you think so. We had quitea cil 
debate about the handkerchief. Of course 
I was for the handkerchief. Dad said to 
lean against the piano. Doctor Salzbacker 
suggested a chair to kill the posture, a sort 
of balance. Madame de Long said to just 
stand erect and relax. | 
Tost1 | 
There are many ways to choose from. 
For you, I would say the handkerchief. 
THORPE 
Thank you, Professor Tosti. You make 
me feel like I can do anything. 
Tost1 | se 


You have the inner force. 
THORPE 
( After a moment's pause ) 
After the Narrative, I thought I would 
do something light and gay, for color. 
Tost1 i 
Wonderful! | 
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THORPE 
What do you think of, “The Desert 
Song,” sung fast and light? 
Tosti 
Excellent! It will delight the audience. 
THORPE 
( Exalted ) 

I walk off and come back for, “Vesti la 
giubba.” 

(Humming the aria and breaking 
into snatches of the song) 

Everytime I think of, “Pagliacci,” I can’t 
help singing. It just comes out, I have no 
control. 

Tost 

The true artistic urge. 

THORPE 
(Swept away) 
I almost forgot, I'm going to wear a 
Tuxedo. 
Tosti 
It shall be a memorable occasion. 
THORPE 

You know Professor Tosti, sometimes I 
feel I can do anything, Wagner, Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Bass, Baritone — anything. 

Tosti 
You have the fire. Caruso had the fire. 
(A chime sounds in the back and a 
moment later a door opens and 
closes to admit Miss Fowler, a 
plump woman in her forties.) 
FOw:xER 
Mister Duncan is here. 
Tost 
Mister Duncan? 
(Checking his watch) 

Of course. He is early. I will see him 
soon. 

FOWLER 

I shall have him wait. 

(Door opens and closes as she goes 
out ) 
THORPE 

I didn’t realize how much time I was tak- 

ing. 
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Tost 
I am here to assist and guide. 
THORPE 
Shall I go now? 
Tost 
There is yet time. 
( After a moment's thought) 
Your concert has been well planned. It 
can only succeed. 
THORPE 
Thank you, Professor Tosti. 
Tosti 
You shall announce the concert of course. 
THORPE 
The programs were printed last week. 
Our school paper gave me a good write- 
up, with a picture, and Madame de Long 
said she was sure she could get the “Times” 
to do a column in the Musical section, the 
day before the concert. 
Tosti 
Excellent! I must speak with Madame 
de Long. She seems to have improved 
with time. 
THORPE 
She helped me as far as she could. I 
will never forget her and all she has done 
for my singing career. 
Tosti 
Her fine work is evident. 


THORPE 
Mother thinks the world of her. 
(With a slight laugh) 

They're always discussing my work, 
making plans, predicting, comparing me 
with other singers. Dad says they'll have 
me in the Metropolitan yet. 

Tosti 

You are on the road. 

THORPE 

Poor Dad, he wanted so much to go into 
music. 

Tost 

He has his Mandolin. It is a great com- 
fort to play a Mandolin. 
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THORPE 
The Mandolin’s all right, but I think 
Dad had his eye on voice. 
Tosti 
He can rise through you. 
THORPE 
That’s what Mother said. 
Tost 
She is a wise woman. 
(After a pause ) 
She plays the piano? 


THORPE 
She plays well. 
Tost1 
I would like to hear her. You must 
bring her with you. 
THORPE 
I've been very fortunate, having a musi- 
cal family. It's helped me so much in my 
singing. It was Mother’s idea from the 
beginning to see Madame de Long. 


Tost1 
A great decision. 
(Checking his watch for the time) 
‘T shall study your development carefully. 
(Banging on a hand bell that rests 
on the piano) 
You say you are doing solo work in the 
‘Glee Club? 
THORPE 
I sang solo for Doctor Salzbacker from 
the start, when I first entered High Schol. 
Tosti 
Excellent! 
(The door opens and closes to ad- 
mit Miss Fowler.) 
Miss Fowler will enroll you properly. 
(To Miss Fowler) 
Give Mr. Thorpe our Opera Series. 
FOWLER 
The first or second series? 
Tost1 
The advanced work, yes. 
THORPE 
You'll help me then? 


Tosti 
I shall be happy. 
THORPE 
( Extending his hand) 
You’ve made very happy, Professor Tosti, 
Tosti 
(Shaking his hand) 
I am always eager to be of help to 
promising students. 


THORPE 
Thank you sir. When shall I come again? 
Tost 
Miss Fowler will arrange the time. 
THORPE 
And the fee? 
Tost1 


Miss Fowler — 
(The door opens and closes as 
Thorpe and Miss Fowler go out. 
Finding himself alone, Professor 
Tosti begins to hum as he searches 
the piano for a book. While he is 
busying himself, the door opens and 
closes to admit Duncan a tall man in 
his early thirties. He carries a book 
under his arm.) 
Duncan 
Professor Tosti—. 
Tost 
( Without looking up) 
Come in! 
DuNCAN 
(Coming forward) 
It’s Tuesday. 
Tost 
You have the money? 
DUNCAN 
Yes, I have the money. 
Tost 
Good! 
(Turning to meet the man) 
Let us begin at once. Let me see, we 


were with Shakespeare? 


DuNcAN 
Byron! 
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Tosti 
Byron of course, “The Two Foscari.” 
DUNCAN 
Manfred! 
Tost 
( Surprised ) 
Manfred? Ah yes. 
(Taking the book from Duncan and 
looking for the proper page.) 
Yes. 
(Finding the page) 
Manfred, of course. 
( Reading ) 
The lamp must be replenished, but even 
then 
It will not burn so long as I must watch: 
My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 
But— 
DuNCAN 
(From memory ) 


! A continuance of enduring thought, 
) Which then I can resist not in my heart 


There is a vigil, and these eyes must close 
To look within; and yet I live, and bear 
The aspect and the form of breathing men. 
But grief should be the instructor of the 
wise; 
Sorrow is knowledge: they who know the 
most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The Tree of Knowledge is not that of Life. 
Tost 
How long have you been with me? 
DuNCAN 
Five months. 
Tosti 
Five months. I marvel at your progress, 
Mister Duncan. You are but a step from 
the theatre. 
(Closing the book) 
Five months. It surprises me. You have 
been leaping beyond my expectations. 
DUNCAN 
I have worked hard. 
Tosti 
You are ambitious and I am pleased. 
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Without your ambition I should have slept. 
And had I slept, 
(throwing his arms out) 
what five months, what ten years. You 
would need eternity. I am pleased. 
Duncan 
And I am grateful, Professor. 
Tosti 

And you are grateful. What more could 
I ask? 

(After some thought) 

You say you have the money? 

DUNCAN 
Yes, Profesosr. 
DuNcAN 
( Thoughtfully ) 
Manfred! Iam amazed. And what have 
you planned for today? 
DuNcaN 
The tower scene. 
Tost1 
The tower scene. Excellent! 
(Opening to the page) 

You may begin. 

DuNCAN 

Shall I recite from memory? 

Tosti 

This is your copy, isn’t it? 

(Giving Duncan his book and look- 
ing for his copy) 

You may go on. 

DuNcAN 

(Reading) 
The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountain. — Beautifull 
I linger yet with — 

Tost1 

(Working his hand away from his 

mouth) 

Beautiful! Beautiful! Exalt the word. 
Flow with it. Now, again from the begin- 
ning. 

DuNCAN 
(Reading) 
The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 


Of the snow-shining mountain.—Beautifull 








Tosti 


j (Pleased) 
I have felt the word. My ear is pleased. 
I am ready to accept the passage. Do you 
follow me? 


DUNCAN 
Yes, Professor! 
Tosti 
Excellent! 
DUNCAN 
( Reading ) 
The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountain.—Beautiful! 


Tost 
The word has meaning! 
DuNCAN 
( Continuing ) 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man; 
Tost 
(Giving up the search for the book) 


I am exalted! 


Than that of man. Boldly! He speaks 
ill of man. Than that of man. Again! 
DuNCAN 
( Reading ) 


I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familar face 
Than that of man; 
(Tosti nods for him to continue) 
and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world. 
Tost1 
You are quickly on your way. 
pleased with your ability. 
DUNCAN 
Thank you, Professor. 


I am 


Tosti 
(Taking the book from him and 
closing it) 
After Hamlet, Manfred is a relaxation for 
you. I’m afraid I shall be losing you to 


the theatre before long. Five months. 
(After some thought) 
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Are you still with the Showcase Com- 
pany? 


DuNCAN 
Yes sir! 
Tosti 
The same address? 
DuNCAN 
The same. 
Tost 


We shall change all that with hard work 
and continued interest. Yes, without your 
natural feel for drama, I’m afraid ‘I would 
have slept through the months. You are 
leaping to success. Do you find it difficult 
to memorize? 

DUNCAN 

I find it very easy. 


Tost 
Wonderful! It is in the head. The mind 
must be free to accept the pages. We can- 
not split interest and hope for results. I 
have sent forth men knowing their outcome 
and distance. The premature, the eager 
ones, they have collided with high walls. 
(Imploringly ) 
And I begged them to accept my assist- 
ance until they would miss the wall. 
(Twisting the front of his shirt for 
agony ) 
How do you think I feel? 
DuNCAN 
It must hurt. 
Tost 
Exactly! It hurts. But as I said, you 
have been leaping beyond my expectations. 
There are no walls. There is but a short 
oil road to the theatre that we shall grade. 
DUNCAN 
Thank you, Professor! 
Tosti 
How do you feel about it? 
DuNCAN 
I’m very anxious to get started. 
Tosti 
You're very anxious. 
(A pause for effect) 
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PROFESSOR TOSTI 


How do you think I must feel, to read 
and hear from others, “students of Profes- 
sor Tosti against high walls?” 

DUNCAN 
That must really hurt. 
Tosti 
(Slapping the side of his leg) 

Hurt? It hurts terribly! It destroys me. 
I lose faith and begin to wonder about my 
purpose in life. Your progress has check- 
ed my inner struggle. Five months, a step 
from the theatre. 

(Studying Duncan carefully) 
Let me see your posture. Stand erect! 
(Duncan responds) 
Excellent! 
( After some thought) 
I am the theatre; give me your Manfred. 
DUNCAN 
( Reciting from memory) 
The lamp must be replenished, but even 
then 


) It will not burn so long as I must watch: 
| My slumbers — if I slumber — are not sleep, 


But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: 
Tost 
You give me great joy. You restore the 
lost. 
DUNCAN 
Thank you, Professor. 
Tosti 
We must work on, “breathing,” and 
“poise.” There are highlights: to overcome 
but it is a small matter. The “command” 
is there. 
( After a sudden thought) 
Did we talk of the mirror? 
DUNCAN 
No, Sir. 
Tost 
You must get yourself a full mirror at 
once. Learn to watch yourself carefully, 
and be critical. See if you can manage the 
mirror today, and hang it from a door. 
Learn to know yourself. 
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(Checking his watch for the time) 

I would begin at once. Let me know 
when you find one — full length. 

DuNCcAN 
Is there any particular kind? 
Tost 
As long as you can see yourself in one. 
(Banging the hand bell) 

Sit before it, stand before it, act before 
it. The mirror is your critic until you are 
here with me. 

(The door opens and closes as Miss 
Fowler comes in) : 

Be severe with yourself — and remember 

what you are living for. 


DuNCcAN 
The theatre. 
Tost 
Exactly! The theatre. Nothing else 


matters. You are in sight of the doors. 
Together we shall open them. 
(To Miss Fowler) 
Mr. Duncan would like to see you. 
DuNCAN 
What about Manfred? 
Tost1 
Go on with Manfred. Explore Bryon 
carefully. He is tricky with words. He 
dares you to understand. 
DuncaN 
I'll go on with Manfred then until next 
Tuesday. 
Tost1 
Excellent! 
(To no one in particular) 

Five months, I can hardly believe this. 
(Duncan hesitates, then goes out 
with Miss Fowler as the door opens 
and closes. He brings forth a miser- 
able unfinished painting and looks at 
fit) 

The cross I am carrying. 

(Searching about) 

Where did I lay those confounded 

brushes? 
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SAMUEL 


A Historical Novel 
Of Armenia 366 - 400 A.D. 


By RAFFI 


Translated from the Armenian 


A SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The story begins in the latter half of the fourth century A.D. In his contest with 
Byzantium for the mastery of Armenia, King Sapor of Persia has treacherously seized 
King Arshak (Arsaces) of Armenia and his Commander-in-chief, Prince Vasak Mami- 
konian, has confined them in the Fortress of Anoush. Sapor has killed Prince Vasak, 
stuffed his body with straw, and planted it in King Arshak’s cell. Two powerful Ar- 
menian princes, Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian, have gone over to the 
Persian side in return for promises, one, the throne of Armenia, and the other, the 
post of Commander-in-chief. Lady Mamikonian, the wife of Vahan, an ambitious 
woman of Persian sympathies, is a vigorous supporter of her husband’s conspiracy, 
Samuel, her son, an intensely patriotic youth who is loyal to his King, is shocked by 
his parents’ infamous conduct. Four youthful leaders who are loyal to the Armen- 
ian King, Sahak, the son of the High Priest, Mesrop, the future inventor of the Arme- 
nian alphabet, Prince Mushegh, the son of Prince Vasak, and Samuel hold a conference 
to form an interim government and to organize the resistance against King Sapor. 
Mushegh, who has been appointed Commander, sets out to organize the army, while 
Samuel, with a retinue of 300, proceeds to meet his father who is expected to invade 
Armenia with Persian troops. Meroujan and Vahan, at the head of Persian troops, 
have ravaged the land of Armenia, while Queen Pharantzem has taken refuge at the 
Fort of Artagers. Rebuffed at the gates of Artagers, King Sapor retreats to Persia, leav- 
ing his lieut-nants behind to complete the conquest of Armenia, Prince Mushegh sur- 
prises Sapor’s army at the gates of Ctesiphon and inflicts upon it a humiliating defeat. 
Elated by Mushegh’s victory and confident that she can hold the fort, Queen Pharant- 
zem, against the sane advice of her Commander Mushegh, commits the fatal error 
of insisting on sending him to Byzantium to bring back her son, Crown Prince Pap. 
During Mushegh’s absence, pestilence and famine decimate the Queen’s forces and 
she herself is taken prisoner by Meroujan. However, Princess Vormizdoukt, the sister 
of King Sapor who is a hostage with the Queen, scorns Meroujan’s love and succeeds 
in securing the protection of a Persian General who is a subordinate of Meroujan. 
Meanwhile, Samuel has contacted his father in Armenia. 
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BOOK III 


CHAPTER II 


“Thereafter (Meroujan Artzrouni and Vahan Mamikonian) commenced to ravage 
the land of Armenia, the churches and the houses of prayer in all parts of Armenia. 


frora province to province on all sides.” 


An Extraordinary Burnt Offering 

Samuel spent the whole night in feverish 
restlessness. Only at dawn he fell asleep, 
but this did not last long, because the chat- 
terings of young Artavazd gave him no rest. 

“Get up, this is no time to sleep,” he 
bantered with his customary jesting. “Hav- 
ing arrived at dusk yesterday, we could not 
see anything, but now the sun is up and 
has painted wonderful scenes before us 
which we may watch and become fright- 
ened.” Before sunrise, he already had stuck 
his head out from the tent and had watched 
his surroundings. 

Samuel opened his heavy eyes but could 
see nothing, because the curtains of the 
tent were still lowered. It was pitch dark 
The lad sprang from his bed and 
raised a side of the curtain, permitting the 
sunrays to fill the tent with a delightful 
warmth. 

Before long, the lad Housick came in, 
Samuel's faithful servant, and cleared the 
beds. Even this gay and carefree lad had 
completely lost his customary gayety under 
the strain of the recent sad developments. 
Ordinarily, each morning, as he made his 
appearance before his master, he had a 
ready new laughter on his lips, a new wit- 
ticism with which he dispelled his master’s 
grief. But this morning he entered with 
a sad face, and only his burning eyes 
searched Samuel’s face to see how his be- 
loved master was feeling, then silently he 
fell to his work. 

“Again there is no color on his face, again 
his heart is restless,” he thought with deep 


inside. 


—FAUSTUS 


sorrow. He finished his work and silently 
stepped out. 

Samuel already had washed up and 
dressed: Arpak, the old man, told him that 
his father had sent several messengers to 
find out if son was up. 


“What business has he got with me this 
early?” Samuel asked. 

“He invites you to breakfast,” the old 
man replied. “They are military men, they 
rise early and eat early. We must con- 
form to their habits.” 

“It would be better if they sent us some- 
thing to eat here.” 

“No, you must go to your father,” coun- 
selled the old man. 

“Arpak is right. Circumstances demand 
that we go to him,” the lad Artavazd as- 
sented laughingly. 

Samuel said nothing. This morning he 
was feeling very low. He began to gaze 
at the army silently. 


The sun ascended, and the higher it 
mounted the clearer the imposing scenes 
of the formidable army came into view un- 
der the bright illumination. Samuel's eyes 
rested on Meroujan’s sky-blue tent in front 
of several pyramid-shaped hillocks. These 
hillocks consisted of neither rock, bricks, 
nor earth, but of an unusual substance. 
Samuel gazed at them long but could not 
determine what they were. The golden 
rays of the sun scintillated on the dull-red 
painting with which the hillocks were 
gilded. That painting was dried, clot- 
ted, blackened human blood. A hideous 
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shudder coursed through his entire body as 
Samuel began to watch it more attentively. 
The pyramids were made of human heads 
whose grotesque heap struck the observer 
with terror. 

“Whose heads are these?” the youth 
cried, holding his eyes shut. 

“Whose heads?” repeated the old man, 
shaking his head. “They are the heads of 
Armenian peasants, shepherds, and tillers 
of the soil. Meroujan gave the Persian 
soldiers a gold piece each for each one of 
those heads. They hunted the poor crea- 
tures in the fields and cut off their heads. 
These are the most precious gift of Merou- 
jan’s fatherland which he will offer to the 
Persian king, boasting that they are the 
heads of the Armenian aristocracy.” 

And as a matter of fact a company of 
soldiers were already busy filling them in 


sacks to be loaded on camels and taken to 
Ctesiphon. 


Hearing the old man’s explanation, Sam- 
uel was aghast. He knew his father’s 
cruelty as well as Meroujan’s ferocity, and 
yet he could not imagine that human bar- 
barism could be carried to such extent of 
savagery. And this savagery was the work 
of his uncle whose accomplice his father 
was. 


“This is the surprise with which my 
father will entertain us early in the morn- 
ing,” he said in a bitter tone as his eyes 
were filled with deep emotion. The terri- 
ble sight impressed young Artavazd whose 
shining eyes were filled with big tear drops. 

“Why then have they piled up there 
those bloody heads?” he exclaimed in a 
tearful voice. 


“To show it to others, dear Artavazd,” re- 
plied the old man. “Meroujan loves to 
strike terror. He has put those heads be- 
fore his prisoners to make them realize 
that if they do not bow to his command 
their heads too will be added to the pile.” 


“What commands?” the lad asked in. 
dignantly. 

“He is going to order his prisoners to 
renounce Christianity and accept the Per- 
sian religion.” 

“Monster!” the lad exclaimed, astounded, 

Outside the camp, on a more spacious 
area, were located the living gifts — the 
prisoners — whom Meroujan would offer 
to the Persian King. These were the same 
prisoners about whom Father-Mardpet so 
insolently had reported to Queen Pharant- 
zem on the night he clandestinely entered 
the Fortress of Artagers. This huge multi- 
tude had been separated into various com- 
panies, according to sex and age. Each 
company consisted of fifty. A long rope, 
knotted in separate links, united the necks 
of the company like a living chain, and to 
prevent them from breaking the ties, each 
prisoner had his hands firmly tied to his 
back. There was not a single old man or 
woman in that miserable multitude, nor 
were there any little boys. The ruthless 
Persian sword had made an end of their 
lives on the spot. Unwilling to be bother- 
ed with the needless weight, they had 
selected only the grown-ups. 

There were no tents to shelter the prison- 
ers. They lay there in the open space, to be 
scorched by the sun by day, and to freeze 
in the cold of the night. They consisted of 
Armenians and Jews, most of whom had 
accepted Christianity in the days of Gre- 
gory the Illuminator. Among the latter was 
a noted presbyter named Zuvitha who 
willingly had joined his flock. These were 
the same Jews who in the days of Tigranes 
the Great had been deported from Judea 
by Barzaphran of the Rushtounis. Tig- 
ranes’ valiant general had used this indus- 
trious and intelligent people to populate 
the empty cities of Armenia. And now, 
Meroujan was depopulating the same cities 
by driving the people into Persia. Among 
the Armenian prisoners were many bishops, 
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vardapets, presbyters, and church func- 
tionaries numbering several hundreds. 
They were chained together and separated 
from the rest of the prisoners. 

Samuel’s father sent another man after 
his son, but the latter continued to gaze 
at the handiwork of his uncle and father. 
It would take a good deal of fortitude of 
heart and soul to remain cool after witness- 
ing this horrible sight, but Samuel lacked 
that fortitude. In his travels through the 
land he had seen the ravaged cities and 


| towns which still were smouldering. And 


now he was seeing their hapless inhabi- 
tants. They were going to drive them far, 
far away, into the depths of Persia. And 
who were the men who were doing this 
terrible thing? One of them was his father, 
and the other his uncle, Meroujan. 


At the last call, Samuel rose to leave, 
accompanied by the old man Arpak and 
the lad Artavazd. Samuel was trying hard 
to appear cheerful and composed but could 
not go through this forced hypocrisy. He 
found his father in his tent alone, busy 
with writing letters, in all probability the 
reply to his wife’s letter. Seeing his son, 
he set aside the parchment, and asked: 
“How do you feel now? Did you have a 
good night’s rest?” 

“I was quite tired last night,” Samuel 
replied, and approaching, kissed his 
father’s right hand. His example was fol- 
lowed by young Artavazd, but Arpak 
merely said “Good morning” and sat down. 
The Prince asked them to have breakfast 
while he continued to finish his letter. 

A white horseman loomed in the distance 
who began to make the rounds in the army, 
followed by armed guards all mounted on 
beautiful steeds. Seeing him, Samuel could 
not restrain his smile. But the smile was 
so bitter that it attracted his father’s at- 
tention. He set the letter aside and began 
to look at his son with extreme curiosity. 

“Meroujan seems to be in quite a hurry,” 


the son said. “He is te!ing on the airs of 
a king before he is king of Armenia.” 

“How so?” the father asked, somewhat 
agitated. 

“Just so. He is seated on a white steed, 
with his mane and tail painted in rose 
red. Are those not the rights which were 
exclusively enjoyed by the Arshakouni 
kings and the crown princes?” 

The father was listening, astounded. The 
son looked at Meroujan more attentively, 
and added: “And he is wearing red 
breeches and red shoes. They too are not 
without a significance.” 

The father was at a loss how to take 
Samuel’s remarks, whether ‘sarcasm, or 
did his son really think Meroujan’s vanity 
was premature? 

“Why should that surprise you, Samuel?” 
he asked in a convincing tone. “Meroujan 
may well be regarded as the King of Ar- 
menia right now. It is enough that he 
present the multitude of his prisoners to 
King Sapor. The latter will gladly bestow 
upon him the crown of the Arshakounis.” 

“That does not surprise me at all, dear 
father,” Samuel replied in a slightly mock- 
ing voice. “I am convinced that King Sa- 
por will certainly grant Meroujan the crown 
of the Arshakounis for his great services.” 

“He will grant?” interrupted old Arpak 
who all the time had been listening to the 
conversation with deep emotion. “He will 
grant the crown of the Arshakounis? But 
the greatest problem is to put that crown 
on the head.” 


The Prince cast a sharp look at simple- 
spoken old Arpak and asked. “Why, Ar- 
pak?” 

“Because, Lord Prince, any day now we 
shall suddenly see Pap, the legal heir of 
the Arshakounis, who, rallying around him 
the scattered Armenian princes, will re- 
cover the vacant throne of his father. This 
white head of mine has seen much, Lord 
Prince,” — he took his hand to his hoary 
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hair—, “I shall see that one too with my 
own eyes. Yes, Pap will return and will 
recover his father’s throne.” 

The Prince started to laugh scornfully. 
“Your head,” he said, ‘tis true is white, but 
in your breast you still carry the heart of 
an infant, Arpak. Let us suppose that Pap, 
who still is an inexperienced youth, actually 
returned, and let us suppose that he actu- 
ally rallied the Armenian princes. Still, 
what can they do? Do you think all that 
has not been foreseen? Meroujan is not of 
those men who sew the seed on rocks; he 
knows his business. He is a man of great 
brains.” 

The old man shook his head is disagree- 
ment. “I cannot find in him a grain of 
brains, to say nothing of a great brain, Lord 
Prince. He wants to be king of Armenia, 
and yet he has devastated and depopulated 
the very land which he shall rule. Do 
you call that brains? Does he want to rule 
over a heap of ruins like the owl which 
loves the darkness? Where is he taking 
those prisoners, and why?” 

The old man was held in such high 
esteem in the Mamikonian Home that the 
Prince was not angry at him but deemed 
it proper to explain to him the causes of 
the developments and to prove that Merou- 
jan was really a man of brains who knew 
how to foresee the future and prepare ac- 
cordingly. 

“The magnitude of Meroujan’s brain con- 
sists in the very fact, dear Arpak, that he 
has depopulated Armenia,” the Prince said, 
smiling. “When Pap returns, he will not 
find a single fort in Armenia where he can 
find refuge. Meroujan has destroyed them 
all, and those fortresses, which still are ex- 
tant, they are heavily garrisoned by Per- 
sian troops. All the wives and the children 
of those princes who went to Byzantium 
to solicit the aid of the Romans are being 

held in these fortresses. If those princes 
march their Roman troops against our 
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fortresses, the first thing they shall see is 
their women and children hanging from 
the turrets. Let them hurl their arrows 
then at the corpses of their children. As 
to those prisoners, you must know that 
Meroujan emptied only those provinces 
whose population might offer a strong base 
for the heir of the Arshakounis to recover 
his throne. Meroujan desolated only the 
Plain of Ararat and the neighboring pro- 
vinces, and Ararat is the firm pedestal of the 
Arshakouni throne. It was necessary to 
destroy this pedestal so that the Crown 
Prince, on his return from Byzantium, 
should have nothing on which to lean. 
Do you see now, dear Arpak, that there 
was a purpose and a brain in all these 
operations?” 

“But it is the brain of a criminal,” inter- 
rupted Samuel indignantly. 

Taken aback, the father stared at his son 
with indigant eyes. Samuel instantly real- 
ized his error and felt that he had over- 
stepped the bounds of discretion. The 
father likewise felt his error. His wife had 
written to him to be “careful with Samuel.” 
And now he had gone farther against his 
son than was necessary. And from that 
moment there began a sort of false relation- 
ship between the father and the son. 

The father’s vivid imagination had been 
busy all night with those beautiful illusions 
which he wanted to realize in regard to the 
future of his beloved son. Several times, 
in his impatience, he came out of his tent, 
and lantern in hand, approached his son’s 
tent. He wanted to step inside and gaze 
on his sleeping son, gaze long, and admire 
him. But again he did not want to disturb 
the sleep of his beloved son. All night long 
he was thinking of him and rejoicing in 
him. What blessed hopes, you would say, 
this handsome and accomplished youth 
promised! He had everything which could 
fully satisfy the fondest wishes of a father. 
All night long he was enraptured with 
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those shining successes which awaited his 
son. In him he saw both the future hero 
and the future prince. He should be the 
ornament of the Persian court, yet the glory 
of Armenia. But now he was terrified by 
the thought lest his son went counter to 
his fond wishes. Could it be that he dis- 
approved what had already been accom- 
plished, and what was about to be accom- 
plished? He was afraid to demand an ex- 
planation in regard to these questions, was 
afraid of being robbed of his warm wishes 
which he cherished in his heart for the 
welfare of his son. His one contradictory 
word, one rejection could destroy every- 
thing. He found himself in that grievous and 
dubious situation, like the man who is 
waiting for news of his dying son. He re- 
ceives the letter which bears the news, but 
dares not open it. The letter would an- 
nounce either his son’s recovery or his 
death. What would be his situation if it 
were the latter? Similarly, he dared not 
open Samuel’s heart. But what if his son 
should open his heart? He was avoiding 
this encounter, trying to pamper himself 
in these sweet thoughts at least for a time. 

He loved his son with all the warmth of 
a father’s heart. But this love in him was 
as selfish as were his wishes for his son. 
He looked upon his son not like a free and 
self-willed individual, but as a successful 
means of his own glorification. If his son 
attained to high position and rank, if he 
shone in high circles, that splendor belong- 
ed to him, because the son likewise belong- 
ed to him. If a steed won the prize in a 
race, it was the master who gloried in it 
and not the steed. He looked upon his son 
from this selfish viewpoint. Such a regard 
had been formed in him through tradition 
which he had acquired with his heritage 
of nobility. He himself had served for his 
own satisfaction and his son should serve 
the same purpose. His opposition would 
rob the father of all those benefits and 


blessings which himself would enjoy in the 
future. That was the reason why he avoid- 
ed encountering his son’s opposition, avoid- 
ed a controversy with him, waiting until 
future developments cleared up his dark 
suspicions. 

Samuel's last remark about Meroujan 
was exceedingly harsh, but the father, 
ascribing it to inattention, turned to his 
son and said; “But you must go see your 
uncle and offer him your mother’s respects. 
He will be very happy to see you, he loves 
you very much. This morning he sent 
several messengers to me inquiring about 
your health. You were asleep then.” 

“Then he knows I am here?” Samuel 
asked. 

“He knows and he has invited us to dine 
with him today. Distinguished Persian 
generals will be present there. You must 
get acquainted with all of them.” 

Just then Meroujan passed before them 
in the distance. 

“I could go to my uncle this minute,” 
Samuel said, seeing him, “but he seems 
to be busy just now.” 

“He has come out to inspect the army 
and to make some final dispositions, be- 
cause we are going to leave this place in 
a few days.” 

“But hasn’t Meroujan invited me”? the 
lad Artavazd chimed in. 

“He has invited you too, my dear, how 
can he go without seeing you?” the Prince 
said. “You and Arpak will be at the dinner. 
We all are going together.” 

“I won't eat his bread,” spoke up the 
stubborn old man, turning his face. 

The Prince laughed. Samuel noticed 
that their presence was a hindrance to his 
father. It being morning, men came in 
incessantly, asking for orders, and he, as a 
high functionary, issued all the orders and 
the instructions. For that reason, when 
breakfast was over, he immediately rose 
and wanted to leave his father’s tent. 
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“You will be bored waiting in your tent 
until dinner time, Samuel,” his father said. 
“If you wish, I will order horses and you 
can go amuse yourselves at the banks of 
the Arax. The season is cool and you will 
find many beautiful sights there.” 

“Thank you, dear father,” Samuel said, 
“I am not wholly rested yet from the weari- 
ness of my journey. I must go rest for 
a while..” 


Returning to his tent, Samuel immedi- 
ately stretched himself on the sofa, lay- 
ing his heavy head on a pillow. His pale 
face was turned toward the formidable 
army, his sad eyes staring in the direction. 
He had not yet forgotten, nor could for- 
get, with what inward pleasure his father 
had described Meroujan’s operations in 
which he was an accomplice. As to those 
operations, they were obvious, they were 
before his eyes. The more he thought 
about it, he could find nothing with which 
to justify his father’s and uncle’s deeds. 
Both of them looked to him like twin 
deathly criminals. Yet he loved his father, 
and loved his uncle. He was ready to give 
his very life and everything which was 
precious to him if only he could turn them 
back from their evil ways. But what if they 
persisted in their folly? It was this thought 
which stormed his turbulent heart and tor- 
tured his soul. The son was thinking the 
same thing about the father that the father 
had been thinking about the son. Both 
of them considered the other lost, both 
considered the other out of the fold. The 
father was looking for the proper hour to 
explain to his son his innermost desires, and 
the son was looking for the proper oppor- 
tunity to pour out his heart to his father. 
He was in a hurry to do it before the army 
decamped, before it was on its way to Per- 
sia. If he delayed, once they crossed the 
Arax, all hope would be lost. 

Seated near him, old Arpak was gazing 
at Samuel silently. The poor old man un- 


derstood the hapless youth’s bitter grief, the 
heavy wounds of his shattered heart, and 
could find no word to comfort him. Mean- 
while the lad Artavazd was standing at 
the entrance of the tent, knowing not what 
to do. As an irrepressible impatience, as 
an incontrollable childish curiosity, he so 
wanted to be a little bird and fly away, or 
dart like lightnirig, and in a few moments 
make the rounds of the whole camp, see 
and examine everything, but his curiosity 
might look improper or even suspicious 
to many. It was this thought which re 
strained him. 


He was still standing in front of the 
tent and even from here he could see many 
things. But that army lacked the custo- 
mary gayety and spirit of other armies. 
The peasant girl, the peasant woman, bold- 
ly brought the choicest fruits of their vine- 
yard to sell there. The peasant brought 
the finest product of his economy. The 
city dweller brought the manifold goods of 
his storehouse and put it on display. The 
army had assumed the appearance of a 
country fair. The curious milling crowd 
was listening to the soldiers’ sweet melody. 
And yet none of the soldiers appeared on 
the scene. Like a destructive, contaminat- 
ing monster, that army had converted the 
land into a desert and itself lived now in 
a desolation. No one approached it, every- 
one ran away from it. 


surroundings. It had battened itself upon 


the boundless booty which it had collected J 


from the ruined cities. But it was not this 
thing which occupied the thoughts of the 


lad Artavazd. He was wholy absorbed in 


an entirely different sight. The dreadful 
mounds of human skulls in front of Merov- 
jan’s tent already had disappeared. They 
had been gathered in huge sacks and had 
been loaded on a caravan of camels. But 
they were building another mound in their 
place. Men were working like beavers, 
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piling up a sort of brick-shaped, dark- 
brown substance. The bizarre embank- 
ment gradually was rising and assuming a 
somber appearance. When they were 
through, the pile had become a huge pyre. 


This scene also attracted Samuel's atten- 
tion who rose from his reclining position 
and sat up. He was looking at it and yet 
could not determine what the thing was. 
Old Arpak likewise was no less intrigued 
by the exotic spectacle. 

“It must be another diabolical device, 


_ who knows?” he said, shaking his head 


doubftully. He took his hand to his bald 
pate to shelter his eyes from the sun’s ray’s 
which were obstructing his vision. 


Before long, the soldiers herded in a 
chained company of black-clad prisoners 
and halted in front of the pyre. These 
were several hundred bishops, Vardapets 
and presbyters. With bowed heads and in 
deep sorrow, the holy prisoners were gaz- 
ing at the mysterious pyre on which, in a 
few moments, their hearts and souls would 
be consumed. Among them stood another 
person, an unknown man in an absurd at- 
tire, with a dark poxmarked face and thick 
black lips which were ready to spew curses 
and blasphemy on all sanctitites. His vin- 
dictive eyes now scanned the black-clad 
prisoners, now the prepared pyre. He was 
Father Mardpet — the dreadful Dghak — 
who had clandestinely entered the Fortress 
of Artagers and had betrayed the Armen- 
ian Queen. 


Presently, in the distance was seen the 
towering figure of the White King — Mer- 
oujan — seated on his white steed. When 
he approached, they set fire to the pyre. 
The thick clouds of the scorched smoke 
filled the air with its repulsive stench as 
the green flames shot their fiery tongues 
toward the sky. It was the burnt offering 
of religion and the church. 

While this was going on, Samuel's father 
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entered the tent, at sight of whom the son 
reverently rose to his feet. 

“What are they burning?” he asked, 
deeply disturbed. 

“The parchments,” the father replied 
with casual coolness. “Aren’t you coming 
to watch it? Lets go see it. It is very in- 
teresting.” 

“No, I can see it from here,” the ag- 
grieved youth declined. 

“We will go to Meroujan’s tent from 
there. I told you we are invited to dinner 
today.” 

“I know, but it is too early yet. Merou- 
jan is busy with the pyre. Let him finish it, 
I will come later. To tell the truth, fire 
has a terrible effect on my eyes.” 

“Especially the fire of parchments,” add- 
ed old Arpak, shaking his head solemnly. 

Noticing the son’s stubbornness and the 
old man’s stinging remark, the father did 
not insist, and coming out of the tent, walk- 
ed to the pyre alone. The lad Artavazd 
who was standing at the entrance of the 
tent ran after him saying, “I will come with 
you, dear Vahan, I am not afraid of the 
fire. I even love the fire.” 

Samuel and old Arpak remained in the 
tent. 

“They are burning the parchments, dear 
Arpak,” repeated the youth, turning to the 
old man. “They are burning the holy gos- 
pels of our demolished temples. They are 
burning the letters and the literature of our 
church in order to Persianize us. And my 
father is going to watch the spectacle and 
amuse himself with such a crime.” 

And as a matter of fact the burning pyre 
consisted wholly of holy scriptures, seized 
from the same churches and monasteries 
which Meroujan had razed to the ground 
and whose fire was still smouldering. To 
accede to the wishes of the Persian King 
he had destroyed these Christian temples 
to replace them with temples of fire wor- 
ship, and now, again to please the Persian 
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King, he was destroying the Christian books 
to replace them with Persian religious lit- 
erature, to force them to read the Persian 
language, to pray in Persian, and to ex- 
press themselves in Persian. 

Samuel was familiar with all these pre- 
ordained machinations, and now he was 
witnessing those very merciless operations 
which would facilitate the realization of 
the Persian King of Kings’ deceitful aims. 
They were taking the clergy into captivity 
to rob the church and their flock of their 
head, and to oppress the Christian people 
all the more easily. Samuel could no longer 
restrain himself, and turning to the old 
man, he said: 

“Dear Arpak, what is to be done must 
be done. Time is precious for us. Lower 
the curtains and leave me alone here. If 
any one should ask for me, tell them I 
have a headache or am asleep. After an 
hour, send Malkas to see me.” 

The old man rose to his feet, deeply 
thoughtful, lowered the flaps of the tent, 
and stepped outside. For a few moments 
Samuel remained in silent hesitation. His 
delicate sensitivity and extremely kind 
heart were in rebellion against the intel- 
lect and cool-headed logic. Several times 
he picked up the parchment paper, want- 
ing to write, but again he lay it down. He 
took his hand to his forehead which was 
burning with the fever. He was trying to 
whip together his recollections and to re- 
pel the somber, impenetrable darkness 
which had filled his mind at the moment. 
He rose up and lifted the edge of the cur- 
tain to let the light in. He sat down 
and again picked up the parchment and 
the pen. He started to write slowly, paus- 
ing on each words for moments. On the 
accuracy of that letter depended the suc- 
cess of the fond thought which had been 
taking shape in his head for a long time. 
One false step might ruin everything. The 
idea which he was pondering was as great 


as it was risky, yet, on that very idea hung 
the peace of his conscience, as well as the 
fate of the fatherland. He finished the first 
letter and started to write the second. 

He was through with the letters when 
Malkas entered in. The youth turned to 
him and asked: “Are you familiar with the 
roads leading to the right bank of Arax?” 

“I am familiar,” the ever-ready messenger 
replied. 

“Do you know the road along the bank 
of the river which leads to the pass of Ast- 


ghapat?” 
“I do. That is the worst and the most 
risky trail. Sometimes it trails along the 


rocky slopes, and at times it goes through 
narrow defiles, but it never departs from 
the course of the river.” 

“That’s the very trail I am talking about. 
Take these two letters. First take the trail 
leading to Yernchak, from here, along the 
river, you will enter a narrow valley which 
leads to the bridge of Djougha. You will 
cross the Arax on that bridge, then, along 
the winding trail of which we spoke, on the 
right bank of Arax, you will head for the 
Monastery of Nakhavka, a little way off the 
pass of Astghapat where there is no bridge 
and people cross the Arax with skin boats.” 

The messenger joyfully accepted the let- 
ters and asked, “Does my Master wish me 
to start right away?” 

“No. You will wait till evening. Then, 
when darkness has descended, you will 
cautiously slip out of the army so that no 
one will see you.” 

“The Devil himself shall not notice me,” 
the messenger replied confidently, “but 
where shall I take the letters? To whom 
shall I deliver them?” 

“Near the Monastery of Nakhavka, at 
the base of Mount Maghartha, you will 
find a clergyman seated on a rock. You 
will deliver one of the letters to him.” 

“Which letter?’ My Master’s servant 
does not know how to read.” 
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“The letter which is tied with a white 
string.” 

“What if I don’t find the hermit seated 
on the rock?” 

“You will surely find him there. He is 
seated there on the ashes of his monastery 
like a mournful spirit, the same wonderful 
monastery which Meroujan ruined, and 
whose destruction he is still mourning dis- 
consolately.” 

“Then you will leave the monastery and 
resume your trail to the City of Khram. 
You will keep on going until you reach a 
covered litter which, like a casket, is 
shrouded with a black covering. It will 
be guarded by armed bands of mou.tain- 
ers. You will deliver the letter which is 
tied with a green string to the man in the 
litter.” 

“Will not my Master’s servant know who 
the man is?” 

“No one knows who he is except his 
armed escort who keep his identity a top 
secret. There is no particular need for you 
to know who he is.” 

“After delivering the letter, what shall 
my Master’s servant do?” 

“He will keep on his way. Prince Gare- 
gin of the Rushtounis, together with his 
armed mountaineers, will meet you. You 
will merely tell him from me to ‘Hurry.’” 

“What if he should ask me about other 
things?” 

“You will tell him all that you know. I 
presume you are quite familiar with the 
present position of the Persian army.” 

“My Master’s servant has found out 
everything; he knows the number of Per- 
sian troops, how many of them are horse- 
men, and how many infantry; he knows 
the number of their regiments and who is 
the commander of each.” 

“That’s more than enough. Now you 
may go and the Lord be with you.” 

The faithful messenger, who was swift 
like the mind and clever as a demon, who 


was devoted to Samuel in heart and soul, 
and who was always happy everytime he 
received a commission from him, was even 
more happy now because his heart too was 
heavy with the weight of sad developments 
and the bitter blows of the past, and found 
comfort in the thought that he could be of 
some small service to his Master. 

When he had departed, old Arpak step- 
ped in. 

“Lift the curtains,” Samuel ordered him, 
“see that there are no eavesdroppers.” 

“Not a soul. They have all gathered 
around the pyre, to see the burning of 
God’s holy scriptures.” 

After raising the curtains the old man 
sat down. Samuel asked him in a scarcely 
audible voice: 

“Today I am going to join Meroujan at 
dinner, even if that dinner will be like 
poison to me. Yet I shall take advantage 
of it. I will direct the conversation so 
they will arrange a hunting party for the 
next day in the evening near the banks 
of Arax. Be ready to accompany me with 
my men. Do you understand?” 

“I understand,” the old man replied in a 
solemn voice, the while turning his pious 
eyes to heaven, as if asking for the aid of 
Almighty God. 

“Each of my men,” the youth continued, 
“should know his role well, otherwise, the 
slightest misstep may ruin everything. 
They must follow the stipulated signs and 
act accordingly. In case of a change of 
conditions, you will direct their actions ac- 
cordingly.” 

“Arpak has made provision for all that, 
rest easy,” replied the old man, signalling 
with his head to stop the conversation be- 
cause just then the father was entering the 
tent. 

The father entered. “Let’s go now, dear 
Samuel, Meroujan will be waiting for us. 
His guests already have arrived.” 

(To Be Continued) 
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AN ARMENIAN GOSPEL OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Miss Sirarpie Der Ner- 
sessian. Published in the Boston Public Library 
Quarterly, January, 195] Carries 14 illustrations. 





An interesting article by the able and popular 
Miss Der Nersessian in which she describes an 
illuminated Armenian manuscript now in the 
Boston Public Library since 1926 as Manuscript 
No. 1327. The manuscript is a cpoy of the Ar- 
menian version of the Four Gospels written in 
the monastery of Der Huskan-vorti, Berki, Tar- 
beruni. The Scribe is Grigor of Berkri who finish- 
ed the manuscript in the year 1475 A.D. 

Speaking of this manuscript, Miss Der Nersess- 
jan says = id scribe, and probably the illumina- 
tor, for no other name is given, was Grigor of 
Berki.” (p. 3). This assumption is, however, 
contradicted by the fact that Grigor of Berkri 
always presents himself as “Scribe,” and not as 
an illuminator. Nor the manuscript’s failure to 
disclose an illuminator is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that the scribe was also the illuminator. 
Furthermore, this very scribe, Grigor of Berkri, 
in another of his illuminated manuscripts informs 
us in his colophon that the illuminator of his 
1439 A.D. holy Gospel was “the good monk 
Minass, who decorated the gospel in various colors 
and shades.” This Minass, by the way, is one of 
the ablest and most prolific Armenian illumina- 
tors of the XVth Century A.D. from whose ad- 
mirable brush I have in my possession two splen- 
did manuscripts, a Four Gospel, and a Mashtots. 

Although we are grateful to Miss Der Nerses- 
sian for prepasiing this article and to the Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library for defraying the 
expense of publication, still I cannot understand 
why so much time and trouble should have been 
expended to present this manuscript so exten- 
sively which, after all, is not an exceptional item. 
On the contrary, such manuscripts comparatively 
are quite numerous in various Armenian col- 
lections and represent a more or less common 
style, with small variations of interest. It should 
have been incorporated in the general school of 
Berkri, with a careful comparison of the differ- 
ences with other similar illuminated manuscripts 
of that area, scribed and illuminated before and 
after this example of the Boston Public Library. 

It is very fortunate that Miss Der Nersessian 
has given us a general iconographic information 
from her vast knowledge of Byzantine Art by 
making use of the miniatures in this manuscript. 

* 
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HISTORY OF THE NATION OF ARCHERS, 
By Grigor of Akanc. The Armenian text, and 
the English translation by Robert P. Blake and 
Richard Frye. Published in the “Harvard Jour- 
nal of Asiatic Studies,’ December, 1949. 





This is a small but very important historical 
document, introduced to scholars with the Ar- 
menian text and the English translation. If we 
disregard a few minor errors in translation and 
a few omissions, we can happily say that a diffi- 
cult job has been done very well. It is unfor- 
tunate that the death of the able Professor Blake 
will deprive us of future valuable translations 
of Armenian historical texts for the benefit of 
world scholars. The difficulty of learning the 
Armenian language has been one of the chief ob- 
stacles of non-Armenian scholars and students to 
benefit from the rich Armenian historical sources. 

This issue of the Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies is completely taken over by the Armen- 
jan text and the English translation of the “His- 
tory of the Nation of Archers” (the Mongols). 
The Introduction, pp. 1-15, concisely presents: 
1. The Edition, 2. The Previous Editions, 3. The 
Manuscripts, 4. The Author’s Name, 5. The 
Sources of the Work, 6. Differences between 
Manuscripts, 7. The Translation, 8. Notes and 
Indices. Pages 16-115 give the text and the 
translation, with the even number pages devoted 
to the text, while the odd numbers given to the 
translation. Pages 116-123 are used for “Notes to 
the English Translation.” 

In the latter section, in note No. 56 the tran- 
slators state “The usual Armenian word for crime 
was VNAS.” (Page 122). This, however, is not 
correct. VNAS means damage, and sometime 
an injury, hurt or harm, but never crime. For 
crime, the Armenian word is VODJIR. The 
translators of the word GUNAH of the text have 
rendered it CRIME. Perhaps this non-Armenian 
word actually means crime or sin, but in the Ar- 
menian it is used in the sense of sin. 

I will take the liberty of pointing out one or 
two additional errors in translation. On Page 
80, “Prang hetzelouin” has been translated “Prang 
Knights.” In Armenian, Hetzelouin actually 
means “mounted”, “horseman”, “cavalry,” “rider.” 
I believe, “Prang hetzelouin” should have been 
translated “the Prang cavalry.” Again, on page 
96, speaking of the eldest son of King Levon, the 
historian states that he was in Egypt “i tzaraiu- 
tiun” which the translators understood “in cap- 
tivity.” However, “Tzaraiutiun” actually means 
servitude. The Armenian word for captivity is 
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“gerutiun.” On page 18, the sentence “ev tznav i 
sotazne tznunt ailatem azdetzutiamp oe & 
anuanetzay Tatar vor assi sour ev ¢etev,” has 
translated as: “was there produced the ugly pro- 
geny, engendered in sin, and called Ta’tar, which 
means sharp and swift.” However, my ¢ranslation 
of these two lines would be “and was issued from 
them one born with a strange face (or odd face), 
by influence of the evil, and was named Tatar, 
which means sharp and light.” 

Pages 124-132 are devoted to: 1. Bibliography 
and Abbreviations, 2. The Armenian 
with Transcription Employed in the Translation, 
3. Index Nominum. Pages 132-175 are given to 
“The Mongolian Names and Terms in the His- 
tory of the Nation of Archers by Grigor of Ak- 
anc.” To me, this part of the book was most scho- 
larly and interesting. It is p by Francis 
Woodman Cleaves of Harvard University. 

* * * 

NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPT STUDIES. 
Edited by Merrill M. Parvis and Allen P. Wik- 
gren. The University of oe Se 80, pp. 
XII, 220 and XXXII plates of illustrations. 1950. 
Price $3.00. 


The volume contains: 1. Manuscripts of the 
New Testament. By Kenneth W. Clark of Duke 
University. A really fine and exhaustive research 
study on the subject. 

2. The Evidence of the Versions for the Text 
of the New Testament. By Bruce M. Metzger of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. The author abl: 
deals with the Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian, 
Ethiopic, Arabic, Sogdian, Nubian, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Slavic, Frankish and Anglo-Saxon Versions 
in this order. The learned scholar states that, “of 
many desiderata the most imperative is the pro- 
duction of a critical edition of the Armenian 
New Testament based upon the collation of the 
hundreds of manuscripts now known.” We agree 
with him most enthusiastically. 

3. The Patristic evidence of the text of the New 
Testament. By Robert P. Casey of Brown Uni- 
versity. He in turn says: “I would plead for a 
study of medieval Armenian manuscripts and 
authors, especially in Cilician Armenia.” (P. 80). 

4. The Citation of Greek Manuscript Evidence 
in an Apparatus Criticus. By Frederick C. Grant 
of the Union Theological Seminary. 

5. The Citation of Versional Evidence in an 
Apparatus Criticus. By Allen P. Wikgren of the 
University of Chicago. 

6. The Citation of the Patristic Evidence in an 
Apparatus Criticus. By Robert M. Grant of the 
University of the South. 

7. The Importance of the Michigan Manuscript 
eee the New Testament Textual Studies. 

y Merrill P. Parvis of the University of Chicago. 
The University of Michigan also she “two Ar- 
menian Gospels manuscripts and one Armenian 
Lectionary.” (P. 128) .They “have never been 
collated, nor is there any one at the present time 
on the Michigan campus who is interested in 
vg Ses the text of that (Armenian) version.” 


8. Armenian Gospel Illustrations as seen in 


trations. By Kurt J 
versity. With plates XI-XXXII, a very interesting 
and enlightening study of the subject. PP. 175-219 


duction ). 

Both purposes of the meeting were commend- 
able. Dr. Goodspeed was greatly instrumental in 
forming the New Testament manuscript collection 
of the University of Chicago which justly bears 
its name now. The second purpose — “the pre- 
paration of a new critical apparatus of che Greek 
New Testament” — in its turn will benefit the re- 
search of the Armenian version of the New Testa- 
ment and the Armenian manuscripts which con- 
tain the New Testament. 

I hope we Armenian Americans will do our 
best to cooperate with this important research 
venture morally and financially. One good and 
edifying way would be to purchase a copy of this 
interesting volume. 

* 2 * 

KEGHOUNI, Armenian Illustrated Review De- 
dicated to the Bicentennary of the Death of Abe 
bot Mekbitar, 1749-1849. Printed in the Armen- 
ian Monastery of San Lazzaro, Venice, Italy, 1950, 
large folio, pp. 116, with about 145 mounted, 
colored and other, large and small cuts. Price 
$15.00 





This gorgeous edition of the extravagant Keg- 
houni series surpasses all which have preceded 
it. It is che most ambitious, most elaborate, artis- 
tic publication in Armenian attempted 
at any time and any place. A veritable “treasure 
trove” buried in two thick paper covers fittingly 
decorat.d. A monumental art jon to be- 
come a fitting memorial of the Great Abbot Mek- 
hitar in this his bicentennial celebration. Un- 
questionably, any Armenian, or any lover of art 
no matter to what nationality he belonged for 
that matter, would want to possess a copy of this 
beautiful edition once he saw it. od 

In addition to the interesting and — 
productions of intings, statues, 
silverwork, mialenitih etc., the Armenian reader 
will find a wealth of highly valuable and instruc- 
tive articles. Abbot Mekhitar is presented in vari- 
ous revered articles, as a poet, a teacher, an in- 
spirer, a musician and a publisher. One interest- 
ing, although not exhaustive article signed by the 
well-known cartographer Z. Khanzadian, attempts 
to define the measure of the contribution of the 
Mekhicarist Fathers to the accuracy of “Armenia 
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and its details in the universal map-making of the 
18th and 19th centuries. In this article the learn- 
ed author, however, makes some erroneous ob- 
servations which I would like to correct. On page 
60 he says: “In maps published in Europe during 
the era of 1,600-1,700, almost all of them carry 
Turcomania in place of Armenia.” This is not 
correct, and here are my facts. The following 
historical maps of this period include: 

1. In 1595, on the threshold of the 17th cen- 
tury, Charolus Whitwell in his engraved map 
published in “The History of the Wares Between 
the Turks and the Persians,” London, 1595, in- 
cludes Armenia. 

2. Adam Olearious, circa 1636, map published 
in his “The Voyages and Travels of Ambassa- 
dors,” London, 1662, p. 195. 

3. Hondius’ map of Persia published in “Pur- 
chas> His Pilgrimage,” London, 1626, p. 385. 

4. “History of the World” by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, London, 1614, pp. 178-179. 

5. The beginning of the 18th century when 
Mekhitar of the Mekhitarist Institution could not 
have influenced the European cartographers, in 
“The History of Timur Bec,’ London, 1723, the 
er of M. De La Croix includes Armenia. 

. The map in Fatheir Krusinski’s “The History 
of the Revolution of Persia,” Dublin, 1729 (the 
map is dated 1728). 

I was able to ascertain this many in a few 
minutes by consulting the extensive and rare 
book coll-ction of my good friend Mr. Robert 
Atchinson and my own collection in Wichita. 
There is no doubt that a more careful and exten- 
sive search could further extend the list. Never- 
theless, this and a few other questionable points 
do not materially detract from the importance of 
this most valuable article which, as far as I know, 
is the first in the virgin field of Armenian carto- 
graphic research. 

There are many other highly valuable articles 
in this issue of Keghouni, however, the limits of 
this review do not permit me to elaborate on them 
or even introduce them by their titles. 

As to the illustrations, I can say that they have 
been prepared with the utmost technical care. 
are clean and clear. My only objection is that 
th: editor has dipped his hand too deeply into 
the well-known Italian art of painting. The 
greater part of them, although masterpieces, 
should have been left out. Such masters as Car- 
paccio, Tiziano, Veronese, Bellini, Tintoreto and 
others may easily be found in European publi- 
cations and in libraries with no cost at all. 
hardly think that space should have been spared 
for these at the expense of although less known, 
nevertheless important, Armenian art specimens. 
I am sorry to note that only two Armenian manu- 
script illuminations decorate the issue, and oddly 
enough, they are not the best selections which 
could be found in the Mekhitarist collection of 
Venice. For myself, I am very grateful to the 
editor, the able Father Mesrop Janashian, for his 
selections of seven photos of ancient Armenian 
churches from the miniature models executed by 
the able Armenian architect A. Orakian (Cairo, 
Egypt). 

I trust no Armenian will deprive himself 
from the pleasure of possessing a copy of this 


beautiful issue of Keghouni. My sincere cop 
gratulations to Father Janashian and the Me. 
hitarist Fathers of Venice for their conception of 
Keghouni in general, and this issue in particular, 
Keghouni is well conceived and well executed 
We are grateful to them. 
* * * 

AMITAI ARTZAGANGNER. By Dikra 
Spear. Printed in New York, 1950, large octavo, 
cloth, pp. 582, illustrated. Price $5.00. 


This volume is printed on glossy paper with 

many illustrations, and is indeed presentable. It is 
chiefly a compendium of memoires of the pas 
century and some historical data about the Ar. 
menians in the ancient Armenian capital city of 
Amita (Tigranakert, Diarbekir). Of course one 
feels dissappointed not to find in this carefully 
and attractively printed volume more detailed 
descriptions of the interiors and exteriors of Ar- 
menian churches, their inscriptions, catalogs of 
their manuscripts, art objects, etc . Evidently the 
author had no access to these. Among the illus 
trations, we would have liked very much if photos 
of the Armenian churches of Amita had been pre. 
sented. It would not have been difficult to secure 
photos of miniatures and illustrations of Armen 
ian manuscripts executed in Amita which would 
have enhanced the value of the work. Amita is 
one of the most important centers of Armenian 
arts and letters. 
_ Nevertheless, Amitai Artzagangner, in its pre 
sent form, offers us 582 pages of enjoyable read- 
ing matter seasoned with patriotic spirit, full of 
sweet and enchanting recollections so dear the 
hcart of Armenians everywhere, and particularly 
dear to the natives of Amita. 


* + * 


ARMENIAN AFFAIRS, a Journal on Armen 
ian Studies. Vol. I. Nos. 3-4, 1950, octavo, paper 
covers, pp. 194 illustrated. 


This combiried issue is half English and half 


Armenian. 


The English sections have many short articles, 
or shall I say notes? Chief Architect of the City 
of Erivan. Mr. Grigorian reports on “The New 
City of Erivan.” Next, “Aspects of Life and 
Work in Soviet Armenia” by Mikhail Dologopov 
has some merit as it does not reek with the usual 
Soviet propaganda drivel common to such articles, 
although it retains the usual expected tendency. 

Mrs. Jane S. Wingate (“born in Turkey of 
American parents. She learned the Armenian 
language”) attempts an English translation of the 
great Armenian epic “David of Sassoun.” Some 
how the beautiful poem in Mrs. Wingate’s Eng- 
lish reads like a tiresome “doggerel”, devoid of 
any heroic rhythm and the poetry of the original. 

B. B. Piotrovski’s “Concerning the Origin of the 
Armenian Nation” which happens to be the first 
of a series of articles is a valuable one. One wo 
like to see the Armenian Affairs publish more 
such articles than most of the things which it 
offers. 

The rest of the issue, with the exception of 
biographical notes and reviews, have no right to 
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be published with such care and expense. As a 
matter of fact most of the material could have 
been reduced to a few brief and condensed lines, 
thus sparing valuable space which could have 
been used for translations of studies on Armenian 
arts and literature in Soviet Armenia which we 
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know have been published there but are inac- 
cessible to us here in America. 

The Armenian section of this issue has few 
articles of any merit. It is hard to und 
the relevance of Mr. Tiriakian’s preface to his 
translation of Shahname to “Armenian Affairs” 
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S e ° 
, The Armenian Review 


with this issue opening its fourth 
year of publication, today enjoys 


the distinction of being the 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATION IN THE ENGLISH LAN.- 

GUAGE OF INTEREST TO PEOPLE OF ARMENIAN STOCK, 

OR TO THOSE INTERESTED IN THE CULTURE AND 
HISTORY OF THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. 


You can do no better than to subscribe to The Armenian Review personally, 
or else to write out a subscription to The Armenian Review in the name of a 
friend or relative. 


On holidays or anniversaries, we urge you to keep in mind a subscription 
to The Armenian Review as a gift of distinction and merit. 


Send Checks or Money Orders to: 


THE HAIRENIK ASSOCIATION, INC. 


212 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Rates are moderate: $5.00 per year for people living in the United States; 
$6.00 per year, Canada or foreign. 
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